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worlds greatest bands 


-onthe Victrola Sm 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music 
that stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 


You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music of 
the world’s greatest bands! 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Republicaine Band of France, 
Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s Bohemian 
Band. It is just like having these famous organi- 
zations actually parade before you. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the various 
styles of the Victor and the Victrola—$10 to $400. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REG. U.S. RAT. OFF. 








Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 


ordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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OU must always think of our guar- 
antee on every package of Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes as a direct personal message 
from The American ‘Tobacco,Company to 
you—not as a mere business formality, 
Read it; this is what it says: 
GUARANTEE 
If these cigarettes are not in perfect condition, 
or if they are not entirely satisfactory in every 
way, return the package and as many of the 
cigarettes as you have not smoked, to your 
dealer and he will refund your money. 


he Merarcene. cht aa 


You couldn’t ask for anything more com- 
plete, sweeping or unreserved, could you? 
You are protected, the dealer is protected : 
everyone who pays his money for Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes is given the squarest*deal 
that plain English can define. 

[sn’t it a satisfaction to you to buy goods 
in which the manufacturer’s confidence is so 
completely expressed, and the dealer’s con- 
fidence so thoroughly backed up? It gives 
you confidence; brings us all together—a 
complete circle of confidence. Lucky Strike 
is the real Burley cigarette: you’ll enjoy it 
immensely; the new flavor: the new idea: 


It’s Toasted 


Copyright by The American Tobacco Company, Inc., 1917. 
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‘* The Little 
Nurse for 

| Little Ills”” 

A 

/Army men say there's no 
.er healing agent quite as 

pr for relieving foot 

troubles as Mentholatum. 








} 
| And it’s just as healing for 
| cuts, after shaving and sun- 


burn. Jt cools and soothes in- 


stantly. Send him a package. 






\t all druggists: 
In tubes, 3 


jar 25, 50c, $1. 
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Write today for small Testing F Package, 
send 10c in stamps for Physician's size. 
Dept. E, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DO THIS 
free. Or 


The Mentholatum Co., 
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If you smoke 10c cigars 
—spend a nickel ona 
JOHN RuSKIN today— 
you will be agreeably 
surprised to find that 
the JoHN RuskKIN will 
thoroughly satzsfy and 
please you. 

JOHN RUSKIN isamz/d, 
a [regrens, hana- 
made, even burning 
cigar—equal to most 
10c cigars. 

The Choicest Havana 
tobacco carefully 
blended with finest 
domestic—makes the 
JoHN RuSsKIN a mz/d 
Havana blend. 

It isthe World's Best 
Cigar at 5c—a nickel 
will convince you. 


If jou can ‘t get JoHN RUSKIN 
Cigars from your dealer 
please write us, Bet. D, and 
we will send you a box of ‘5 Sor 
25c prepaid. Please state 
whether yon want light, me- 
dium or dark shade. 


I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co. 

Newark, N. J., U.S. 
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Wild Apples [Serial] 
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responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, but he will use all due care while they are in his hands. 
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Cow’s Milk is the Logical 
Substitute for Mother's Milk 


and Eagle Brand has shown by sixty 
years of successful use as an infant 
food that it possesses many adyan- 
tages not available in any other form 
of cow’s milk. It is easily digested, 
and easily prepared. Then you can 
be sure cf getting it when you want it. 
Write for Booklet 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


NEW YORK 
Established 1857 “Leaders of Quality” 


Gait T30rden 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 
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Write for These Books on 
Game Birds and Game 
Farming 


They tell all about game farm- 
ing—the profit and pleasure to 
be obtained from it. ‘‘Game 
Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’ 
is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole, de- 
scribes the many game birds, 
tells of their food and habits, 
etc. ‘“American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting’’ is sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps. It 
is a complete manual on 
the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1019 Market Street 
Delaware 


/ Wilmington 
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ELECTRICAL men with training are 
alwaysin demand. The 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly well qualified 
to give a condensed course in Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


including Mathematics, Mechanical 
Drawing and Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Electricity. Actual construc- 
tion, installation and testing. 
Course, with diploma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time 25th 
year opens Sept. 26th Catalogue on request 


118 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 
N.W. 


M“ LURES MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its readers. The purpose of 
4 this service is to assist you in the selection of a school or college. Read all the announcements in 
this directory If you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to 
the School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, McC lure Building, New York City, giving location 
and purpose of the school re quired, whether for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you sre planning 
MecClure’s Schoo! Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


FMUSIC 


“Chicago's = s 


Foremost School of M mich 


Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin 
Organ, Publie Se nee ate, Theory, Orch stral 
nstruments etc alton Pyre Schoo! of - 
C Science and Art ing and Expression. Superior Normal Trainees 
for use in their own homes. Comprehensive two and three \ School, supplies Teachers for Colleges. s 
year courses are offered, including Language, Literature, 
Music’and Art New fireproof model-home dormitories with 
supervised Drs actice in household mane age ment Eleven acre 
campus. aculty of 32 specialists Every social, cultural 
ind athletic advantage For catalog U, address 


SECRETARY, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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to spend 
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National School ; 
» Domestic Art and Science {7 


2 ‘The best equipped PREPAREDNESS school featuring 
2 education for the home instead of the classroom’’ 


oo 


5 





District of , Washington, 1628 S St 
Lamperti Me thod wd year 


School of Singing | ae Goer i. Pele 
may enter any tin x ia Be rrderi liploma- 
graduate and Sovmnente issistant to L al rti (teacher of 
Sembrich), Principal L'me »btain 
a foreign training at he 


Dis. or Cor., Washington, Mir , 1 l roth St. 


Bristol School 


Elective, Preparato lemic and two 
legiate Courses Diplo Course in Mu 
French Residen Capital advantages \ 

Mt s Atick A 


Fr CY OLt MBIT. A, 
A popular young ladies’ finishing school whose special aim 
is to benefit girls desiring to study Domestic 
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Illustrations fro drawings made by member neand Millinery 
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Chevy Chase School © The Ely. School for Girls fic Nour: tror 


girl Social ad i i rPoiine t ( sive 
vith a thorough! lern ¢ ation. : talog on request, ‘ 1 t leou ‘ irts Hors Tl 


Pr REDERICK ’ " , Or r i art t fo ph capex secon Ceant ties give oO 8% > one « 
Cranes | back + artmen J am goin win prot —_ bes siv« ¥ 4 ~~ Ss " lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 
ates . school year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas 
" : = “ ; and Degrees conferred by authority of the state 
—enenes of lilinois. Students Orchestra. Many free advan- 
WYKEH M RISE tages. Thirty-second session begins Sept. 10,1917. 
\ ’ l \ The Conservatory is universally recog- 
: ? nized as a school of the highest standards, and is 
y » ei F de one of the largest musi- 
-L Country School for Girls pb tag ly = 
country. Eighty artist- 
f study covers prepara instructors, many of in- 
rile ze. I he schoc | cer- 
1 i wing 


ecticur, Stamford 


.| The Betts School 


Stands for DEVELOPMENT 


problem in each case quickly solved. School motto 


linar 
Karleton Hackett 
lasso. Director 


John J. Hattstaedt Adolph Weidio 
President and Founder p "bie ctor 


Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numerous 


in college preparation 














ternational reputation. 
Located in the heart of 
Chicago’s musical cen- 
ter, in the new mag- 
nificent sixteen story 
Kimball Hall Building, 
which is the home of the 


Kimball Piano 


For free catalog and general 
information, Address, 


AmericanConservatory 
554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, li. 


eges all 





idies for students who 
the reg 1} r course or wish to 
Special cl arranged 
number of 


asses are 
sufficient 


SEMINAE, we preter not to ta 


For Young women. I subject whena 
looking Dupont Cire ‘ tful Lit Ww g tuck nts desire it 
ton advantages » years’ course ‘for High School , <r . = > cl 

Graduates. General and S; 11 Courses. Domestic Sci- WYKEHAM RISE Out-of-door study is a feature. Outdoor and 
ence. Mt usic, I lo ation, Modern L nguag Outdoor | indoor sports all _ year. Each girl is obliged 
sports. Sight-seeing ¢ ! - , - 7" : to take part in some activity in the open air 
[DWARD W. INOMPSON, Prin, “1601 Conta Ave., Washatton D 4 Situated in the beautiful Berkshire Hills , every day that the weather permits. 
— Bright Catalogue on application 

FANNY E. DAVIES, LL.A., Principal 
Box 8H Washington, Conn. 


the 





garden spot of Connecticut. 








airy classrooms and a large gymnasium. 














The Campbell School 0? 

GIRLS 

265 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 

Beautiful suburban location Remodeled residence and 
new school building. Gymnasium General and special 
courses Music, art, domestic science. One-year course 
in domestic science for high school graduates. Each girl 
studied and her work and play planned to develop her 
mentally, morally and physically. Outdoor sports. Horse- 
back riding. Send for illustrated booklet. 


National Park Seushuane Dr. A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Principals 
D. C., Suburbs - ee a “ ee 


— WESTERN 32308 


Designated an ‘“‘Honor School” by the War Depart- 
ment, the highest rating given. Prepares boys for 
( “ollege or Business. Work accepted by Colleges 
and Universities. Fireproof Barracks. 
t loricultur t raft ‘ Supervised athletics. Swimming pool 
! i vl n susiness Lav > 20x 60. Tultion $600 

For catalogue address 

COL. A. M. JACKSON, a. M., 

Saperiatendent. 
Rox 66, Alton, Ill. 








CHICAGO Twenty-fourth year 
KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 


Fall Term Opens September 18. 1917 








Washington, 
JAMES Ft AMENT, 


In 








Kindergarten and oo ale training. 
Two and three year courses. Accredited in Illinois and 
other states, Our teachers in great demand. School 
residence offers a delightful home life. Situated in oneof 
Chicago’s most exclusive residential neighborhoods, * 

For free catalog address Registrar, Chicago Kindergarten 
Institute, 929 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


University of Illinois 


Four year curriculum leading to the degree of 
Be ntal Surgery. Fifteen units, accredited high 
admission. Infirm 
celled in point of 
and operating facilit 

Demand for denti 
than the supply. : 
ment needs more | : 
dentists for — orvee. 
Unprecedented op; rtunites 
for dental student: Write 
for catalogue. Box 
The Dean, College of Dentistry 

University of Illiovi 
1838 W. Harrison St., “hicaso 
stent 
—_, 
Junior lege 
Acad y 
College. 
at 
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REGISTRAR, NATIONAL 


Box 152, Forest Glen, 


Doctor of 
ool, for 
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iipment 


PARK SEMINARY 
Maryland 


THE ROSENBAUM. ‘SCHOOL 


prescribed 

sé Eact bo need ul ae os his 
erEE F i aly a 

| ia Mt tudy organize make him efficien all 

; i 471 ant geepared for college in 4 


work 
years. All entered except 5. Outdoor life 
DI cl I ling labora 


ft a country scl l. Sel 
Address 


Milford, Conn, 


srreater 
Govern- 
2,000 





residence and gymt 


The Secretary, Box B, 
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I.tinots, Chicago, 606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Church School of Art 


lo secure booklet containing much information about 
different art pursuits and the training required for thes« 
write today to the 


enth St 
tional advan- 
the ional 


Disr.or Cot 


Colonial School | ¥ —~ 
Capit lege preparatior 
conrad Speci al rf yu f i 
graduates. Languages At hl 
Mi Jessie Tera 


Georata, Gainesville. Box S 
Non-Secta 


| Brenau College-Conservatory Yor vig? 


est altit uck ollege for women east of the Mississippi; 
largest number regular college students any college for 
women in Georgia. Music and oratory unsurpassed. For 
atalog and illustrated book address 3RENAL 


ot any 





und Se 





or ART. 


CuurRCH SCHOOL 


— Hush Conservatory ——, 


CHICAGO SRUAR A. NELSON 
ssociate Director 
Expression MUSIC Languages 


An institution of national prominence. Distin- 
guished Faculty, including many artists of interna- 


iate Principal. < 





Frances Shimer Schoo 


A home school fo: girls and young women 
two years: tea he rs’ course. Advanced sta! ae 
leading colleges. Four yea:s academy work. C ate 
privileges. Home Economics with diploma. Mu: Art, 
etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymrasium, Pho :* 
Separate building for 2nd academic (pi 
Picturesque location. — 
dent nurse. Catalog. 





Wilson-Greene School of Music | | 


2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Endorsed by the world's greatest musicians and in 
charge of the recognized musical leaders of Washing 
tun... Voice, pian violin, harmony, grand opera, lan 
&Uages, cla lancing, accompanying. Frequent con 
certs by ont l-renowned artists. In solicited 
trom students with be st social and financial references. 


Ist anc ad 
127 miles from Chicago 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, 
Box 608 
Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY 
Pre tor 


and Dire 


Dean, 


liries 


tional reputation. 


|_ Thos Evan. Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Principals | 
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190 West Ave 
KINDERGARTEN PRI- 
MARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
ind courses, 
 thor- 
ard und tul- 
MILs, Prin, 





CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport 


Conn. Froebel Norma 
Acaden.ikx 
Ba irding 





kindergarten, primar ind playero 
und day scho Extensi fa fk 
ertil t $400 covers b 

Bc oklet Adare Mary ¢ 


The 
in 
Dormitories. 
17th. Catalog 


Fall 
and 


Chicago Maintaining 


information on 
E. M. Schwenker, Secy. 


Only Conservatory 
Its Own 
Term opens September 
request. 
800 N. Clark Street 
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NATIONAL 


KINDERGARTEN 


COLLEGE 





TRAINING 


dress Secretary 







Elizabeth 
Harrison, 
President 





| ¥ Marienthal—Central Dormitory 








—_—— 


KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY 


32nd Annual Session begins Sept. 12, 1917 
Ideal education for young women. Provides 
a profession and prepares for life. Two year 
Kindergarten Course. Two year Elementary — 
Course. Three and four year courses leading 
to degrees. Accredited for kindergarten- 
primary certificate in many states. Three 
resident dormitories on College grounds. For 
illustrated catalog and full information ad- 


|| NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited—For Women—Est. 1903 


2 year Normal Course _— young women for Physical 
Directors, Playgroun upervisors, Dancing Teachers 
_ Swimming Instructors.. Strong Faculty; Military 
grctice: Weil supervised dormitories. Our graduates are accepted 
in schools, colleges and universities throughout the country. Grad 
uates of accredited high schools admit without examina‘ 


a omnes Ee 










| cy UU BALL LULU 


Tec araras 


Fall Term Opens September 25th 
For catalog, address MRS. LAURA 0. PARSONS, Director 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
Box 25 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 




















Learn a Paying Profession 


thatassures you a good incomeand position for life. 
For twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 

Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 

them to secure these positions. Learn how you 

can become successful. Terms easy—living in- 

expensive. Write for catalogue—NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box M, 945 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 





























quirements for entrance, 


addition two years in a 
nized university or college, 


French or German. 








. Collegiate year begins Oc r ist, 1917. 





College of Medicine 
University of Illinois 

Minimum admission re- 
teen units of work from an 
accredited High School and in 


| volving at least one year in 


college physics, biol chem- 
istry and six ieee Lous in 


— sommeee ee otndy, _ Young men and women are in demand as physical 
= pS mae he will receive the directors, athletic coaches and playground supervis- 
net Rh & _ ors. Positions in universities, colleges, gymnasiums, 
degree of 8. S. at the completion of the sophomore year. layerounds. Attracti als 
We | equipped laboratories and i hospital facilities. D paee he - ive os a _ ‘ 
my : an t location in the heartof Chi 8 great medi- this fascinating profession through a two year uel aves. 
all inf ees Large building letel ipped. G ium, auditori- 
B. for f — course of study, fi um for dancing, Sorenleey Tor ‘at s, owhaming pool, tennis 
one Se . Re . , ‘ oe courts, etc. Large faculty, Free Graduate-placing service. 
College of Medicine of the University of Illinois Co-edueational—Accredited—A thletics, 
Box 16 Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois Term opens September 18. View book and catalog free. 
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Dept. 112 4200 Grand Boulevard Chicago, lilinols 




















Morgan Park 


Preparatory Schools 


Where Boys Are Educated Through 
Bo and Observation Tours 


Military. An Academic—nota trade- 
schoo ‘repares for College and Busi- 
hess ndamental studies thoroughly 
aught odividual attention. Tutor- 
eadu ips through Chicago's Mer- 
cants lc and Industrial institu- 
Uons parate lower school for boys. 
send talog. Address 


li. D. ABELLS, Principal 
x 20 Morgan Park, Illinois 

















HOW 


(ENDOWED) 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 

Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. 
All athletic sports. 





si LINOI 1ZO, 49032 Lake Park Ave., Box 24. 
larret’ School for Girls 


| begin Sept. 19, 10917. Seventh 


(-rades, Academic and College Prepara- 


( 


tive with the University of Chicago; 
orth Central Association, also to Vassar, 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 


and | Rey. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
ac- Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA 





. 1 <Suion Physical” Culture. “Gymnast ILttnots, Chicago, 616-22 Michigan Boulevard, Box 27. 


ae Physical Culture, Syanmease Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


iestic Science, without extra charge. 


iges in Music and Art. A Home School A Kindergarten Normal. Class Rooms overlook Lake 
t building two blocks from Lake Front | Michigan. 21st yr. opens Sept. 18. Diploma 2 7 Three 
» 


ng Beach. Address 


Depts.—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground 


REGISTRAR. Workers. University Lecturers. Accredited. Address 


—._ 





REGISTRAR. 





FP ( rry 


ted in a picturesque woodland estate of 12 acres on the 
Michigan. in a residential center of wealth and 

28 miles from Chicago. Noted for its high scholastic 
idged by the standards of the best eastern colleges (which 

‘ certificate privileges) and for the wholesome, practical 


f Lake 


ianity of its school life. 


ge-preparatory and general high-school courses, two 
t junior college work, and special instruction in Music, 
ion, and Domestic Arts and Science. The beauty and 


of the campus lure the girls to 


juipped gymnasium with lar, 
es Opportunity for caperviend ennseiee. Address 
Coats, M. A., Principal, Box 304, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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an active outdoor life. 
modern swimming-pool 








A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS | 


SCHOOL 
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if 
| QYUNIVERSITY | 
Founded 1873 Fi 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA | 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of 

giving to every person, whether rich or poor, a chance 

to obtain a thorough, practical education at an ex- 

pense within his reach. That it is performing this 
mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves 
of the advantages offered. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was organized with three 
departments, four instructors, and an annual enrollment of 
210 different students. Now there are 22 departments, 220 
instructors, and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 
different students. 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this 
University is constantly increasing its facilities, strengthen- 
ing its courses of study, and offering additional advantages 
to the student. 

THE UNIVERSITY is well equipped with buildings, libraries and 


laboratories for giving instruction in the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, 
Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, 
Review for Teachers, Bible Study, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Arts, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 

Except in the Departments of Medicine and Dentistry all of the work 
is done at Valparaiso. The Dental Department of the University is the 
well-known Chicago College of Dental Surgery and is located in Chicago. 
The Medical Department is located in both Valparaiso and Chicago, 
Two years of the work may be taken in Valparaiso, thus greatly reduc- 
ing the expense, or the entire four years may be taken in Chicago. These 
Departments are located in Chicago because of the excellent clinical 
advantages to be found there. 

THE UNIVERSITY is located in Valparaiso, a prosperous city in 
Northern Indiana, about fourteen miles South of Lake Michigan and 
forty-four miles East of Chicago. The city is surrounded by a system of 
small lakes which make it especially delightful as a college town. 
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While the expense inall the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made so 
at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business princip‘es to 


THE COST OF LIVING, so that the most satisfying 


accommodations for board and 
room may be had at from $44.00 to $56.00 per quarter of twelve weeks; 
tuition $20.00 per quarter, or $75.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year, 
it includes all the departments, except Medicine, Dentistry and private 
lessons in Music. 
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The total expense for board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty- 
six weeks), need not exceed $192, or for forty-cight weeks, $246. For Free Catalog address 


3 HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


; The Forty-fifth Year will open September 18, 1917 
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7 Second quarter, December 11, 1917. Third quarter, March 5, 1918. Fourth quarter, May 28, 1918. | 3] 
| 

E New Domestio Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, including the Old 

ri] Science Depts. of Medicine, and Dentistry, located in Chicago College 

Fil Building - enceareainens Building 
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F you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the School 
Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, 25 West 44th Street, New York, giving location and 
purpose of the school required, mentioning the previous education of the girl or boy and the sum 
you are planning to spend. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
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ULVER breathes an air of bigness and 

efficiency. Its military system, admit- 
ted by experts to be near perfection, vital- 
izes those personal qualities of promptness, 
precision, self-reliance and initiative whicl 
studies alone do not develop. 
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The equipment of Culver Military Academy 
is superb. Its extensiveness is indicated by 


LASELL SEMINARY For Young Woren 
the size of the new riding-hall, large enough = 


to maneuver 150 horses; the size of the new = Lasell offers regular, college-pre- The location of the schoo!, sur- 

















































arisdir teleais tak — Foepealbegee A he : paratory and special courses, music, rounded by places of historic inter- 

Lacseet Hecondary-cchecl Pasi te Atmerten campus, 500 acres. 5 art and elocution. It gives excep- est and near Boston with its many 

. ‘Sn eiuntinnss ond wie, antes ohh T tional training in all phases of advantages, its music and art, gives 
i this equipment at its command develops © home economics, including food unusual opportunity for general | 
; boys with distinctive physical and mental 4] values, marketing, cooking, the culture. 20 acres, 13 buildings, | 
: » sats engi — pee necgi good for § art of entertaining, house fur- gymnasium, swimming-pool, | 
: ag aoe ease . nishing and management, sew- Tennis, boating, basketball, horse- | 
ing, dressmaking and millinery. back riding and other sports. 


THE MILITARY SECRETARY, Culver, Indiana © 
(On Lake Maxinkugkee) es. i For catalog address 
eee G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D 


Principal, 112 Woodland Road 
Educate Your 








rus mS en Box 10 


Training S School for Nurses } all lospital Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Registered 

















tory instruction. Theoretical ractic iss work | : . 10 MILES FROM BOSTON 
the yughout th our N ince re al class ~ Child in Your ¢ 
ears’ High School work Fo mation apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent | Own Home 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


| Cushing Academy 
@) re a ils A School worth knowing. $375-$400. Six-payment 
plan. Send for catalog. 


H. S. Cowett, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 





The mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their 
weaknesses, but untrained 

as a teacher, the time comes re) fe | ry re | al 


when she feels her inability 


alone to proceed further with A C I] f W 

their education, and reluc- @) ege ele omen EMERSON C ll f Or, 
tantly ‘gives them up to be aa 0 ege 0 atory 
taught with other children | HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc 
tion by correspondence. 
STUDY For detailed in- 
formation address 


2th Year J. of C. (Div. B) Chicago, Ill. Mitchell fowerg 














































Now, there has grown up in the City of Baltimore, in con- Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre The largest School of Oratory, Belles-let- 
| nection witha great private day school, a Home Instruction Dame, to train the body, mind and spirit— yt pe —— —— 1 
| Departn.ent the high object and purpose of which is the , . agogy in America. it alms todevel- 
cttneasiniteaiadiuiahivmecinniemmernememaeamnnsenastiaeaiiainsieitnbsiettaiaasianteat dua tian of Guniven trean 4 to 14 96 aa age, entirely in to = qi —- true womanhood, through indi op in the student a knowledge of his ! 
their own homes and yet according to the best modern vidual instruction own powers in expression, whether as 
ty Designed Exclusively for Younger Boys me thods and under the guidance and supervision of educa- Located in a beautiful park of 70 acres, affording all a creative thinker or as an interpreter { 
Not a “Prep” school tional experts who are specialists in elementary education. forms of outdoor exercises. The Colle~e is of fire- Summer sessions. The demand for I 
Pure air, pure water, active outdoor The School was established 1897, and now has pupils in proof construction with all modern improvements. ou- fam peed bn ge — | 
life. Vigilant Watchfulness of personal every state of the Regular college courses lead to degrees. Excep- than we can fl. gumeungies | 
habits. Right thinking and manliness Union and 22 for- tional opportunities for the study of Music and 37th year opens Monda 
developed through comradeship of teach- eign countries Art. Expert instructors. Lecturers have a national tember 24t hn? — 
ers and boys on playground, in social One mother reputation - 
hours and in classroom. Genuine home life. 1000 feet lwrites: “The | HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 
above ea level in md hil countr y One hour aystem seems al- Notre Dame Preparatory School Huntington Chambers, Boston Mass. 
om nicago Splendk — ern Summer imp a mos rics 
Onekama, Mich . 7oth Ye ' res ite.” poe A for Girls is for younger students to whom special 


careand attention are given. Primary,Academic and 
College Preparatory Courses. Physical Training 
For catalogue address MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 9 | Posse Normal School of Gymuastics 


harles St. Ave. . . . 
‘ B. a Md | 20th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
* . J years. Positionsfor graduates. Similar courses in Medical . 





TODD SEMINARY For Boys Woodstock, Ill. = Se 
(,odsen 

Booklet outlin- 
ing pls ill be 
Kentucky, Shelbyville . - nt oy request. 


Science Hill School 25," it or Girls. lassical | sddaress Calvert 


Seheool, Ine. ¥, M. 

































epee wy Course with certifi ate privile ges at Wellesley Gymnastics and Play r 
' 4 y ast ‘ aygrounds. Apply to 
Vas Smith, Mt. Holyoke. o3rd year. College-trained | HILLTER, ~ B, THE SECRETARY 
tea he rs. Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic | Harvard), Head | 4 
Science, Tennis, Horseback riding Rate $40 | at. Bal ' sd a | 
Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal. | °%» 5#/tmore, me 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. [Prepares for 
home efficiency. Residence and house motber 
Mrs. Epitn Lestey WOLrarp, 
MIss Lucy MAcINNEs, Principals 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Boston, Massachusetts. 


Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual therapy. 





KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE Thorough and intensive work. Limited numbers. Practical training in teaching. Scientific Pro 


gression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice. Training ine onomy of 
With a Winter Home in Florida nervous energy. Personal supervision and care. Athletic work in summer camp. Personalities 
The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to studied, developing successful teachers. Increasing demand for our graduates. Send for booklet 


the other, according to the season, by special train, and with no interruption of studies. Dr. MARY R. MULLINER, Director, 42 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


Splendid equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories, machine and woodworking shops, modern 



















































buildings, athletic fleld. 96-acre campus. Fowler Hall, a school for younger boys. ‘ 
$60,000 home in Fioriée re the boys »y sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge | MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
months. Accredi ng t Desig pated Honer School by War Department, and by the President os - . - a ri _— 1 Education 
ox Physical uca 
20 @ veserve Gilles? Sreiatag Gorse ee ee ee ain had Mass. College of Osteopathy The Sargent School fofuisishes ist. Lae 
The Superintendent Kentueky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky as, Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given | est teachers’ department for physical edu yn_ in the 
; Flor by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred- | world. General and special courses prepare ‘or healthy 
Winter Home orida thousand-dollar college and hospital just opened. Send womanhood. Address for booklet. bas 
for catalog and booklet, “‘ Success of Our Graduates.” Dr. D. A. SARGENT 
a 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston 





The Middlesex College °° Mgoicixs. “~’ | House In The Pines A, 5200! '¢. "faishine 























































































Winter school Prepare for a successful practice after the War. Help | courses. Languages—native teachers. Musi 
Bathing, Florida Dock, Florida your Country by becoming an efficient doctor. Thoro | Arts. Every attention, not only to habits of ly, but to 
’ four year course in all branches of medicine and surgery. | each girl's health and happiness. inal 
Address THE SECRETARY. Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornish, ?rincipa 
| O10) Br OL) ODO) De | ss: Maryland College is a , } ad 
For Young Women Frederick Maryland for Women | { ae I(t) 
: 5 epee : | bradtord Academy (2 = 
ae | 
Bradford, Mass. i 
e iii 
‘ || For Young Women c. || 
COURSES ADVANTAGES Hi 
College Preparatory 63 Years’ History | THIRTY MILES FROM BOSTON i} 
College Strong Faculty | \ 
l—T 8 .: Tomilestrom Baltimore In the beautitul valley of the Merrimac. Extensive grounds devoted to outdoor life |||! 
Alumnae Hall—The Main Building Seoncetie Selence 500-foot elevation |||} and supervised athletics. A long life of 115 years, a careful selection of teacher and |||! 
Standard A. B. and B.S. courses. Also \ B.8 Near Washington 1] student, a maintenance of the highest standards and a complete modern equipment ||| 
Music, Art, Expression and Home Eco- | Teacher's Certificate Fireproof Buildings | | make this school unique. || 
jj nomics, Accredited course in Pedagogy. | a Pamney bay 1] 
Separate Preparatory with certificate |] i _” Certificate Bs col The pupil forms lifelong associations, absorbs traditions and develops definite habits ||| 
1) relations. New buildings on 45-acre HI Expression Non-Sectarian 1} of thought and work that are invaluable. Certificate admits to leading colleges. || 
ii] i} suburban site. Our own garden and Wii B. O. Ideal size {| | General course of five years. Two-year course for high school graduates. Course || 
BU, dairy. Terms, $350 to $400. Box M. 2 Teacher's Certificate Personal care in domestic science. Address LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. i 
——_ ae 2 _—— Address Box N, Lutherville, Md. ‘ 
[ | JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President -————} | = 
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” SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, MICHIGAN, M 


ISSOURI, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW MEXICO AND NEW JERSEY 











We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Univs. of Mich., IIll., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certifi- 
cate. Many girls, however, after leaving high school 
do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment.with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best meeting their tastes and 
interests. 


Mount 
Ida 


chool 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English, or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
No examination required. 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe organ 
with eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New 
building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, 


All outdoor sports. 
Domestic 


Art and _ historical associations are freely used. 
Science, Art, Elocution. 





A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at 
Mount Ida and continue them until she has an education 
equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole 
course an elective program. 


miles from 
6 Boston 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 
1917-18 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
Send for New 


Year Book 





Special car from Chicago, September 26th, for Chicago and 


Western girls. 


Excertelightiul home ive. 66SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 







































ewfngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
“conycuna OF MUSIC 


sanhennad BOSTON, MASS. 





Year Opens 
September 20, 1917 


The Free Privileges , 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
papiment. 


| Located in the Music Center of America 

| It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere 80 necessary to a musical educa- 

tion. Its complete organization, and 

splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 

ities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical, 
Owing to the Practical Training 
n our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 











Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 38 miles from Boston 
Through wise guidance your boy's personality and character are brought out. 
His initiative is developed because he thinks out questions for himself. He 
will respond because he is not fitting into a ready-made plan. A 

His teachers are his counsellors, and his courses in study and athletics are 
governed by one idea—the effect on his future life. Upper and lower schools. 
Thorough preparation for college and business. Illustrated catalog. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., HEADMASTER 82 King CAESAR ROAD 








its, South Byfield. MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 





small, 


















n tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other 
; sports. Live teachers. $600-$700. Upper and 


lower school; 50 pupils. For catalog address 


bs igh- Only 
Academy {3355 %S"ioys ‘sh Sac | Wheaton College for Women separate col 
letic field. Golf links. Prepares for col- | lege for womenin Massachusetts. 4-year course.A.B.degree. 
hool and business. Separate building for | Also 2-year diploma course without degree. Faculty of men 

14. References required. and women. 20 buildings. tooacres. Endowment. C atalog 

: {ARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster. Rev. Samugt V. Corsa, D.D., LL.D., President. 

; t ea = 
| HO E 
x be tS a 
. de, “3 = 
: ‘2 A Famous Old New England Country School 
veal ‘ } Twenty-five miles from Boston. College — 
, er Preparation. General Courses. Domestic — 
& hi Science and Home Management. Interior 

¢ ae d Decorating. Art. Music. Modern Languages. 
J ; The school, home and gymnasium are each : 

7 bot in separate buildings. Horseback riding, 

f ‘ canoeing, trips afield. Extensivegroundsfor 
bos 
= 
e 
= 
2 
= 
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\s MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 































WORCESTER ACADEM 


FOUNDED 1834 


BY MEANS OF AN EFFICIENT FACULTY OF 20 EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL- 
NIGH COMPLETE MATERIAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS AND PLAYING 
FIELDS, AND A DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT CULTIVATED THROUGH NEARLY 
THREE GENERATIONS, WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY EDUCATES BOYS. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOG 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 100 Providence Street, Worcester, Mass. 























—PINE MANOR= 


A School for Home Efficiency 








TWO-YEAR course for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools. Higher cul- 

tural studies with emphasis on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. Fourteen 
miles from Boston.Catalog on application, 








MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 




















a enn 
MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 
: * 
Worcester Domestic Science School 
One and two-year Normal and Home-1..aking courses. 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, 
housekeepers. Graduates occupy good positions. Opens 
Sept. 18th, 1917. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 




















Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


CONSERVATORY of Fag 
ite Wes 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin,O: 

, '» »Vrgan, 
Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on 
best modern and educational principles. 
Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
throughout the year. 
Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
commodations. Teachers’ certificates, dip- 
lomas and degrees conferred, Many 
free advantages. We ownour 
own building located 7m 
in center o 
most cultural 
environment. 
F rth 













season be- 
gag soot 10, 


17. 
For detailed 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


develops both mind and body. “Big 
Brother” plan brings the boys into close, per- 
sonal touch with their instructors. 


New $75,000.00 fireproof barracks makes Mis- 


souri Military Academy the best equipped mili- 
4 ‘ 
Championship 


tary school in the Middle West. 
Athletics, Gymnasium - 
and Swimming Pool. 
College Preparatory, 
Business and Music 
Recognized by War 
Department. Located 
in dry town, on main 
R. R. lines. 
Applications last year 
exceeded capacity by 
forty-five. Catalogue. 
Address 








































MIcHIGAN, Detroit, 4505 West Grand Boulevard. 


° 
Thomas Normal Training School 

Devoted exclusively to equipping young men anc 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts and 
Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28th year we 
have been placing graduates in paying positions. Dormi 
tories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, adequate equip- 
ment. For catalog and full information address 

THE SECRETARY. 


WENTWORTH 
MILITARY 

gues uu, ACADEMY 

en Mine From Koreas Cn 


MILITARY work under active 
army officer is real, interesting and 
instructive. Courses of study thoroughly 
prepare for college or for life. Small 
classes. Expert individual instruction 
which seeks out and develops the spe- 
cial capacities in each boy. Strong, but 
sympathetic discipline. Designated by 
the War Department as one of the ten 
“Honor Schools” of the United States. 
unior and Senior Divisions of Reserve 
fficers Training Corps. 

New gymnasium, and a system_of 
athletics reaching every student. For 
catalog or information, address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1816 Washineton Ave. Lexington, Mo. 



































Missour!, St. Charles, Box G. i 
87th year. Beautiful sur- 


Lindenwood College roundings, modern equip- 


Wide range of studies. All 


ment, homelike atmosphere. 3 
50 minutes 


Athletics—new natatorium and gymnasium, 
from St. Louis. For catalog address 
Dr. J. L. ROEMER, Pres. 


Superintendent » 
exico, Mo. i 


















KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Highest standard academic work and high 
by War Department. New $100,000 fir 
racks under construction. All a 
tion $480. For catalog address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
714 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 











Missour!, St. Louis. 


Forest Park College 


57th year. Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar 
School. Certificate privileges lusic, Violin, Expression, 
Art, Bible School, Home Economics Year $325 
*resident, ANNA S. CAIRN 





Economics, | 











New HampsuHire, Andover. ; , bt 
At the Foot of Ragge« foun 
Proctor Academy tain 40 acres 8 buildings 
10-acre field for athletics. Gymnasium. Play and study 
supervised. College entrance certificate *ractical arts for 
boys and girls. Personal gare of each boy and girl. Mod 
erate expense. Address FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A.M., Prin 


New HaAmpsaHire, New London 
In the New Hampshire Hill 

Colby Academy Co-educational. College certifi 
cate. General courses. Agriculture Domestic Arts 
$150,000 in new builaings. Scientific equipr 


unsurpassed. Gymnasium. Athletics. Mbulitary training 
Justin O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster 





ent 








New Mexico, Roswell, Box H. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climat 
For informatioa, address ; 
COLONEL JAS; WILLSON, Superintendent 


BLAIR °" 
re 
- as 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 200 Boys 





Blair is wonderfully situated for good 
health, Delaware Water Gap 12 miles 
distant. Campus and athletic fields of 
100 acres and 200-acre farm. The aim at 
Blair is to bring out the best in the boy. § 
Preparation for coliege and technical 
Military drill. Separate 
Gome and see 


schools. 
Junior Department. 
Blair or write for catalogue. 


John C. Sharpe, LL.D. Headmaster 
Box T, Blairstown, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA AND PENNSYLVANIA - 


a 
ee 


: an 1 Eden 
On- the - Hudson 
In the Highlands P. a osie, N.Y 
Boarding School for Girls. dern build. 
ings, 32 acres. Academic, F inishing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social train, 
ing. No entrance exeminatiors hours 

from New York City. OQut-ol-door life: 
er Sports; riding. Address for illustrated 
booklets, mentioning this magazine, 
Frederic Martin Townsend, 


Director 




































The Peddie Boy WENONAH Mutitary 


es te ACADEMY 
1S educated—not Your boy at Wenonah will be a man in the 
e making—a storehouse of fine possibilities. 
m r l t t d He will be individually studied He will be 

e e y ins ruc e taught Aow to study—how to learn. There 
will be a drawing out of intellectual, moral 
and physical qualities. The boy responds 











The endowment of Peddie Institute enables it 











to offer, at moderate rates, all the advantages and because the Military System brings out all 
equipment of the more expensive schools. The that is good and manly : N e Ww yY 0 r k 
achievements of Peddie graduates in scholarship Wenonah is healthfully situated in a solely 











and athletics at their colleges are significant of | residential town, 12 miles from Philadelphia es 
the value of its training All colleges admitting —with the usual Academic, Classical, Special | a - 
on certificate accept Peddie Institute eraduates and Business Courses A catalog for the 

: : } _— taeae parent and a view book of athletic , d 


without examination and military life for the boy will 
Cornwall - on -Hudson, New York 






be mailed upon request 
Dr. Charles H. Lorence, President 
Major Clayton A. Snyder, 
Superintendent 
Box 407, 
Wenonah, 


N. J. 


Physical culture, athletic training and military 
drill 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, dia- 









mond, gridiron and gymnasium provide excep- 
tional facilities. Peddie is 9 miles from Princeton. 
Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 years. 52d 
year opens September 22, 1917. For booklets 






HE story of this famous 
School is told in the illus- Y 
trated catalogue, which Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


il upon icati 
will be sent ng appl cation to A country school in the Westchester hills 


the Assistant Commandant. overlooking the Hudson. forty minutes from 
| New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 


War Department Honor School ae Arnage Ml vty Aeon oo 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M, 






and catalog, address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 8-G, Hightstown, N. J. 





















New Jersey, New Brunswick, Box 134 


The Rutgers Preparatory School f°". CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND | posh S ocotion saan 
-BORDENTOW N rsand year Rew cot Ts od All college pre- SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS 


RVING 























MILITARY INSTITUTE Voapass Saye In caparate luster exbocl. Sage, Sena tes 
catalogue. W. P. Ketry, Headmaster 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


PURPOSE: The individual development of a boy's 
character and scholarship for the work of the world in 
college, scientific school or business 


FACULTY: A large, sympathetic and efficient body 














of instructors $2 years’ experience 

~ 
INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual attention , 
Each boy is taught Aow to studs re) a OYS 
LOCATION: Healthful location on the Delaware y, 




















River, seven miies from Trenton, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Russell Sage College 
SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and moral | | | = — — - oo 25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, 
student life. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, } Ithaca Conservatory of Music historic “Irving” country. 8istyear. 26 years of Practical Arts 
carefully requl ee dal progr m = work and rec ~s Offers a complete musical education and unique ad under present Head Master New site and Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
tion and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds widen Sie — ‘ ~ 4 : Willard School 
and cheerful dispositions vantages for those who look forward to concert or ed- buildings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and Designed for the vocational and professional 
’ il icational work. Graduates are eligible to teach in the technical schools. Individual as well as class training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
For catalogue an o srt ye D. — Principa New Y ore, Seats Public Schools wihout State certifi- instruction. Equipment includes Athletic hold Economics and Industrial Arts.’ Special 
sddress “ol. Y f |, Commandant cate and the Conservatory maintains several compa- , an od - Siem - 
| | nies in the Lyceum field. All instruments. Singing, Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. a. B. S. Degree. Address 
languages, painting, dramatic art. Physical education. For information address 2 ‘ : ‘ pe . _ bao bute : 1 
Commodious buildings, concert hall and dormitories. ussell Sage College of Practical Arts, roy, 4.1%. 
Summer School, 5 courses. Terms moderate. Catalog. J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 912 



































Address—The Registrar, 12 DeWitt Park, ithaca,N.Y. 


Dwight School | 1793 1917 


New York, Manlius, Box H 


For Gere, Eatemant tee Jersey The Manlius Schools 2<2"#" country | lo- PRESIDENT WILSON speaks of Bingham Military School, 


Preparatory e Gnade dee tht Ge Gees eee School—College and Business Preparatory. Beneficial Asheville, North Carolina, as follows: 
a : - oe Militar raining For thirteen years ranked by U. S 


. a oe 7 ~ R vf By sine - R - : Gov't 4 Honor School,"” the supreme honor granted. THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. } nee wally ew a , 2 4 EA +. It gives me great pleasure to express my admiration for Bingham School. p 
ages : es All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, has made me have the 

AMERICAN ACADEMY greatest confidence in it. (Signed) WOODROW WILSON 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 150 Bingham Alumni Served in the Spanish-American War, and every one of TRATNING, wil 


























é . from Lieutenant Colonel down, because they had T 
Franklin H. Sargent, President the untrained pupils of non-Military Schools who volunteered, went in, and came out, PRIVA 
33rd Year asarule. Therefore get training. 


Desailed cosalog from the Secretary ADpRESS COL. R. BINGHAM, SupPT., ROUTE 4, ASHEVILLE, N. C: 
Room 146, Carnegie Hall, New York 


























Connected with PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte. ; —— | PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3600 W: alnut | St. — 
; m *reparat 8 or Kinder 

CHARLES FROHMAN’S Bellefonte Academy {,c)2%h'foctnills of ale. | Miss Hart’s Training School ‘yrrners 
Empire Theatre and Companies ghanies. 11 teachers. Spring water. 8-acre athletic field. junter. Senior, Graduate and Normal Trainers’ Courses. 











—_ Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates Practice Kinderga urtens. Students’ residenc For par- 
I N G S L E moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards. | ticulars address as 
‘atalog. James M. Hucues, A.M., Headmaster. Miss ADELAIDE 7. ILLMAN. 


School for Boys || Institute o Musical) 
92 tales from New Yor city. in the New Jersey His | Frt of the City of Mew Bork Bethlehem || Penn Hall School for Girls 





22 miles from New Yorl: City, in the "Ne w Jersey Hills 
Boys are taught how to study yew school building with 




























































































completely equipped laboratori and recreation room 
Large athletic field. Separate residence for younger boys FRANK DAMROSCH, “Director Preparatory School AIM —Full Development of True Womanhood =™ 
with teaching and personal care adapted to their needs. | | 4 welt-endowedschool. Compl . | iain lia we . 
Mg : } [4 dowed schoo omplete Courses in all branches ? " SES STU MUSEMENTS 
Military drill. For illustrated catalog address Box f of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regular and Post-graduate pene py ~ S. — beye 10'30 COURSES CF SiuEE os Riding 
. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., E ‘ells, 3 x Departments. Session—October 15th, 1917, to June Ist, pared for leading universities In « . Se 
J ssex Fells, N. J sete,  Peensactun ond fusther iateramtion fennished years. Unanimous endorsement of College —— H ag 
on application to THE SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue our work by principal univer- Modern Language an Genel 
SEMI- - - . sities. Schoiarships to vari- Domestic Science Roasien, Fences. 
ous colleges. Modern build- Musie, Art Corrective Gymnust 
MILITARY ings. Finely-equipped Gym- New Gymnasium and Swimming Poo! sa = 
nasium, Swimming Pool and Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. 
~ vs . ’ ? MILITARY extensive Athletic grounds. May each year spent at Atlantic City. Vork con 
For Sixty Select Young Boys Reasonable rates, Separate tinues without interruption. Rates $600. lor cata 
’ ’ SCHOOL 
: oe Junior School. Catalog. logue and view book address 
A x hool with a person iltouch. Enough | Prepares boys for college, certificate privileges, JOHN L. TUGGEY, M.A., FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J 
military training to inculcate A ibits of | physical training. Splendidly equipped buildings. Headmaster Chambersburg, Pa. 
obedience, promptness, orderliness and Gymnasium and athletic field. Sympathetic fac- | $$ 
self-reliance Study and play carefully | ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a sepa = ; . - rave 81 (ii 
’ , ° ate school for boys unde For cate , 28 ~ NT THy A La VIER RY % % it i 
supervised. One teacher to nine boys — , under 13. F or cat alog addre SAW BARI A BP ANA FAAS . Ly 
Complete equipment, buildings remod WILLIAM RANAEY, A.M, re b., Pra., Ossining-ca-Hedsea, N.Y. | on “ ‘i 
eled and refurnished. Athletic field. Nazareth Hall is a character builder — not a a 














mere trainer of the mind.”’— George B. Cortelyou. 


KILL ACADEMY | Men like former Secretary George B. Cortelyou, former Easily reached from New York or Philadelphia. Set a 
Attorney Genera: Wickersham and other graduates know termediate and Junior Departments. Prepares f ee 


All sports. Healthful, convenient loca- 
tion. Catalog 






































Major CHARLES M. DUN CAN } well the high standard of Nazareth Halltraining. Nazareth and business. Also for Annapolis and West Point. are 
j Box 89, Freehold, N. J , Pounded 1833 85thYear Military since 1857 Hall Military Academy—one of the oldest schools in Amer- always in direct touch with their — iad t ¢ , 
} . 2@ » N. Jd. | ° ° i ica, founded 1740—possesses a modern up-to-date equipment university men who take pride in their remar > “a 
Junior School, 8 to 13, separate build- | kame «for training the modern boy. It is healthfully located, high of accomplishment in boy education. Boys rec | 
_ —— ing. Upper School prepares for College mag =6above the sea, between the South and Blue Mountains tary and Athletic training. Moderate rates. Non . 





New Jersey, Orange 


: ; For information address EXECUTIVE OFFICER, Nazareth, Pa. 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls wlinirstnsacenaianate 


and Business. New buildings. Address 

























































J.C. Bucher, A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prias. 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- -- 
paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field 
Catalog on request Address Muss Lucite C. Brearp. = 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806. 
Vassar Preparatory School. Certi- 
New Jersey, Pennington, Box 20 Putnam Hall cate Lal ny for all leading col- 
. eges. Special two year course for High School graduates. 
The Pennington School Music, Art and Domestic Science a eae seme 
For boys. Distinctively Christian. Ideal surroundings riding. Sleeping Porches. Separate house for younger 
' beautiful village 5; minutes from New York, so from children. Address ELLen C. Bartiett, A.B., Principal. 
hiladelphia. Prepares for College and Technical Schools 
Excellent te. course Modern buildings with com New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-24 _ - ‘ 
ep equipment, including gymnasium with large swim \ Boardin < Yay Schc — wind 
ling pool Strong male faculty Military Drill Boy Repton Schoo young = — A be, A. e ae { 
Scout work under competent supervision. Moderate rates Primary to end of the First and Second years of C ollege Lincoln’s Birthday — 
Separate Junior School for limited number of boys—9 to Preparatory work. Homelike atmosphere ay * indi- : * 
13 years. ltlome care For booklet, address vidual attention. Moderate fees—No extras. Address Celebration 















FRANK MacDaniet, D. D., Headmaster. HEADMASTER, 
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[raining Girls for Tomorrow 

Devon Manor, anticipating the new 
and wider demands on the woman of to- 
morrow’, trains a girl to assume with 
ease her larger réle within and without 

the home. Its equipment is complete. 
Situated sixteen miles from Philadel- 
| phia, it enjoys the cultural advantages 
| of that city, while commanding the 
fnest possible country surroundings 

| that make for quiet nerves and con- 
centration of interests. 

College-trained faculty. In addition to 
the usual college preparatory and Junior 
College courses, training is offered in 
Social Service, Secretaryship, House- 
hold Arts Sciences, Journalism, 
Music t, Expression, Kindergarten. 

Five buildings, sixteen acres. Out- 

| door classrooms. All outdoor sports. 
| School farm to supply fresh vegetables. 
Resident physician, nurse and dietitian. 
The catalog describes the details. Ad- 
dress 
DEVON MANOR 
| Box 88 Devon, Pennsylvania 
FRANCIS R. LOWELL, A. B., President 
DITH SAMSON, Principal 


‘DEVON MANOR 





McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


McCLURE’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE 
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The Birmingham 


School for Girls 








“* The Mountain School’’ 

EALTHFUL, invigorating location 
amid picturesque surroundings. 
School park land of 100 acres. Six 
modern, homelike buildings for 90 girls 
and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not 
going tocollege. Character building and 
social training. Music, dancing, prac- 
tical domestic science and athletic train- 
ing. New $30,000 building with gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. R. R. Founded 

1853. Write for illustrated booklet. 


ALVAN R. GRIER, Pres. 
P. S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 
Box 103, Birmingham, Pa. 














Instruction in small groups 
Development of character 

efficient service in life. Prepares for colleges, 
technical schools. Separate Junior Depart- 
ment—complete equipment. _Gymnasium and 
twenty-acre athletic field. Carnegie Library. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. 

OscarS.Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box10'. Pennsburg. Pa. 


s — personal care. 
and training for 





PENNSYLVANIA Military College Men COMMAND 


In the U. S. Army; in the National Guard of man 


Officers’ Reserve Corps 


and Finance. ear. 


detailed from Active List by 
PREPAR \ 


rORY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


U.S. A. Collegiate Courses in Civil Engineering 
Crack Cavairy, Infantry and Artill 
Government. Sint 


States; and hold important rank in tho 
ies 


Chemistry, Econom 
es. Cavalry Captain 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant, Box 506, Chester, Pa. 


“The West Point of the Keystone State” 








Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania_ 


for Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke and Vassar. 


rse, Music, Art, 

r. Stone building, 

large sleeping porch. Pasketball, hockey, 
EMMA 


Domestic Science. Healthful location in teart of Alleg 
modern improvements—all couse pennant with bath. 
tennis and all outdoop athletics. 
ILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of 


Certificate ae. Also strong 

ny Mountains. Pure 

Gymnasium, swim- 

Cc pies and views 
hool. 














I wenty-three minutes 
trom Philadelphia 


A Cultural and Practical School 


O discover and develop each pupil's aptitude for some 
definite life work; 
academic and social training. 
and College Departments. 

Arts and Crafts, Art, Oratory. 

Arts. and Sciences. Secretaryship, Normal 

Kindergarten. Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, new Gymnasium. 

- Rooms with private baths. 


M.H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box401, Jenkintown, Pa. 





‘or Young Women 





and to seek true culture through 
College Preparatory 
Conservatory of Music, 
Elective courses in domestic 
Gymnastics, Normal 


Moderate terms. For catalog address 











highest purposes in life. Thro 


Literary, Seientifie and Engi 
Domestic Science = athlet 
L. SPRAGUE, D. D., Presi 


= o 
Wyoming Seminary 
CO-EDUCATIONAL School where boys and girls get a proper vision of the 

us. 


h association they start life with 
posite sex. Exceptional teachers make these ideals 


Courses. Business. 
Endowei—low rates. Write for 





proper 









catalog. 
KI NGSTON, PA. 
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room and studio. 


N ew 


gymnasium. 











A Junior College 


Highest standards maintained in all departments—Aca- | 
demic (four years high school and two years college) , Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Economics, Special! training in Red | 

il 


fire-proof dormitories; 
For catalogue and full information write 


Richard G. Cox, A.M., President 


Syashville College 


For Young Women 
BOX E 


Distinctive School | 


Cross and Emergency Aid. Only 100 students accepted. 


splendid athletic grounds; 








—— 
« New 
Dormitories 


Fire-Proof 
Sprinkler System 


and Conservato === 
ee eS 








The elevation. 


homes of the country. 


e Many 


One 


Tennis Courts 










NASHVILLE, TENN. 
a 





Franklin and Marshall Academy 


the beautiful, 
grounds, the varied interests and the inti- 
mate association of teachers and students, 
combine to make this one of the fine school 
Situated in 
garden spot” of the United States. 

at the best possible development of body 
THADDEUS G. HELM and EDWIN M HARTMAN, A. .M., Principals, Lancaster, Pa 


and mind. Founded 1787. 
leading colleges and technical 
Also offers Academic Courses. 
buildings—with modern equipment 
Gymnasium, athletics of all kinds. Schoo 
not conducted for profit Terms $425 
Catalog. Address Box 402 


ample 


school 


“the 
Aims 








THE YEATES SCHOOL | 


At Yeates your boy will be individually studied 


because there is one master to each 
110 acres. Al! sports. Two athletic fields. 
nasium. Swimming pool. Write 





asda 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School —A 
thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for 
college or business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal 
attention to each boy. 
Location—On the west- 
ern slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment — Modern and complete. Magnifice nt 

pew Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and ‘The Spirit 














of A Mercersburg.” Address Box 109. 
WILLIAM MANN IRV:NE, LL. D., Headmaster. 











Swarthmore =a” School 


A well established school of limited numbers. 
Modern, well equipped buildings, recreation and 
refined surroundings. Junior School for younger 
boys. Booklets, ‘“‘The Vision of Swarthmore’’ 
and *“‘A Mother’s Letter and What Came of It,’ 
will interest every parent who 7 a son to edu- 
cate. Catalog. A. H. TOMLINSON, 
» Dept. 106, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 M. Phila.) 


eight boys. 
Gym- 
for catalog. 


JOHN H. SCHWACKE, Hezdmaster, Box 424, Lancaster, Pa. 


Wirsburs)\ 













Prepares for 


i] 

Hi} 
In Nashville—the South’s great center of education and {!/ 
culture. Nashville College girls are known for grace, i! 
tact and skill no less than for accomplishment in class 





Extensive 








GishopSooe anor 


Box 233, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A schocl for girls offering exceptional oppo rtunitic 
in preparation for college or for life. Certificate 
privileges. Special two-year cultural course for 
High School graduates. Exceptional advantages in 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and fclence, Arts and 
Crafts and Expression. Secretarial work. Junior 
Department. 

High, healthful location, convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. Outdoor sports—Tennis, basket 
ball, skating, riding. Swimming Pool. For booklet 


uddress 
WYANT, Principal 














CLAUDE N. 














New Dormitory Building now being constructed 


MARY LYON SCHOOL 


Definite college preparation in an interesting, at 
tive wa 
and individual! specialties. Unusual facilities for play 
time riding, canoeing, swimming, aesthetic dancin 
and all athletic sports. Seven eee our home for 
little girls. Catz alog on reques 

~M.C erst, A.B "PLANCES L- CRIST, A. B., Prins. 
Box i5 Swarthmore, Penna. 








he very best training in all the fine arts 











DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Certifi 
cate privileges with all colleges and technical! 
schools. 20 teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Music, Art, Crafts, Expression 
Domestic Science. Large campus and 
athletic field. Swimming pool. Two gymna 
siums. Co-educational. Separate dormi 
tories. Rates $350. No extras. Catalog 





Rev. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D. D., Box C, Williamsport, Pa. 




































Established 
boys enrolled from 
countries this year. 
highest 
incentives to Christian manhood. 
business training. 
intimate 

swimming 
year 
yroader preparation 
can give. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box C 


| RORTER: “MILITARY ACADEMY 


1867 A national school 206 
18 states and 4 foreign 
An unusual junction of 
preparation with strongest 
College or, 
Boys are developed through 
system. Gymnasium and 
All out-of-door sports the 
Unusually liberal terms. A 
than the public school 


scholastic 


tutoring 
pool 
round. 


Catalog 


Charleston, S. C. 


— - — — 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, VERMONT, VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN 


STAUNTON > 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private 
Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 






































fOR G/RLS AND YOUNG WOMEN zeit 


Se “yy. N WORK AND IN PLAY the = of Ward- G 
: PE “ Belmont are stimulated to their finest interest, 


y enjoyment and achievement in all that leads to their physical, social, 
intellectual and moral development. Inspired by delightful sur- 
roundings and associations and encouraged by the kindly influence 
| and close, persona! instruction of master-minds, our young women 
| 
| 
| 



















































enter with hearty enthusiasm into every activity of college life 1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
; ; he s l he labo 3 : , 7 . , ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
cone aan, ashe ball or te the etedio and domestic eckuace, (he mobbest idenks of coh- air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 


cient. wholesome, practical and cultured womanhood are the common goal of Wanp- Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High 


BELMONT students | 

























| The fifty or more instructors comprising the faculty, are selected for their culture, | moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops 
ability, experience and moral fitness from the leading American and European Uni ! “ -- ~ “ . 

| versities, Conservatories and Studios. The beautiful campus and buildings, repre- |}}/ obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively 

| sent ng an investment of $750,000.00, afford every comfort, convenience and facility ! ° ° if ° % ° . 
| for the protection and training of body and mind. | equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 

| In Nashville, “The Athens of the South,” the center of Southern education and cul- | ‘ » one . . =. a. 2 —_ ._. ° . 
| re, favored by the peerless winter climate of the beautiful bluegrass region of Ten- [| sports enc ouraged. Daily drills and exercise In open air. Boy Ss 
erase, pouas woronn Sees he San bated eS Eee aoe ws dei ce. from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, indivi 





t 

r 

ful and profitable association to enjoy the distinctive advantages of a thoroughly ap- 
t 


Ein af atone and patna" WHI! | ualinstruction by our éutorialsystem. Standards and traditions hi:h | 
| Academy 57 years old. New $200,000 barracks full equipment, 


| 
| Training, the facilities and instruction at WarD-BeLMOoNnT meet the exacting demands | 
| of a most discriminating patronage The Academic Course includes Preparatory, } | 
| | 

\ 

} 


| absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $400. Handsome catalog free. Address 
COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 













High School and College Work. Session opens September 19th. 
Early application is desirable. as the number of students is limited. Write for com. 
plete Catalogues and Book of Views. | 




























































Addre 
WARD-BELMONT, Box M, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 





HAT HAM vom 
C A institute 
2 FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, va. OF 
Ri. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Episcopal Visitor | 
Rev. ©. Orlando Praden, Rector. Beautiful and § 
healthful location. 10-acre camovus. Modern 
equipment. Athletics,Gym. College Preparatory 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog 
Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B.P., Principsi, Box? 
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thern Seminary | Woodberry Forest, Schoo! 


Military training Standards in scholarship high 
Graduates successful in colleges and universities. In 
June, 1916, 18 degrees were conferred upon men pre- 
mared at Woodberry Forest: Univ. of Va. (9), Co- 
ie (2), Harvard (1), Yale (1), Princeton (1), West 
Point (1), Univ. of N. ¢ 1), Auburn (1), Univ. of 
Texas (1). Equipment complete. Athletic sports 
emphasized Football and baseball fields, tennis 
courts, golf course, large gymnasium, swimming pool. 


Headmaster, Box 100 - - Woodberry Forest, Virginia 























Sah 9 Se sear ae 
. 50th 
For Girls and Young Women. ¥.;- 
Students may enter at any time 

Location: || he school is located in the famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted | 
for its natural scenery and tine winter climate. It is 

reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet 




















Chick Springs 
Military Academy 


ord. Not a serious case of illness In years i 
‘ iat The School: $160,000 equipment. Certif cate privi- 1S 
\ high grade preparatory schoo lege to leading colleges. Courses of one and twe w 
leak @ “ene : ae ae years for high school graduates A’t, Expression, out 8th year will yy Ly t 
designec o develop its students into Domestic ~cience and Secretarial Courses. Special 2 go core tpt — 4. ~ gt f 
1 nis } eti oF > 798 N sic . y . rs - a tenets 3 - ; Slenn ti 
frank manly, Christian gentlemen. udvantages in Music, including Pipe Organ beautiful location near Blue Ridge Mountains 


insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, bas’ et- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health ree- 





Home Lifein Modern School: lor years the Seminary 


p ‘ “e . C y gh standards 
hat been school of area individuality, consist ng RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY \. | | {i2:sizzisc; Abomeske shoot wien st andi 


Our diploma admits, without examina- 










































































tions, to leading colleges and universi- in un giving, the, gir home and friends. freedom of FOR BOYS Bedtord, Va. each boy may ‘receive individual. attention om 
ties of America Moral, religious and tion to her whole life, to health, manners and char- | Offers prompt and thorough prepa ation for college, eg gg nag Annual Spring en pment 
j rv t , rn acter, as well as to mind, the whole aim being to | scientific school or business life. The liberal endow- preg Y a ae ‘HU eee 
military trainin I irmness and strict- make heratrue woman. Bishop Vincent, founder of | ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this | Maj. MORGAN _H. HUDGINS. Princioal, Box 402. 
ness ithout harshne Hazing pro- Chautauqua, said: “If the school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms. | 
hibited Athlet people of the North knew $300 “— ~ 5 as ps wr the — year. - | VirGtnta, Woodstock, Box 4 — 
PPE ' what Southern Seminary | extras andolph- Macon boys succee -526 grad- Preparatory 
; , . : has, you would have dou- uates of this school have received full college degrees, The Massanutten Academy School for y 
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McClure’s August Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, adver- 
tised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Food Editor of The McClure Publications. In recom- 

mending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each month 
we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. All have been 
advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be 
added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Genesee Pure Food Co. Jell-O 
Heinz 57 Varieties 
Hills Bros. 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Baby Foods 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. (Page 3) 
Great Valley Mills Whole Infant Foods 
Mellin’s Food (Page 11) 


Baking Powders 
Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 39) 


Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 


Walter Baker & Co. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Postum 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine : 
Pabst Extract Co. 
Sanatogen (Page 59) 





| National Biscuit Company 


| Frank E. 


Toilet Preparations 


Baldpate Hair Tonic 
Bauer & Black (Page 61) 
Carmen Powder 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap (Page 56) 
Depree Chemical Co. 
Fairy Soap (Page 65) 
Freezone (Page 56) 
Hinds, A. S. 

Ice Mint (Page 65) 
Ivory Soap (Page 12) 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Mentholatum (Page 3) 
Milhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. (Page 59) 
Newskin Company (Page 55) 
“Nujol” 

Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeiar, Night Cream 
Resinol Soap 

Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Candies and Confections 


Dean’s Cough Drops 
Lowney’s Chocolates 

Luden’s Cough Drops 

Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 
Sterling Gum 

Whitman’s Chocolates 


Cereals 
Grape Nuts (Page 47) 
Post Toasties 
Quaker Oats Co. (Page 46) 
Shredded Wheat (Page 45) 


Listerine 


Crackers and Biscuits 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Davis Fish Co. 


, Miscellaneous 
Fruits 





Pompeian Olive Oil 


Atwood Grapefruit Company Pompeian Salad Dressing 
All food products and beverages advertised in McClure’s Magazine must conform to 


the Westfield standard as follows: 








The McClure-Westfield 


Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS 
ACID or its Salts, BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID 
or its Salts, HYDROFLUORIC ACID or its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any 
other non-condimental preservative. 

Food shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE 
COLORS, nor be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 
added thereto so as to injuriously affect their quality, strength or purity. 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no 
DISHONEST LABEL nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATE- 
MENTS. 


Standard of Pure Foods 
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and his exacting food standards can 


Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure 
Mass., nationally known as “The Pure Food Town,” 
likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 

The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield 
Board of Health, will give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and 
certified as safe, pure and wholesome — over fifteen hundred of them. By special-arrange- 
ment with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 

Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 10c in stamps or silver. The use of this 
book will keep impure foods out of your home. Your grocer can furnish you many of the 
certified brands under any classification. Send for it to-day. 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed find roc for which you will please send a copy of The Westfield Pure Food Book to 
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HE skin that is exposed to salt water, summer sun and ocean breezes is apt to be 
irritated by soap that ordinarily might seem mild and not unpleasant. 


No matter what the condition of the skin may be, Ivory Soap always feels delightful. It 
contains nothing that can irritate, roughen or inflame. : 


Ivory Soap is free from alkali and all materials that have even the slightest suggestion of 
harshness. It is strictly pure, neutral soap of the highest grade and, therefore, as harmless 
and as grateful to any skin at any time, as clear, soft water. 





[VORY SOAP.......... UM ........... 998% PURE 
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Julian he OF 
WcCulloch af -- oop 


Chapter I — Exile 


E lay in a patch of young wild oats, high on 
the flank of one of the mountains that shut in 
Siloam Valley, and gazed sullenly at the place 
of his banishment. If he had been a woman he 
would have wept; being nineteen years old and almost 
aman he tried cursing half-heartedly under his breath. 
Painted steeps, splotched with great swipes of 
burning orange California poppies, blue ground lupine; 
ranches spread maplike below; the stone dome of the 
Mission, nestled in a fold of the seaward hills; even the 
infinite reaches where the valley opened out grandly 
the dazzling blue Pacific; he turned from 
the loathed beauty of it all, rolled over on his back and 
stared straight up into the clear sky, black eyes in- 
trospective, black brows knotted in a frown that was 
more or less habitual. Julian McCulloch, son of 
Stephen MeCulloch, the rich patent-medicine man of 
Las Reudas and San Vicente, was trying, in the eternal 
dialectics of a boy's soul, to remember that first year 
in ‘he valley when, as it seemed to him now, he would 
heen about seven. 
\\s father and mother — they were the main figures 
at he was remembering. His mother, at that time, 
le had thought very beautiful and wonderful; hard to 
please, but somehow she made him want very much 
to please her. 
at a little monkey he had been at seven — at 
nine — ten — anxiously exact in all the 
if las of “preceding” and “following,” the opening 
| oors, the carrying of wraps or parcels, rigmarole of 
ition, of arrival and departure! He recalled with 
shame how he had liked the posturing and ex- 
ig, how he had lapped up the talk about his 
ui i hair and black eyes. His hair was black enough 
Ife ran his hands through the thick, glossy mass 
urled close and plumage-like to a well-domed head, 
cl ling and tousling it as he lay face upturned to the 
thinking — thinking — thinking. 
it first time — which of course was not a first 
it all, but stood out so in memory only because it 
lie last time in all his knowledge of them when his 
and mother ‘had talked together, intimately, as 
people’s parents talked. They came by train 
Pablo. It was then as now Siloam’s nearest 
point. On the train they turned him out of 
section and made him go and sit quite at the 
0 end of the car with the porter while they ar- 
ind argued excitedly, yet guardedly, as though 
were something that must not be overheard. 
they got to San Pablo, on the long drive across 
inge to the ranch, he was all ears to that ve- 
it cautious exchange of accusation and excuse 
en those two on the back seat. 


to the sea 
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Supper over, the two had gone into his mother’s 
room — which seemed at that time to be his father’s 
also — and shut the door. He had cruised forlornly 
about outside. He felt that he ought to stay in the 
dining-room or kitchen where the servants who had 
been sent up ahead of them were busy; but he hung 
around, fascinated, though heaven knows he could 
neither hear much nor comprehend anything. Then, 
after a long, long time, his father looked out and 
called, “Julian!”’ and he was ashamed of being caught. 

When he got into the room, there was his mother 
looking very queer and excited — but very handsome, 
too. She called him over to her and took hold of his arm. 

“It is clearly understood between you and me, 
Stephen,” she spoke to his father above his head — he 
could not see her, “if. we stay under the same roof; if 
there’s no divorce — no scandal — I’m to be free in 
every way; exactly as much as though there had been a 
divorce. You hear, Julian?” , 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You understand?” 

“Yes, mother.” He did not — but that was what 
she expected him to say. 

“God, but you can rub it in, Nettie!” his father had 
muttered angrily; then, ““That’s the bargain. I have 
the name of keeping my word.” 

There was more — all mixed up. He was very sleepy. 
It was long past his usual bedtime. He had to drag 
his mind awake every minute. He wanted to go on 
with the mysterious, half-hearted thrill of the occasion 





No serial that McClure’s ever pub- 
lished attracted more attention than 
“The Straight Road.” The author 
must remain unknown. Here is a 
new novel, equally powerful, that 


will be talked about. Begin it now 





which seemed to make him, Julian, of so much impor- 
tance. But he couldn’t keep awake. 

He never knew when it all ended that night, or when 
he, himself, was undressed and put to bed. Both things 
must have happened after he went finally to sleep, for 
in the morning he waked in his cot out in the tent, and 
when he came into the house his father was not there. 
His mother always had a breakfast-tray in her room, 
and he looked eagerly in when it was carried to her. 








Lynnie 
Willis ey Lr 
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She was alone. She lay there in the big bed, a silken 
negligee pulled over her lacy white gown, a boudoir-cap 
covering the dark hair. She called for him. He went 
and sat by her while she ate. Her face looked bright 
and hard, somehow; but she didn’t scold him. After a 
while she said her head ached and sent him away 

After his father’s going there were no more such 
exciting occasions, and it seemed to the seven-year-old 
that he could only maintain his importance through the 
long, sickly, cloying memories of his mother’s nervous 
headaches, when he was called in from his solitary 
play to sit beside her in the darkened room, sitting 
there — sitting there — sitting there till his own head 
ached twice as hard. And that would seem, in some 
way, satisfactory to his mother. He was proud of it, 
too, though old Ben Dye, the ranch manager, fussed 
and muttered, ‘ Rather see a kid of mine tied up by the 
thumbs than treated that way.” Old Ben 
Uncle Ben spoke right out to his mother. He 
always called her Nettie —her full name was An- 
toinette Julian McCulloch —and she complained 
that he was too familiar, because he had known her 
when she was a little girl in Juneau, and he and Tom 
Julian, an older brother who brought her up, and for 
whom her son was named, ran partners. 

Julian knew, as a child does know things, that they 
were very rich. Yet Thatcher Dye, seven years older 
than he, the only child Uncle Ben had left at home, 
was eagerly desired for a playmate. He was a big boy 
who had to work. They kept cattle on the ranch then, 
and Thatch was aureoled by the glory that rings a cow 
boy. His mother forbade his being much with Thatcher 
Dye. There was no reason given. She just objected. 

There was a magnificent great million-dollar hotel 
at Liveoak, with the best golf links and polo field in 
the state, and innumerable tennis courts. Athletic 
events were pulled off there. In former years his father, 
who was something of an amateur athlete, came down 
for these. Also they used to take a fast team and make 
a long drive to one of the big ranches or country places 
out beyond San Pablo when there was a house-party. 
But the regimen for Julian, even then, had been cast 
iron — early hours, special diet, outdoor sleeping 

Now he rolled over and raised his head to face the 
valley, beating with an angry fist on the ground. Poor 
little devil of a sniveling kid — scared to death 
scared of life — crawling around hypnotized on the idea 
of pleasing somebody by making a monkey of himself! 
He stared down toward the McCulloch ranch; a great, 
straggling, brown bungalow-built house — its very 
walls ought to remember the dejection of those days. 
The place was neglected now; his mother hadn't cared 
to come here for three years. Uncle Ben let the gate 
lie, when it fell off the hinges. But to Julian there was 
always a seven-year-old boy, watching the dust of a 


to Julian, 
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departing rig that carried his parents down the road, 
afraid to go back in the house where there were only the 
human companionship 
tching passers-by, smiling at them, so 
or even hailed him. 


servants, getting what sense of 
he couid from wa 


that they often waved to him, 


Sometimes these passers-by would be Spanish or 
Portuguese from away up at the upper end of the valley 
where the road whiffled out of sight. 

That summer of long ago, and the summer that 
was to be. swam togethér in Julian's mind. He stared 
at the vallev where the road, a ribbon of tan, threaded 


Chere was one of those fellows 
home — an empty wagon, 
McCulloch gate. But this 
hanging on il, 
away to- 


‘ 1 
wp ior tim. 


vodione he 
on it now, tovitke, winding 
of course. He was near the 


there would be no small bov 


dust 
a spanking team. 


evening 
watching the 
gether behind 
Doe sc 
turn out 
of her headaches. or, 


} } | 


she chose to be 


where his parents drove 


vou want in this world and get 
se? When his mother was better 
as old Ben said, “of her pouting,” 


Lome 


ervthing 
to be a cur 
own account, 
about with the people in that bargain 
which he had not understood at the time, apparently 
concerned the had so passionately desired; 

was taken ever with her, when it was 
If she went at night she’d have him 


verv gav on her 
Siloam. Yet 


thing he 
for now he vw here 


a daylight affair 


in to see her in her beautiful gown before she started. 
and he tried hard to dig up the right thing to say 
and do ind be that he might hang onto these 
unbeli ‘Va bl new pri ileges. 


Lying there on the mountain flank remembering, the 
hoy’s mouth twisted to something between a smile and 
a sneer. How hard had tried; what pains he had 
gone to, sometimes making his mother angriest by the 


very thing he thought would please her. The sneer 
ha? it as he recalled how quakingly scared he had 
been when his father suddenly appeared at the ranch 
in the fall to take them home. He needn't have been 
afraid. Indeed, his popularity with his mother, which 
had seemed to be settling down a bit, was brightened 
up by the arrival. His father was put in one of the 
ranch guest-rooms. clear at the other end of the house. 

His father’s air was defiant. The next morning, with 
their wraps on and almost ready to go, he said some- 


thing queer about why he had come. “Just as well not 


to take the whole of Siloam Valley into your confi- 
dence,” he had jerked out. Julan’s mother had 
pulled him to her, absently putting on his hat which 
shu he ld in her hi nicl, it al whic h he immediately took 


house. She answered 


which he 


were still in the 
ill odd, 


as the mec 


they 


with veiled eves and 


off, since 


aloof voice was 


hue neeforth reseryv¢ ad for his father, 


his father 


to know 


and all 


If he had dreaded to lose his new importance when 
they got back to Las Reudas that fall, his fear proved 
groundless. His mother still paid an almost dis- 


attention to 7 

big, pleasant room 
open fire, and a pst porch that jutted 
porch and the brick drive. But 
second-floor 


concerting amount ot 


His quarters were unchanged, 
with an 
out above the carriage 
where his father 
front rooms, with 


and mother had had the 
an outlook over the gardens and the 
avenue father mysteriously 
domiciled on the third floor in luxurious bachelor apart- 


bevond, his now was 


ments, bath and billiard-room, and a small gymnasium. 
He didn’t remembe r that before this time, his 
mother had a suite in the apartment house — the 


Antoimett which she owned in San Vicente. She 
had now He didn't think his father’s foot had ever 
crossed the threshold of it: but she used to live there 
for a week at a time when there was an opera in town, 
r dressmaker. Once 
Julian on the 
had been given 


a session with h 
be«l 


ere 


;s having 
had had il 


room, 


or she wa 
made for 
often he 


or twice she 
couch hh the liv ng 
a place in some other apartment for her convenience. 
There was nothing else on that third floor of the Las 
Reudas home but the trunk room where empty bag- 
sloping attic that held 


was stored, and a bit of 


gage 


an old square plano and other disused relic furniture. 
And since his father had moved in there, that part 
of the world the atti a small bov's delight 


slunk when he 
house. If she 


was denied. If he 
thought his mother 
wht him coming from the place she always 
asked sharply if his father was in — if he had been 
invited to go up ther and what he had been doing. 
Back of the McCulloch home on the Avenue at Las 
Reudas the ground fell away in a manner so unsightly 
as to make lots of little value. Out of sight, around 
the turn of the skulked the garbage dump with 
its skeleton frames of old bed-springs, its myriad scat- 
tered bottles and tin cans. A sort of street, nameless 
so far as he knew, held the homes of operatives in his 
father’s factory. Men and boys in overalls, women and 
girls in gingham and shabby sweaters, they streamed 
from the big buildings where the 
Specific was mixed and bottled, wrapped, packed and 
in and out, as though the 


went up there, he 
Was out of the 


down 


arroyvo, 


tenements to the 


in and out, 


shipped, pouring 


factory were some sluggish monster that breathed them 
thus to furnish its life. Daggett’s Grocery on one cor- 
ner seemed to captain the waste of dirty shacks, homes 
of factory hands, day laborers, Japs and Chinese, that 
stretched in unrelieved ugliness clear across the creek 
hollow to the rising ground where the eucalyptus 
planting began. ; 

His sleeping-porch overlooked all this. He see 
to spend a good deal of time in his cot on that porch 
these days; by order of his mother, as it were. He 
didn’t feel ill, yet there was a white-capped nurse with 
him sometimes. He was told that he was growing too 
fast. 

He studied the back streets. They swarmed with 
children. He didn’t believe those boys down there had 
any such problems as his. He made up his mind to go 
and see. When he got up from one of these unreal oc- 
casions, and they brought Chapo from the ranch for 
him to ride, it was straight into the hinterland of the 
back streets that he galloped. He stored some memories 
to take back with him. The young wolf Dip Savage 
had chained up in his back yard, was one of these. 
It snapped at everybody. Such was life in the gulch. 
Why, the oldest Willis boy, Oliver, got killed down there 
by the falling in of a tunnel that Ollie and the Daggetts 
and Dip Savage and some others were digging in a 
bank for a robber’s cave. It seemed to be a region 
in which things happened, where you might meet life 
in the raw. , Indeed, he came back from it more than 
once covered with mud that had been thrown at him 
in the direct, free expression of class prejudice; but he 
had heard a new kind of talk, a speech pregnant, ellip- 
tical, that borrowed nothing from books. 

When his mother — quite by chance — found out, 
he was punished, and a ban laid upon the hollow back 
there forever. He was not to go down there on any 
pretext, for any reason. 

It was after his voice broke that he first had really 
big rows with his mother. Lying here on the flank of 
Old Bitter, looking up at the sky, he gave the matter 
deep attention. Yes, it was about then that his mother’s 
management of bim, the life she offered, began to seem 
utterly silly. He couldn’t understand it himself. He 
seemed to be a different person. 

Does everything you want in this world - 
turn out to be a curse? 

He looked back to seasons at Tahoo, the Yosemite, 
Coronado, winters at home in Las Reudas or San 
Vicente, at Los Angeles or San Francisco. His mother’s 
interest in life was society. His days and nights were 
a procession of such social functions, which came more 
and more as the years went on to be practically the 
same as hers — balls, musicals, luncheons and outings 
of the Junior set, motor trips where you couldn’t be 
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Tonight 


by 
Sara Teasdale 


HE moon is a flower of curving gold, 
The sky is still and blue; 
The moon was made for the sky to hold — 
And I for you. 


The mbdon is a flower without a stem, 
The sky is luminous; 

Eternity was made for them — 
Tonight for us. 





alone for a minute to enjoy anything, but were des- 
perately, almost agonizingly, alone in the middle of a 
noisy crowd. 

And there were times when he was trailed about hu- 
miliatingly from one lung specialist to another, because 
he was still growing too fast; put through whatever regi- 
men the specialist of the moment prescribed; pushed 
in his studies and then, just when they were getting 
interesting, his tutor would be laid off. It had come to 
be that he and his mother quarreled more or less all the 
time. She still watched jealously to keep him from his 
father — the one thing they were almost unconsciously 
agreed upon was to hide their wranglings from him. 

This was easy enough. Stephen McCulloch moved 
on the horizon of his son’s life, an enigmatic figure, 
coming and going, an alien presence; rarely offering 
speceh or comment on anything in the home. The 
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intercourse between Julian and his father was stric tly 
formal, cool and slightly sarcastic on the man’s side, 
bewildered and uncommunicative on the boy’s part. 

Below him as he lay now, showing how he had got to 
his perch, was a low, nondescript roadster. He and 
Calkins, his tutor, had left San Vicente in the little car 
this morning, and made the valley by noon. He'd 
have had to come by train and ship the machine, if 
good old Calk hadn’t spoken up for the drive. The 
machine was his in a sense that almost nothing else 
was; for he had had a hand in building it. Up to a 
month ago, Thatcher Dye had been working in Las 
Reudas as chauffeur for the MeCullochs. It was hy 
who had planned the little car; it was set on the chassis 
of an old imvorted racer that had once belonged 
Julian’s father, and equipped with expensive appliances 
from half a dozen old ears gathered up from the garag 
at home in Las Reudas or bought from the aut 
wreckers. Though she had boarded Ben Dye’s son 
out of the house, and set other distances and restric. 
tions between him and her own, Thatch hadn't lasted 
long as chauffeur with his mother. There was a Jay 
in the place now, a pert, cheeky fellow who wore his 
uniform smartly. 

The building of the roadster, trying it out, took 
Julian once more into The Land of Back Streets. 
Again he tried the gang in the hollow. His mother was 
giving a big reception. He utilized his chance of being 
out of the house till late by gathering a bunch of the 
back street crew and examining the question of how 
it would feel to drink too much! All he found to con- 
demn, even now, was the folly of the thing. What 
he said to himself was — how could you tell that you 
always wanted to be sober, unless you tried, onc« 
anyhow, getting thoroughly lit up? Well — he tried 
it. And he had the luck to stagger into his mother’s 
dining-room full of guests! 

Of course after that there was nothing to do but keep 
a shut mouth and take what she chose to give him. 
He spoke only once. It was when he found this was 
going to cost him the trip to Alaska. 

She wouldn't let up an inch. She was only too well 
suited. She didn’t want a grouchy, queer nineteen- 
year-old son with her in the East, at the seaside resor 
and in Canada, where it turned out she was now going. 
She packed him off to the ranch. His father was back 
and forth between California and Juneau a!l summer, 
and every summer; she had killed two birds with one 
stone; got rid of him so far as she was concerned, but 
guarded against his being with his father in her absence. 

He threw his head up suddenly and looked about him. 
How late it was! The toylike wood-wagon must be 
nearly home by this time. Who would meet its driver? 
Did he love the people he lived with — or quarrel with 
them? He had seen the Bruckner cows, looking from 
this distance like a flock of pied specks herded by one 
larger and two smaller specks, as they moved along 
the road being turned from pasture to milking lot by 
the vaquero and his dogs. Thatch went with Alma 
Bruckner. Having lost his place as the McCulloch 
chauffeur, he was starting a repair garage in San 
Vicente. He was up here in the valley now, trying to 
raise some capital. Of course he wanted to come up 
and see Alma, too. 

Lights began to wink down there. One was in an 
old adobe at the foot of the Pollard pasture, where 
nobody lived. Oh, he remembered . . . the vacation 
‘amp for working-girls . Miss Dale Pollard who 
was on the San Vicente Messenger, raising money for it. 
The old square piano from the attic at home had been 
sent up to it, 

There were lights at the Pollard ranch. Paula Pollard 
and Zoe Haslett, who was visiting her, had met him in 
the road when he and Calkins came up the valley at 
noon and invited them to a beach party and a swim 
with the crowd tomorrow. Calkins could go if he 
wanted to. Julian remembered the crowd of old. 
They were those, some of them, that his mother had 
dragged in for him to chum up with in past years. 
Well, he certainly wouldn’t play the fool going aro nund 
with them now when there was nobody to make })im. 

Paula Pollard. In those days she : and her father liad 
lived, winters, in his Las Reudas house next to the Me- 
Culloch place. Paula was one of the dancing-class 
girls. At that time it had seemed that she was olcer 
than he, but last winter, having been in a Washington 
boarding-school while her father was serving in (on- 
gress, she had come back to San Vicente a year youn:«T. 
When she met them today she said that Bencliy 
Prentiss was in the valley for his Easter vacation \ ith 
two young fellows from Stanford. He wished the) ‘d 
let him alone. He wanted to be by himself. Thats 
what had brought him up here on the mountain — to 
get off by himself, where nobody could follow. 

He had been like a bear with a sore head all the way 
down from San Vicente; but never a chirp out of Calkins, 
except to give him a good word on his driving now and 
then, or mention that the Highway made motoring fine. 
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“Tve come back for you. I want to—to make up for this morning,” Julian told her 





16 Wild Apples 


They both knew that the tutor was sent along as a 
policeman — an insult — that he would be sent down 
in the fall to fetch Julian back in the same way. But 
Calk was all right; Calk could never be an insult. It 
had been a breakneck business getting the roadster 
up here. It would be as much as his life was worth 
to get down. The danger was doubled if he stayed until 
after dark; so he rolled over on his back again and lay 
staring up at the sky while the afterglow died out along 
its blue, twilight came slowly as it does over those 
western waters, and finally great white stars looked 
down at him. 

Oh, God, what was life — death — anything? The 
world-pain engulfed him, a mighty ache! the great, 
unformulated arraignment of youth that finds the 
framing of things all wrong. 

Why hadn't he been born to people who really wanted 
children — who liked them? There was Uncle Ben 
he thought Uncle Ben must be a failure so far as money 
was concerned; staying on in the house as a sort of 
caretaker when the pastures were all rented; doing his 
own cooking: couldn't get the money Thatch needed 
but this evening at dinner when Thatch sat with his 
head down and seemed discouraged, Uncle Ben kept 
looking at him such a look! Never in his life had 
anvbody looked at Julian that way. 

He roused to the feeling of the dew on his hair., His 
coat sleeve was all damp. When he got up and went 
down to the roadster its leather cushions were swimming 
wet. He sopped them off with a big handkerchief, 
snapped on his lights and coasted down m enjoyable 
dang r. 

It was near midaight when he turned in at the 
McCulloch gate. His eyes, accustomed to the dark, 
could see the mass of shadow that was the house, and 
a blaze of illumination showed that somebody had the 
lights going in the dining-room. The gate was open, 
but the roadster made so much noise going up the rise 
of the drive that whoever it was came and stood in the 
dining-room door. 

“That you, Jule?” 

‘Yes, Uncle Ben.” 

‘You'll have to leave your Go-devil under the big 
oak tree. We didn’t get the garage cleared for you 


It was Ben Dye’s voice. 


ve! 
He ran the roadster to the snot indicated. There 
was no use covering it. It couldn't be 


you feel. Boy o’ your age — certain localities do call 
‘im. The north’s called you — like it called your 
Uncle Tom.” 

Julian said nothing, and gazed steadily at the tent 
wall. 

“See here, boy; does your mother scare you with 
talk about your Uncle Tom dying of consumption?” 

“It doesn’t scare me — particularly. She says a 
good deal about it.” 

**Well — ” the old man broke off and frowned help- 
lessly a minute, concluding with a bolt, “ Look-a-here, 
Jule. You know your Uncle Tom an’ me ran partners. 
He come to the Coast from Virginia on account of his 
lungs — that’s true. But by the time I first knew him 
he was as sound and well a man as I was myself. Over 
six feet; black as a Mex. You've got the look of 
hin.” 

Again he broke off. 

Julian lay back on his pillows and waited. That was 
what his mother said: that he was ltke his Uncle Tom. 

Jule, I'm a-goin’ to trust you, like I'd have trusted 
Tom himself; and I’ve trusted him with my life. 
I'm a-goin’ to tell you somethin’ that your mother’s 
always kep’ quiet.” The old man came across and 
stood over him, looking down at him. 

“My, but you're long! Six foot — ain’t yuh? — an’ 
not twenty yet! I could think ’t was Tom himself, 
in this light. Tom, for all the world; them girls — out 
after ye aready. ‘Minded me Your uncle wasn’t 
to say a ladies’ man, Jule, but lemme tell you now, 
ever’ woman’s head would turn when he'd come into 
the room. He was the best kind of a man’s man. If 
he drank — and he did, sometimes — I never seen him 
when he couldn’t carry his liquor. If he lost at poker — 
everybody gambled more or less in Juneau, them days 

he was a good loser.”” He shook his head a little. 
“Big, still, black feller —kep’ everybody guessin’, 
and done his own thinkin’, an’ said, * Yes,’ and *No’ 
; an’ the world could fall while he stuck to it. 
Ah, Lord! I sure loved that man. I cried like a baby 
at his funeral.” 

He pulled up suddenly. Julian watched his face. 

“Yuh see, his wife had went first; with a pore little 
baby that didn’t live. I was the one that picked him 
up off'n her grave, stone dead. Your mother — you 
know how she is — wanted it hushed up, as collapse 
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of the lungs. I didn’t see as that was any harm: but 
if she’s goin’* to get you buffaloed about inheritin’ 
consumption — well — that’s different again.” 

“He didn’t die of consumption? What killed hin?” 
The little tent in the sheltered valley was very stil] 
It was as though the night and the world drew back. 
finger on lip, hearkening for the answer to that question, 

“A bullet from his own gun. He’d shot himself — 
on her grave.” 

At the words, it was as though Julian’s flesh were 
suddenly illumined from head to foot; a flood of light 
that began in his very toes and finger ends, surged to 
his heart, welled up out of it and flowed over the whole 
world! He wasn’t conscious till afterward of Uncle 
Ben’s saying good night, of his answering and thanking 
the old man. More than once he said, “Thank you, 
Uncle Ben — thank you,” as the old man got himself 
out of the tent, leaving Julian alone — with the great 
new Fact. 

Lying there long, long in the dark, he saw what 
life might mean — with love. There must be something 
somewhere, that was his — intended for him — that 
he could seek and find. 


Chapter II— Lynnie Willis 





HE recollection that had gone with Julian into 

sleep — the remembrance of what old Ben had told 
him — was warm and vital at his heart, next day. If 
he only could have got awav by himself with it — down 
the coast to Wolf Canyon, or into the hills at the head 
of the valley! But no, here was this bore of a beach 
party on hand. 

After breakfast, there sounded, far down the road, 
the long, chittering-whimper of an exhaust horn. 

“*Heh — she’s after you early,” Thatch called. 

Julian glanced at his watch and started into the tent 
for his cap. 

The car came to the gate below, and stopped noisily. 
Paula, behind the wheel, noting that Julian was making 
no haste, sounded the horn at him again; and Zoe 
Haslett, standing up, catching sight of his white 
flannels, began to hum, “Here comes the bride!” 

As he slowly walked down the slope, he looked at 
them and past them. Siloam was glorious, with a light 
wind going under a blue sky; but these were not the 
people with whom he could share the gift 
of new life that had come to him. No, no: 





wetter. No dew fell under the big tree. 
“Girls been ‘phonin’ about tRat pic- 
nic tomorrow,” old Ben's voice came to 
him rather plaintively. “Invited Mr. 
Calkins an’ even invited Thatch so 
as to fill up your old little Go-devil an’ 
have vou drive for “em in the big car.” 
“Thatch can drive them.” Julian was 
coming down into the light. He spoke 
brusquely, ungraciously 
‘Well, you wasn't here an’ that’s 
what thev wanted to have you drive 
‘em,” old Ben persisted. “It’s all fixed up 
now, Jule. Guess you can’t get out of it.” 
he old man, im shirt and trousers, con- 
tinued to stand in the lighted doorway, 
his slippered feet set a little wide. The 
yard was still in wild disorder, where he 
had made hasty, slovenly preparation to 
receive them: some of the furniture stand- 
ing out in it getting drenched with the dew. 
When he and Calkins arrived at noon, 
Julian's sleeping-tent had just been pitched, 
its cot got in and made. Uncle Ben said 
he had trouble getting help; but Estancio, 
the Spanish boy, had hung around Julian 
and carried things for him and waited on 
him. Estan was after the tip, of course. 
As Julian was going to his tent now old 
Ben called again 
“Something in a bowl on the table for 
you, covered so the cats wouldn't getbat it.” 
“Thank you, Uncle Ben.” But Julian 


went on into the tent, undressed and lay 


down. He had just reached out and 
napped his light off when he heard shuf- 
fling footsteps crossing the yard toward 


him, and the old man spoke outside the 


tent curtains, 

“Jule, boy.” it was almost a whisper, 
“what did your mother send you up here 
for, ‘stead of lettin’ you go to Juneau?” 

“Something I did.” He had meant to 


be very quiet; but under old Ben's sym- 


pathetic eyes a heat flared up in him and 
made him say, “She knew I wanted to go 
to Alaska more that I ever wanted any- 
thing in my life. She just liked to hit me 
where it would hurt worst;”* and then was sourl. 
a little ashamed of having spoken so. 


“Uh-huh,” Dye nodded. 


“Know how 


States? 


sun-kissed river. 


Vermont? 


A New Monroe Doctrine 


by Oliver Herford 


HEN Old Doctor Monroe discovered and patented his famous 
anti-monarchical specific, warranted to prevent Effete Des- 
potism, Imperialitis and Throne Trouble, why didn’t he invent 

some equally Reliable Nostrum to check the epidemic of Old World 

names that was spreading like a blight of infantile paralysis among the 
thousands of husky young cities then springing up all over the United 

Rome, Syracuse, Troy, Thebes, Memphis, Ithaca, and a host 

of others, names dark and ill, ominous to chubby young cities with no 

evil traditions to live down to, staining their bright banners with 
bloody blots and black bars of sinister tradition where should only be 
the golden stars and crimson bars of freedom. 

Indian names such as Oshkosh and Kankakee were to be had ready- 
made for the asking; but they were few and for the most part too 
grotesque and Asiatic sounding for the liking of a serious-minded voung 
republic just starting out in the city-raising business. 

But it is no easy task to find new names for cities, above all names 
that are euphoniots, and the last place one would expect to find them 
is the Medical Dictionary. The names of diseases? And why should 

that deter us? If a Rose by any other name will smell as sweet, surely a 

Rose with any other smell will at least look and sound as pretty. Good 

Doctor Watts (or was it Mr. Wesley?) when adapting music-hall song 

tunes for his new hymn-book answered his crities by exclaiming, “* Why 

should the devil have all the best tunes!” 
Why, indeed! And by the same token, why should the Diseases have 
all the prettiest sounding names? 
Try one on your city and see if you don’t like it. 
Has not Dyspepsia, Maine, an austere dignity about it that no old- 
world city name could possibly confer? 
Neurasthenia, Kansas, on the other hand, brings up visions of shady 

sidewalks, pleasant gardens, and glimpses through slender trees, of a 

If your doctor should prescribe for you mountain 

air and outdoor exercise would you not instantly buy a ticket to Colic, 

What more catchy name than Measles, Illinois, or Diph- 

theria, Wisconsin? Stripped of medical association there is scarcely a 

name in all the materia medica that is wholly lacking in euphonistic 

charm. 
Why not bring the matter before a Special Session of Congress? 

Anything is better than Persepolis and Pekin—even Tonsilitis, Mis- 








nothing which belonged to the old days 
was going to hold over with him. Some- 
where, somehow, he would find his own. 

“Hurry up, Jule!” Paula, an old siik 
dust cloak pulled on over her swimming 
gear, moved across and left the whicel for 
him. She took Zoe on her lap — Zoe still 
humming the wedding march, looking like 
a saucy small boy in her bathing-suit and 
scarlet cap. “Hurry, please; we've got all 
the rest of ’em to pick un.” 

Calkins came out on the porch and called 
good morning to them while Julian was 
getting in. A pleasant, round-faced, near- 
sighted, old-young man, he moved with a 
slight halt. 

“We'll be at the beach ahead of vou. 
then,” he said. ‘“‘Dye’s going to stop at 
the garage and vulcanize a tire. I'll walk 
on down and make the fire.” 

“Awfully good of you,” Zoe piped as 
Julian started up the ancient car. 

They went from ranch to ranch, gathering 
the load Thatch had predicted; Julian had 
a sense of sympathy with the machine he 
drove; it was certainly a gallant old pile 
of junk; the way it staggered and moaned 
and managed to keep out of the ditch was 
a miracle. 

Of the tanned, loud-talking young people 
who soon packed it, some belonged to the 
valley, others were down from Stanford 
and others from the San Vicente Normal 
for the Easter vacation. Finally they 
had five girls in the back of the machine, 
and four young fellows swinging on the 
running-board; talking all over him, he 
paying no attention except when they 
bawled directly at him. They were ready 
for the swim. 

“For goodness’ sake, Zoe! Nobody 
could drive with you falling on them like a 
ton of brick every three minutes. I'm 
furious if anyone touches me when I'm at 
the wheel. You'll make Julian wish he had 
gone in his own machine.” 

“Sure — why wouldn't he?” 
Prentiss yipped. Benchy’s voice had two 
registers; one squeaked and_ the other 
roared. “Way  |Continued on page 44 
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ur Cylinders 


nd Twelve 


By a Brand New Author, 


Leon Kelley 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


AX Finkelstein 
and Rose Kirsch- 
baum and Her- 
man Lichtman all lived in a small town on 
Long Island, some twenty-five miles out of New York, 
and they each lived there for a different reason. 
lhe quaint, shady town had copied enough char- 
acteristies of the big city — such as electric lights, 
running water and good train service! — to attract 
Gothamites who could afford, or pretended they could 
afford, a summer home. It lay only a few miles from a 
de resort reputed to be exclusive, though really not 
lusive at all. One of its proudest summer homes 
was owned by Max Finkelstein’s father. Barney Fink- 
elstein, stockbroker and bull trader, furthermore owned, 
among other things, a winter home on Riverside Drive, 
and a big twelve-cylinder car in which Max burnt up 
the Long Island countryside o’ summer nights, after his 
mucli-less-than-eight-hour day in the New York ‘offices. 
Max himself was tall and lean, with an insipid mus- 
tache, and shoulders falling aft in a more or less be- 
coming dancer’s droop. His general mien hinted at 
lissipation. Max had slick hair and a way with the 
girls, and wore many diamonds. 
lhe quaint, shady town also attracted Gothamites 
who were down and out. Here they could snugly await 
some turn of chance which might take them back to 
live among the gay lights. And so it had attracted 
Rose Kirschbaum. Rose and her stout, fretful mother 
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Rosi: 


liest 


was the live- 
person in the livest little 
circle in the liveliest place on the beach 
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had taken a comfortable 
bungalow after Mr. Kirseh- 
baum had died, leaving 
them a pinching income from his small Sixth Ave- 
nue dry-goods business, now being run on the per- 
centage basis by Mrs. Kirschbaum’s brother Julius. 

Rose was a slender, frivolous girl, dark-eyed and 
black-haired. Her great passion was for dancing 
and singing, and she was “dead sure” that only her 
mother separated her from a glorious footlight ca- 
reer. (Mrs. Sadie Kirschbaum’s Rosie should go 
on that stage when there was a little money left yet? 
She should better see about getting herself a good hus- 
band!) A monthly commutation ticket to New York, 
retained when possible in the summer, unfailingly 
during the winter season, was Rose’s most cherished 
possession. So far as she was concerned, the quaint, 
shady town was a place good enough to sleep in! 

And lastly, by way of introduction, among its 
rich and poor alike, there dwelt in this town a horde 
of theatre-goers — movie fans! That was why Her- 
man Lichtman lived there. Herman owned and 
managed The Palace, capacity five hundred, admis- 
sion ten cents, pictures changed daily, matinee? and 
vaudeville Saturdays. 

Herman was a rather short, rugged man, seemingly 
older than his actual years, slightly marked by the 
continuing burden of supporting since boyhood his care- 
worn mother and his paralytic father. Herman, too, had 
been a New Yorker until a suave real estate agent had 
sold him that golden opportunity, The Palace. At first 
a losing proposition, Herman Lichtman’s diligence and 
keen wits had built it into a flourishing money-maker. 

In fact, Herman owned one of those first signs of 
prosperity, a second-hand automobile —a_ roadster. 
As compared to Max Finkelstein’s twelve-cylinder car, 
it had only four cylinders, and could do only forty 
when pushed to its gasping limit, instead of ninety. 
But Herman was every bit as proud of his four as Max 
was of his twelve; and in his spare moments he polished 
its brass trimmings and washed down its scratched 
metal body with the consummate care and affection of 
a pawnbroker fondling his collection of odds and ends. 

Above his mother, The Palace and his four-cylinder, 
the conscientious Herman reared only one idol supreme 
— Rosie Kirschbaum, whom he worshiped dream- 
ily from afar with as much secret 
ardor as any Shakespearian lover. 

Toward the end of a bright, June 
afternoon, Herman Lichtman drove 
his four-cylinder into Pearl Strect 
and stopped before the Kirschbaum 
bungalow. He raced the motor with 
a final flourish and hurried to the 
porch where Mrs. Kirschbaum sat 
largely behind the screens, rocking 
to and fro vigorously. 

“Hello, Hymie,” Mrs. Kirschbaum 
smiled blandly. ‘Just like a million- 
aire hecomes. That t’eatre bus’ness 
must be getting good!” 

“Hello, Missus Kirschbaum!” 
Herman ignored her flattery as a cus- 
tomary trifle. ‘*Where’s Rosie?” 

“Rosie? She’s upstairs dressing 
yet. That girl — she ’s always going, 
and never stops. At twelve she got 
up today and went to New York to 
get a new hat so she can stay out 
late tonight again. She’s getting 
swell, Hymie. My Rosie will be in 
fine society yet — you see!” 

“Oh, she goin’ out? Now ain't 
that too bad! I wanted she'd ride 
over to the beach and go to my 
grand opening tonight. LI ain’t been 
over to see Rosie and you lately be- 
cause I'm so busy getting ready. 








One face in the dark 
was happy 


Say, I've got seven reels of latest feature pictures out 
in the car now. You didn’t know, Missus Kirsch 
baum! I’m opening a new theatre on the boardwalk 
down there tonight. Some day I'll have a chain of 
them all over Long Island!” 

* Tonight! —a grand opener? — your t’eatre, Hymie? 
Some day you'll be rich like Max Finkelstein maybe!”’ 

“Huh?” 

“You know, Hymie — the rich broker’s son that only 
lives here in the summer?” Mrs. Kirschbaum glanced 
cautiously over her spectacles. ‘*‘Hymie, I guess Rosie 
couldn’t go tonight.” 

“You said Max Finkelstein!’? Herman said suspi 
ciously. 

“Yes, positif! Tonight he takes Rosie to danc 
again. Oh, she’s getting right in it, Hymie. Tonight 
makes three times already.” 

At that point they were interrupted by Rosie herself, 
emerging from the house as crisp and fragrant as a new 
blown flower just bathed in dew. She wore a blu 
diaphanous dress and her dark eyes sparkled. 

“Hello, Herman — stranger,” she said, frankly shak 
ing Herman’s extended hand. She glanced toward the 
street, eyes twinkling mischievously, and added: “In 
your foolish four?” 

“Same bus,”’ Herman said weakly, reddening. Rosie 
laughed; Mrs. Kirschbaum coughed loudly and eyed 
Rosie reprovingly. “Now don’t she look great, Missus 
Kirschbaum? Want to take a ride to the beach, Rosie?” 

*“Sure — Hymie opens up a new t’eatre am board 
walk,” Mrs. Kirschbaum explained impressively. ‘Ain't 
that fine, Rosie? Tonight it begins and he has seven 
rolls movies to take down!” 

“Splen-did, Herman!” Rosie exclaimed. 
it?” 

“Next door the Princeps Hotel. You know. |] 
called it the Bijou. The Palace on Main Street will 
go on just the same. The Bijou is for summer only 
nothing doing down on the beach in winter. 
and see it with me, Rosie?” 

“Not now, I couldn’t, Herman. 
It’s too late. 
“Huh?” 
“Max Finkelstein. Some car he has, Herman 
twelve cylinders and all, and goes like anything. Some 
crowd he travels with, too. Some speed! He's a good 

friend, too — a good spender, Herman!” 

“It’s easy to spend,” Herman objected caustically. 

**But, Herman — he treats everybody — and every- 
body says what a good sport he is!” 

““No wonder they do — that’s why!’ 

“What, Herman?” 

“Nothing.” Herman drummed on the screen netting. 
“Come on, Rosie. I didn’t see you so long that I’ve 
got some things to say over to you. We can grab a bite 
and be back by eight. Would you, Rosie — please?” 


bie Where lS 


Go down 


Some other time 


At eight Max will call for me.” 


, 
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**Go ahead, Rosie!" Mrs. Kirschbaum urged. “Go 
with Hymie for a ride to the beach, huh? * He’s so busy 
he can’t come to see us much.” 

“Oh, I get enough riding!” 

“*Hymie shows you the new show t’eatre. Some day 
he will*run over Long Island a chain. Then he'll be 
getting marricd to some nice girl. Am I right, Hymie?”’ 
She shook her finger slyly. Rosie glowered. 

“Ma, then you'll have to eat supper alone,’’ Rosie 
suggested. 

‘I should care yet. You don’t worry how much I 
eat alone in the morning when you stay in bed. You 
don’t worry winter nights about your mutter when you 
never come home until that last train and sometimes 
all alone, and I have to eat all the lockschen that I made 
Go with Hyn ie, Rosie. Go on and don’t be 


for vou! 
Eight o'clock you’re back already to meet 


foo-lish. 
Max.” 
“Oh, all right then! Wait a minute, Herman.” 
When they were alone again, Mrs. Kirschbaum fired 
a round or two of steel 
head sympathy at Her 
man, who jambed his 
pudgy fists into his 
trousers pockets, 
pressed his 


snubby 
nose against the screen 
ing and scowled at his 
disap 
pointed and_ hurt. 
When Rosie came out, 
wearing a saucy look 
ing straw hat, Herman 
shook himself into a 
more pres¢ ntable mood. 

As Herman’s car 
went off in a splurge of 


four - cylinder, 


sound, Mrs. Kirsch 
baum wagged her head 
sidew avs and said 
softly to herself: “‘ Ach 
such kinder! Such a 
fine hoy, too. If onhy 
he was rich, hke Max. 
Ugh! that skinny 
Max!” 

At the beach Her 
man proudly showed 


Roste mto the Bijou, 


gloriously swellin its 


four stories of fresh 
brickwork and pressed 
metal front to the 
boardwalk and the 
open sca bevond \ 
thick brass rail led past 


a marble ticket win 





cow \ heavy carpet 
ushered their footsteps 
to th row of swu me 
doors, from behind the 
class pa els of which 
there peeped silk eur 
tains 

“It's fine, Hermar 
fin Rosi cri | cx 
cited] “Has it all 
over the old Palace 
hasn't it? You must 
be making money, Her 
man. Shi laughed 

What do vou do with 
it all?” 

‘Il have to be care 
ful. Rosie I'm taking 
it all on my shoulder 
It looks big. but if it 
dl mt make ah SLCCESS 
I'm in tl soup for 
fan I'm positively 
riuine | ‘ 


“Well, vou could go 


out and dance a little, 


pieced orchestra, first class number one, and next 
summer maybe [ll get a pipe organ, if bus’ness 


: ai 
‘ ul 
is good! 


Herman left the seven reels of motion picture prints 


in the Bijou’s orderly little office, in charge of a well- 


( 


lressed young fellow whom he introduced to Rosie as: 


**Looie, manager of the Bijou when I ain't here.” He 
instructed Louis to start the show at eight fifteen sharp, 


whether he had returned to the beach or not. 


Then 


Rosie and he went from the boardwalk down to the 
street and into the grillroom of the Princeps Hotel, 
where they were served amid the chattering of diners’ 
voices, the clattering of dishes, the flattery of waiters, 


< 


ind the crooning of a small Hawaiian orchestra 
When they had eaten, the orchestra started to play 
1 seductive fox-trot and several summery couples 


floated about a snrall dance floor in the center of the 
low room. 


most unconsciously. 


Rosie instantly began to sway her lithe body, al- 
**Dance, Herm?” she begged. 
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mingled with the other dancers. Herman danced with 
an awkward, self-conscious step — Rosie with the 
pretty grace of a nodding black-eyed Susan. They 
presently collided with several of the other couples 
and fell out of step, so that long before the orchestra 
had finished the piece, Rosie stopped short. 

“Gee, I can’t dance with you,” she said. 
the matter with you, Herman?” 

They walked back to their table. In confusion, Her. 
man paid his bill and they went outside to where he had 
parked his four-cylinder. They got in and started 
home, silently. 

“It’s too bad I couldn’t dance. It’s all the prac- 
tice,” Herman said lamely, strangling the four’s thin 
steering wheel in agitation. “I like it. Do you think] 
don’t, Rosie? Don’t you think I got some life, too — like 
other fellers? I wish I could dance nice, only so I could 
dance with you all the time. You know that, Rosie!” 

Rosie stared at the meagre play of the four’s head. 
lights on the smooth boulevard ahead, and listened to 
the irregular sputter of 
its exhaust in the rear, 
Herman’s earnestness 
reminded her of many 
scenes of their friend- 
ship of the past. 

“Rosie — how much 
do you care about this 
Max and his crowd?” 

“You make me sick. 
What’s the difference 
to you, Herman?” 

** Rosie — ple-c-ease! 
How many times did I 
say how much [| like 


“What's 








“T’ve heard you say 
how much, yes — but I 
never saw you do any- 
thing to prove it!” 

“Rosie! Why do you 
think all this time I 
work, work, work, day 
in and night in?” 

**So you can get rich, 
I suppose, like the 
rest!” 

“Well, don’t you lik 
rich men, Rosie?” 

Rosie flounced in her 
seat. A vagrant grin, 
which admitted the 
truth in his reasoning, 
crept unwillingly to her 
lips. 

Suddenly Herman’s 
car coughed, sputtered, 
jerked, and then came 
to a dead halt in the 
middle of the road, di- 

} rectly and conspicu- 
ously beneath a glar- 
ing boulevard lamp. 
| Herman looked at Ro- 
sie in vacant surprise: 
‘| Rosie looked at Her- 
man with petulant fire 
in her eyes. 

“What 
said dangerously. 

Herman = scrambled 
out of his seat; lifted 
the greasy bonne! and 
felt around the hot mo- 
tor here and there; ad- 
justed the switch — 
reaching timidly under 
the dash past [osies 
dainty ankles and slip- 
pers; cranked and 
cranked, unti! ex 
hausted; and then 
stood beside the halky 
four-cylinder, face per 





now? she 





“arn how 

“Ah, Rosi dance! spiring, gazing in cha- 
You like it I don't grin at the inflamed 
care so much Ldon't . arene — . . . = ieee ———— — Tae, 
dare let myself care. I The lights flashed up, the music stopped, and amid uproarious applause, Rosie was “It won't go!” he 
don't have the time I , announced lugubri- 


have to make monev. 
not spend it, like Max Finkelstein. His father makes it.”’ 

“Herman, you don't anything about Max. 
He's in partnership with his father. Sometimes they 


They 


know 


, 
make thousands in one day. must because he 


told me so!” 

Herman sighed. What else could he do? ‘Look, 
Rosie. inside here. See nice and com- 
f'table. For down front there I have hired a ten 


big seats 


presented with the big silver cup 


“What is it—a fox-trot? I can’t,”’ Herman told her. 


* Ah, come on.” 

“It's nearly eight. 
tonight with 

“Just one, Herman. 
danced so long.” 

* All right.” 

Herman stiffly led Rosie between the tables and they 


Anyhow, you'll dance enough 
with Max Finkelstein.” 


We have time. We haven't 


ously. 

“Herman Lichtman—what time is it?” 

“A quarter past” — looking at his watch. 

“Eight?” 

““No — three A. M.”” — with sarcasm 

“Don’t get fresh, Mister Smarty. Supposing Max 
Finkelstein shouldn't wait. I think it’s a put-up job: 

“Rosie! Honest it ain’t. What can I do?’ it 
won't go, I tell you!” [Continued on page 54] 
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Why I Am No Longer a Pacifist 


by Ernest Poole 


(of The Vigilantes) 
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HREE years ago I did not be- 

lieve that any real good could 
come from war Now I feel 

, sure that there will emerge 
out of the agony and death of these 
dark years a larger life for humanity. 
with an advance in democracy and inter- 
netional accord such as might not have 
come to the world for many genera- 
tions without this mighty shock of war. 
\nd this belief I know is held by 
millions of soeial democrats and other 
radicals here and abroad, who felt as I 
did three years ago. 

i wish some of those Americans who 
attack the pacifists here could know 
that over in Europe at least a third of 
the men who are serving in the trenches and in 
work behind the lines were pacifists before the war; 
that Hervé and Thomas, in France, and Lloyd 
George, in England, were attacked as pacifists at the 
start, and that the same passion and purpose in life 
that made these men pacifists have made them ardent 
leaders now in this war for democracy. Their followers 
«millions, and of these Iam but one. But since in a 
sense I might be called typical of all the rest, it is 
interesting to try to explain what has caused this change 
inme. It is not easy in these days of stress and strain, 
here in Washington, to think out such a question to the 
end —for it goes deep into the life I have lived, and 
it is always difficult to tell the truth about one’s self. 
Sull, I shall.do the best I can; for if we are to keep silent 
until everything is clear as day, it may be long before 
the dawn. 

I was a pacifist in the sense that I was intensely 
opposed to war. But I was not against the use of force. 
When I left college and went to live in New York in a 
scltlement down on the Lower East Side, within a 
vear [ came to feel that the people in the tenements 
who suffer such vast and needless wrongs must work 
out their own salvation. Others might be able to help 
them, but the main part must be their own. And in 
their ceaseless struggle for happier and ampiler lives, 
one of their greatest weapons was force. I witnessed 
many strikes those days. In the strike some thirteen 

‘s ago in the Chicago stock yards, though I went as 
‘respondent I stayed on as a volunteer publicity 
for the union, and what I saw in those August 
s only deepened my belief in strikes. But 

I was against violence. I believed in the force of 
d arms. 
en in the autumn of 1904, just on the eve of the 
attempt at a revolution in Russia, Catherine 
brosikovsky eame over to America. I had some long 
with her and was able to help in some degree 
resenting her message here. Her message was to 
effect: that the only hope of making Russia a free 
liberal nation lay in revolution by force. 

went to Russia a few months later, as Outlook 
spondent, and found I could be of use here and 

in the work of the revolutionists. I was only 

t ty-four at the time, and what I saw of the Russian 

ing —so tremendous in its dreams, so tragic in 

'. failure — was the great experience of my youth, 

videned my whole point of view to that of world 
ocracy. 

as for revolution, but against war. For I came to 

is a socialist, that the hope of the common mass 

inkind lay in their measureless might when united 

uly in nations but throughout the world; and that 

which started the masses to slaughtering each 

for purposes of little avail to their future common 

. was the principal obstacle in the way of realizing 
deal set forth in the Communist Manifesto: 
\Vorkingmen of the world, unite! You have noth- 
'o lose but your chains, and you have a world 


un! 


came an internationalist. And although over 
in our country there was at that time no militarist 


movement for radicals such as I to oppose, I became 
a rm admirer of the anti-militarist movement in 
France. Hervé and his fellow writers on their paper, 


La (uerre Sociale, became heroes in my eyes and martyr 
adventurers in a great cause, 
i‘ remember a visit my wife and I paid to their office 


he has ideas. 
try would read what 





ERE is an article for this hour, written by a 
man with profound convictions — one who 
has not been ashamed to tell the brief story of his 
change of heart. ‘Ernest Poole wrote “The Harbor,” 
that big, vital book of New York. He has vision, 
We wish every pacifist in the coun- idea. 





he here has to say 


upon me that for miles in every direc- 
tion these numberless moving specks 
of men were working and fighting and 
dying, each without a thought for him- 
self. On_this side it was Germany, and 
on the other it was France — but on 
neither side was it Myself. Here was 
sacrifice on a scale that I had never seen 
in peace, and here were cooperation 
and comradeship of brothers m arms. 

“War is hell!” That had been my 
But. I found it was more than 
that. In a strange grim manner that 
life has of springing surprises on a 
man, I was shown that the thing I had 





a few bare at- 
wanted to see 
there, but was 
were out. One 
had just been sent to prison and the 
other had fled from France. Arthur Bul- 
lard, a close friend of mine, was an even more ardent 
supporter of theirs. It was only about ten years 
ago that he stood with a dozen Frenchmen near 
the Are de Triomphe on the Quatorze Juillet and 
shouted, “A bas l'armee!”’ at the advancing columns 
of troops marching back from Longchamps. A mo- 
ment later, this little group was the _ interesting 
center of as frenzied gendarmes as even Paris can 
display. But times have changed, and Bullard 
today is here in this room where I write, doing 
publicity work for the war — while over in France, 
Hervé and his comrades are among the most active 
patriots who believe that unless the autocracy of 
Prussia is now swept away there is but grim hope for 
democracy. 


in Paris, up in 
tic rooms. I 
two comrades 
told that they 





UT to return to my own case. When the war began 
I was confused, the ground all knocked from under 
me. Fora world had revealed itself to my eyes that gave 
little assurance of anything but bitterness and chaos and 
other wars in the years ahead. Most of all was I 
disturbed by the failure of the socialists to rise against 
their governments. The call of his country to each one 
had driven all of them insane. At least, so it appeared 
to me. For what possible good could come out of war? 
How could it do anything but harm to the common 
cause for which we had been working? The German 
social democrats seemed to me to be most to blame. 
And as for other Germans I knew, I soon heard views 
that amounted almost to exultation in the prospect of 
what loomed ahead. 

I recall a long talk I had with a German friend who 
was on his way home to fight. I remember his eulogy 
of war and of all it could do for a nation. In vain 
I argued against him and spoke of substitutes for war 
—of our tremendous labors here in the conquest of 
a continent, of the vast adventures of our engineers, 
of digging canals and bridging wide rivers, of tunneling 
mountains and watering deserts. I urged that such 
tasks were better than war to keep up the stamina of 
the race. I remember quoting William James and his 
idea of an army of peace. But my friend from Berlin 
smiled at that. There must be blood and guns, he said, 
to bring out the iron in men’s souls. Without war every 
generation or two, the human race would sink to decay. 

Those were chaotic days for me. I was finishing my 
book, *‘The Harbor,” and I threw into it some sense of 
the confusion in my mind. But I wanted tg face this 
spectre, War, and see exactly what it was like; and so 
when I had finished my book, I went over to Ger- 
many. Even then I felt that my pacifist friends 
would do well to see closer that which they decried. 
Just as a socialist friend of mine once took a position 
in a bank because he said that at least one socialist in 
the world ought to have a good look at the enemy, 
so I went over to Germany and got to the front-line 
trenches; and there I had a look at war in all its grim 
perfection. 

And I was given a great surprise. For in that scene 
of ruin, mud and drenching rain, of the crash and boom 
and rattle of guns, and of endless columns of tiny men 
and wagons crawling over the land, I had it borne in 


hated was in some ways on a higher 
plane than was the peace I had extolled. 
On the other hand, in field hospitals and dressing- 
stations along the front, I saw the human cost of 
it all; and in Belgium I was shown what our Prussian 
staff officer described as “interesting shell fire” 
scores of ghastly villages where the houses were in 
ruins and a few old men and women and children glared 
at the boches as we swept through. I saw the bread 
lines and listened to tales of the hideous underside of 
war. 

And I reached home with the beginning of a con- 
viction in my mind that this relentless Prussian sys- 
tem of autocracy must be destroyed, that these German 
people must be free in order that others might be 
secure. I still had hopes, however, that the German 
socialists would rise in revolution. And so, soon after 
my return, I helped to send a radical friend abroad to 
go all through the German and Austrian empires, 
especially to the industrial centers, in search of symp- 
toms of revolt. I had made a somewhat similar search, 
from the Polish frontier to Belgium, but with no suc- 
cess whatever. His search was no more successful 
than mine. And so in time I came to feel that this job 
would have to be done by war. 

Then as months passed I saw what war was doing for 
France and England, the new social ideals and visions 
and the drastic methods of cooperation which the de- 
mands of this mighty combat were forcing upon the 
governments there, while infusing the hearts and minds 
of the people with the idea of comradeship and universal 
service — service in a cause world-wide. And with 
this I compared our peace over here. We were getting 
very fat and rich, and the contrast was confusing. 
Were we, by keeping out of this struggle, merely grow- 
ing money-gross? 

But the issue was not yet clear to me. To join with 
France and England? Yes. But with Russia? There 
the trouble lay. For I had seen too much of the Holy 
Russian Autocracy to believe that any good could come 
out of the aims and purposes of the Allies, with Russia 
one of their great ones. Here was the same govern- 
ment against which my friends in Russia had fought 
and by which they had been sent to die by thousands 
in Siberia. How could such a government champion 
democracy? The scant news that came to America 
spoke of a growing Russian unrest, but I saw little 
reason to hope for revolution there. Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky, the heroic old woman leader of the cause of 
Russian freedom, wrote me only kast Christmas from 
the Siberian village to which she had been banished 


for life: 


“TI wonder how long humanity will suffer all the wrongs 
this same history is crowding over its heads? The tortures 
our people experience are over all descriptions. Only the 
hope of better future gives force to support them.” 


And that hope seemed very far away. 


HEN came the peace note of our President, and in 
reply from Germany their submarine defiance of the 
entire civilized world. And as our relations rapidly 
drew toward the breaking point, I went to my pacifist 
friends in the hope of discovering some means by which 
our dispute with Germany could be settled without 
war. But they seemed to me so determined to pre- 
vent war at any cost that they gave little real thought 
to the question of what was at stake across the sea. 
War was bad in any cause. That was their contention. 
And then while I was [Continued on page 67} 
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4 feereses é 


She went one day to one of 
girls tell stories they think 


T began this 
those pl Ces where 


way. 
are naughty, and talk about men they think 


they know, and drink Orange Pekoe tea, because 


they think it’s good. In this company a complaint 
was registered, It had to do with men by way of 
variety. Every little fluffy-skirted, narrow-hatted 
young lady there, affirmed and reaffirmed, that the 
reason she didn’t marry, and wouldn't marry, and 


she never met any “ nice 
men.” She knew nice men in the world, 
saw them from business at 
subways, and elevated trains and surface 
cars, and even on the but they didn't go into 
could meet them. 

against “things as they are 
and ought never to be” was so vehemently applauded 
and subscribed to by every lady present, that it gave 
Her the Now the worst thing about 
her is, that she always out for a story, 
and vou're never sure when she’s getting them! She 
is liable without compunction of any sort, to pick one 
most sacred moment; for she declares 
of truth to begin on, though 


love, was that 
there were 
hurrving 


couldn't fall u 
for she home 
night in the 
streets: 
society where sh 


Vhis Sin ialisti prot st 


idea for a story 


has an eve 


up at a to vou 


she must have a grain 


where the grain is when she gets through it would 
puzzle anyone to say But to revert. She did 
get an idea for a story It was to be called by the 


name of the heading of this page, for this is really all 
about it. and the reason She is not writing it, is because 
of “the fatal 

Because of this same fiasco she swears that she would 
“perish rather than and this con- 
fidence having been imparted to me, as her best friend, 
one evening were seated before the fire, I 
undertook to wager that I could write the yarn myself 
in three hours’ time! She bet I couldn't. Well, of 
course being a mere man, UIl have to pay no matter 


fiasco.” 


indite one line;” 


\ hen we 


who Wiis. 

You see, it to her in a minute while she 
was sipping the Orange Pekoe tea the idea of a 
girl, so ardently in pursuit of the “nice 
man never that in pure desperation she de- 
termined to speak to one of the er — creatures who 
had deigned to find her slim little feet, and slim little 
shoulders, and slick little head attractive on the street 
Hold on, there seems to he something wrong with that 


all Caunie 


young socicty 


met” 


sentence! 
Where was I ? 


great idea was that 


Oh, ves. The trouble with her 
he wasn’t sure what “they” said 
when they spoke to a girl on the street — the whole 
modus ope randi of the thing For, in spite of living 
all by herself down around Washington Square where 


She knew in a 
minute that he 
was 


all of her kind think it is incorrect 
not to live, she is possessed of a 
New England conscience, and, 
though she is a free thinker, be- 
cause of the N. E. conscience, she 
is a conservative actor. And she 
solemnly affirms that she had 
never done anything but drop her 
eyes to the pavement before the 
most attractive man in the world — 
up to the time the great idea came 
into her head. She asked a few 
men of her acquaintance what a 
man would say in the circumstances, 
hoping to get the necessary data 
for the tale without appreciable 
effort; but they all affirmed that 
they didn’t know because they 
had never done it! and so it looked 
blue for the story. But suddenly 
she decided to tell the N. E. 
conscience to go ‘way back and 
sit down, while she went out and 
got realistic material, as any 
artist would — by experience. She told the conscience 
soothingly that she just intended to be the “least 
tiniest bit’’ wicked — just go a few steps of the way 
and find out, and then —stop! She knew herself 
pretty well, and she knew men pretty well, and she 
thought she could manage any man in creation pretty 
well, too. 

Of course, she had noticed men “noticing” her 
on the street — she couldn't tell how many times — 
and all she had to do was to select a nice one and 
begin. As it happened, (and I suppose it always 
does happen that way) from that time on she passed 
oodles of men on the street every day, and some of 
them looked at her and she looked at all of them, and 
she couldn't find one she was quite sure was, er — nice 
enough. 

Now this is the way it happened. It was about half- 
past five, and she was hurrying home. She preferred 
to take the Fifth Avenue "bus as an aid to locomotion, 
but for motives of economy was in the habit of getting 
on the Sixth Avenue L, and getting off at Bleecker 
Street, and thence hurrying discreetly to her home. 
On the day it happened she had on a little brown 
suit with a high ruff of fur that went up to her very 
nose, and a tight little fur hat crowded down on her 
gray eyes, and as she stopped on the corner of Forty- 
second Street and Sixth Avenue to get a newspaper, 
she was suddenly conscious of a man who stood beside 
her. She didn’t lift her eyes to him at all, but she said 
she was “conscious” of him, whatever that means. 
She put down her penny and took the Evening Journal 
and saw him fling down his and take the Evening 
Sun. She said that though she didn’t look at him at 
all, she knew all the time the man was looking at her. 
And because she knew he was looking at her, she turned 
hastily toward the Elevated steps, and the man also 
turned, keeping close to her. She was “conscious” 
of this, too, she said. 

She mounted the steps as quickly as she could, with 
her high-heeled shoes, and he kept right on beside 
her, as if he were bent on passing. However, he did 
not pass. At the turn of the stairs, he touched her 
arm — accidentally!— and lifted his hat, saying, 
“IT beg your pardon...” and then she looked 
at him. 

She said that she knew in a minute that he was 
the man. I asked her how she knew, and she replied, 
that “‘he looked big and Western, as if he could shoulder 
the world out of his way,” and, though I hate to ques- 
tion her veracity, I must say that I run across the 
fellow nearly every day of my life and have never 
yet seen — but I suppose I would not be considered a 


the man 


‘ 
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fair judge — under the circumstances.- She was right 
about one point, though. He was Western. 

She says that she knew in a minute that he Liked 
her. She said she knew it because she became “more” 
conscious of him, even though she hurried on without 
another look. She could feel his eyes on her narrow 
little back, and she said she felt embarrassed and 
“fluttery”’ inside. The train was sliding in and throw- 
ing out its previous occupants just as she reached the 
coin window. She opened her purse, and her powder 
vanity-box and some papers and some samples and 
I don’t know what else, got in her way, so that in 
spite of a most desperate fishing, the bells rang and 
gates began to clang before she could get her hand down 
in the bottom of her purse where she expected to find 
a nickel. And because it was so necessary for her to 
catch this particular train, why — when the man held 
out a brown hand with some tickets above the glass 
box, murmuring, “I have two — if — you will allow 
me,” she just bent her head in acknowledgment, and they 
rushed together through the gates into one of the cars. 

She hadn’t intended to do it, she says. It just seemed 
to do itself. Of course, the car was full; they always 
are. And there were a lot of almost men who didn’t 
care a hang about gray eyes, and sullenly refused to 
offer their seats; so she had to reach for a strap, and she 
felt humiliated about it, too, for she had on an elbow- 
sleeved waist and short gloves; and quite a gap of bare 
arm showed between her coat-sleeve and the top of 
the glove. This was an awkward moment for any 
wrist, and she felt she was taking an unfair advantage 
of it, especially as she saw the man looking. So she 
let go the strap and, fortunately or unfortunately, 
lost her balance and lurched against the front of the 
nearest coat... She flushed and murmured, “I 
beg your pardon,” and then for some reason she looked 
up into his eyes. 

It was one of those looks anyone who knows her 
would recognize in a minute. He, poor fellow, wasn’t 
prepared for it, and to plagiarize her word, it made 
him feel infernally “‘fluttery”’ inside, too. So fluttery 
that the train had rushed by a few dozen blocks be- 
fore he managed to say, “I hope you haven’t hurt 
yourself.” She shook her head, and while she was 
shaking it, someone got up and gave her a seat. The 
man moved over and stood in front of her, hanging to 
a strap. A thought struck her; she began to fumble in 
her purse. After a minute, she found the lost nickel. 
She showed it to him. 

“I'm very much obliged,” she said politely. “Please 
let me return — this.”” She held it out between her 
thumb and forefinger. 

The man looked at the nickel and got very red. He 
muttered something that sounded like “Don’t mention 
it,” and waved the nickel back. Up to this moment 
she had not absolutely decided to carry her scheme 
through. She didn’t know whether she could. 

Of course, she knew that the kind of girl she was 
pretending to be wouldn’t give back a nickel, and — 
and. ... She glanced to right and left to see if the 
frightful wickedness going on was being observed, 
and then with a superhuman effort, she burned hier 
bridges behind her and calmly put the nickel back in 
her purse. She considered this an irrevocable step on tlie 
downward path, and the man evidently considered it 
so, too; for she said his manner changed at once. 

“Changed?” I demanded curiously. “Changed 
in what way?” She replied that he seemed more at 
ease and more arrogant. I protested the last adjective, 
saying that I didn’t see why he should seem more 
arrogant or what he had to be arrogant about — yet. 
She didn’t, either, she said; but he was. She said he 
sat down when one of the occupants of the seats on 
either side of her got up — sat very close to her and 
talked about silly things. I asked what silly things, 


and she said it didn’t matter; she couldn’t remember 
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And the Western man, leaning over, said, “And I was so down on my luck to think that nobody 
in this blamed town cared whether I lived or died that I—that I. . .” 
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them, but they were silly. They were so silly that she 
was startled when they reached the Fourteenth Street 
station, and jumped quickly to her feet, for she had 
decided not to go on to Bleecker Street; she did not, 
under any consideration, want this — this “*bounder” 
to know where she lived. 

The minute she got up, the man arose, too, and per- 
force they hurried side by side to the platform and 
down the Elevated steps. He actually dared to put his 
hand under her arm to keep her from falling. She said 
he “‘felt”’ nice and strong and seemed to consider this 
worth detailing, though to me, I must admit, it seems 
immaterial. When they got down into the street with 
the crowd jostling around them and the lights beckoning 
up and down, she murmured something about having to 
go home. He echoed the word “home” in consternation. 

“Home!” he repeated with as much horror as if he 
were declaiming murder. “‘Home at this hour! Why, 
look here, I can’t lose you like this.” He stretched 
out his hand as if to forcibly prevent her contemplated 
flight, and there was an awkward moment of silence 
while she looked downward at her little gaitered feet, 
and he struggled with some unuttered words. 

When the silence had lasted much too long and was 
hecoming embarrassing, he stammered something about 
and then after a few moments’ 
“Come and have — dinner with me.” 
Ife stammered a little over the “dinner,” for some 
reason, and just as she was opening her mouth to return 
a very decided “No,” he added a “please” in such a 
‘nice’ tone that well, she says it was a tone that 
would have made any woman hesitate, “strong and yet 
gentle; and he looked strong and gentle, too. She ceased 
to be a proper heroine right then and there. She went! 

The man hailed a passing taxi, gave the name to the 
driver and helped her in. It all happened very quickly, 
or she would have “‘“demurred” at the taxi. 
She said the minute she got into the taxi, she knew she 
should have “demurred,” for her heart was turning 
somersaults in her throat, and there was a terrible air of 
intimacy in the taxi. She realized in a minute she was 
doing a “perfectly awful thing,” and she thought of her 
dead father and mother and of her New England an- 
cestry, and many other sacred things; and she deter- 
mined if the man was impertinent by so much as the 
quiver of an evelash to — to — but he wasn’t! He just 
sat very gravely in the corner of the vehicle, and stared 
straight ahead, and while she was deciding which speech 
of the several she was turning over in her mind would 
be the most becoming in which to clothe her determina- 
tion not to go to dinner at all — the taxi slid up to a 
sidewalk where a lighted portal gleamed. 


being “awfully lonely,” 


hesitation, said, 


she savs, 


To man opened the door and jumped out. She 

glanced at the clectrically-lighted sign over the 
doorway, and saw it was a place to which she had often 
come with parties but never with a man alone! She was 
in what the vulgar might call a blue funk, by this time, 
and sat staring mutely at the hand the man was holding 
out to help her alight. She said she would have drawn 
back even at this eleventh hour; she was all ready to 
draw back when the porter at the door of the restaurant 
advanced, and there seemed nothing for her to do but 
step out, and ““demur™ later. It was the dignified thing 
to do, and she did it. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. From that 
time on, she affirms, she found herself in a seeming 
“dream state,” acting without her own volition. This 
alien yet convenient volition carried her complacently 
beside the man into an open door, waited for him while 
he checked his hat and coat, and propelled her after him 
along a hall into a big room where there were many 
tables around a dancing square, and much music and 
laughter. 

\ waiter advanced — and instantly they were steered 
to a little table in a corner pushed well back against a 
The table had two chairs tip-tilted against its 
The waiter quickly righted these, and still acting 
with volition, she found herself 
sinking down into one of them. The waiter stood 
ready with a pad, the bill-of-fare was handed to her com- 
panion, and glancing over it, he said in a matter-of-fact 
sort of voice, “What will you have?” 

She savs that never until that instant had she realized 
what she was doing. She solemnly assures me that this 
was the very first moment that the thought that she 
would be compelled to eat this strange man’s dinner 
had approached her mentality. She says, in a nebulous 
sort of way, the idea of “being wicked” had floated 
around her, and it had seemed exciting and adventurous 
under the circumstances; it had just 
meant going into a restaurant and — and all that. Not 
a strange man’s food — not letting him 
not being under obligation to him! She 
that if it had not been for the waiter, then 
and there she would have “ made ascene.”” And nothing 
in heaven or earth would have made her stay if she 
hadn't seen that, in spite of everything, her companion 


wall 
sick Ss. 


somebody a a lse’s 


al d necessary, 


not eating 
pay ior it! 


assures mm 








He was also, she says, the kind of 
He was tall and dark and had 
and an “iron jaw” and the 


‘as a gentleman. 
man she “liked.” 
“twinkly brown eyes” 
“nicest hands” Sd 

I was getting pretty sick of feminine psychology by 
this time, and I told her so. I also informed her I wasn’t 
going to hoodwink the reader any longer on this sub- 
ject. So between you and me, whoever you are who 
are reading this, just take the “extra” that she’s put 


before “ordinary”’ away and you'll have kodaked the 
man in a minute. A million like him in any American 
city. 


But to return. She says that while she was pulling 
off her gloves, the man was fingering his cigarette-case, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he handed it across to 
her. She didn’t smoke because of the N. E. conscience, 
but she knew in q minute that to get any data, it was an 
absolutely essential thing to do; so, trying to look just 
as dreadfully and carelessly wicked as she possibly could, 
she took one of the white things between her fingers and 
put it into her mouth. He struck a match and held it for 
her. The little red flame flared between their faces. . . . 


HE says she had the strangest feeling then, a feeling 

as if she had known him a long time instead of only 
a half hour; and the funniest part was that she felt that 
he knew that she felt that way, and she remembered 
something very interesting she had once read about 
reincarnation, and was just making a mental note of her 
determination to investigate the subject further, when 
he glanced away from her as quickly as if he had been 
detected in a theft, and began to talk about the war and 
other every-day subjects. . . . He told her a lot of 
things about himself, as he had come on from Chicago 
to make an important business deal with a man who was 
crossing from the other side, but that the steamer had 
been late in docking, and that he had been hanging 
around waiting for three days. He didn’t know anyone 
in New York and thought it was a “slow old town 
after Chicago!’ This sacrilegious remark so horrified 
her that she allowed herself to get into quite an argu- 
ment with him. She realized that she should not have 
condescended to argue with a man who had — with 
such a man, but she just couldn’t help it. For she says 
she might have been sitting talking to one of her own 
acquaintances so far as getting any material for the 
story was concerned. The conversation and everything 
else had been quite barren of “copy.” Something must 
surely be wrong. Was it possible that Being Wicked 
had always such a condensed-milk flavor? The light 
from the little pink candle-shade on the table fell on 
the man’s face as he talked and she had to make a con- 
centrated mental effort to believe that he was “‘what 
she knew he was.” 

She glanced around the room. It was a bit noisier 
than the places she was accustomed to going to, but the 
people seemed much the same. The exhibition dancers 
in the center of the room were going through the same 
old evolutions. . She looked across at her com- 
panion and asked a question. She had taken off her 
coat, and her thin chiffon waist fell away from her 
young throat. Her big, childish eyes were wistful. He 
seemed surprised at her question. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘Do I always do it 
this way?’ ” he said. “Do what this way?” 

She looked up and down and then made a little ges- 
ture with her hand that mussed the forks at her place. 
“Say the same things to — them — ” she made pat- 
terns on the table-cloth with her finger. 

“Say the same things — towhom?” He was puzzled. 
“To whom?” he repeated, raising his eyebrows. 

“To — to — the girls you take out — take out this 
way, I mean.” Her eyes were downcast. 

He hesitated. Pondered. Looked at her, smiled and 
then hazarded, “*Do you — to the men?” 

As she opened her mouth indignantly, the waiter 
came and put down some oysters. She looked at 
them and felt the blood slowly mount to her cheek. 
And she realized for the first time that there are oysters 
and oysters. These were his oysters. Up to this mo- 
ment she had never thought that it made any difference 
to whom oysters belonged. She found out her mistake. 
It did. The difference made her feel quite faint. She 
says each oyster felt like “liquid vitriol” as it slipped 
down her throat, for you see she was compelled to — to 
eat because of the waiter standing by, and the most 
excruciating part of the whole performance was that 
there was silence — a queer, intimate sort of silence. 
She thought of a hundred things to say but couldn’t 
find one. She kept making noiseless discards, until the 
silence was so unpleasant that in sheer embarrassment 
she stammered out: 

“T thought — I thought 
of place.” 

The man was in the act of squeezing some lemon over 
his oysters and he let his eye wander appraisingly over 
the room. “Gay?” he repeated questioningly. 

Stammered she, “Don't they say that it has — that 


this was a very gay sort 
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it has — hasn’t it the name of being rather —” ure}. 
ing around for a word and not finding one, she repeated 
her previous “gay” rather lamely, and flushed, becaysp 
she was not in the habit of being stupid. 

He shrugged his square shoulders. “Oh, it'll he gay 
enough later — if that’s what you want,” he said. Ther 
he looked at her curiously. 

She flushed again, and was about to make an indig. 
nant rejoinder when he flung down his napkin and arose 
suddenly to his feet. : 

“Let's dance,” he said abruptly. His tone wasn’t g 
request, at all. It was a command. Now, she was not 
used to being commanded and she said she would haye 
rather died than dance in a public place with the kind 
of man — well, with the kind of man he was, but that 
good old volition again helped her. She didn’t get up 
on the floor. She didn’t touch her hand to his shoulder 
and resign herself to his arms. It was the volition! 

She had, of course, danced with strange men before 
in a ball-room and thought nothing of it. She had 
never thought about it at all, but the minute she fel} 
this man’s arm around her, she had a perfectly “awful” 
feeling. She was quite out of breath when they stopped 
—and so was he. 

They went back to their chairs. They didn’t look at 
each other. The man began to crumble some bread 
crumbs between his fingers. . . . His eyes were on the 
tablecloth. When he spoke, it was more to himself than 
to her. “It’s a rotten world,” he said. There was pity 
in his eyes. , 

Her. voice was trembling. 
say?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

He made an impatient gesture as if he would brush 
something disagreeable aside, and changed the subject 
as abruptly as he asked her to dance. He began to tell 
her about a big cattle deal he had made in the West. 
He talked a lot about things she had never heard much 
of — chiefly business. She says she had never known 
before what an interesting subject business was. And 
she leaned forward, listening with her soul in her eyes, 
for she thought she might possibly get an idea for a 
story. He, poor devil, didn’t know that. He wasn't 
used to women — hadn’t had much time for them, and 
he took her very simply. He liked the look in the gray 
eyes. The look made him think of homes and firesides 
and babies and things like that. He didn’t know, of 
course, that it had had the same effect before; in fact— 
that there were others. He just felt that he had never 
seen such very gray eyes, such a sweet mouth, such 
white, white temples, on a woman before, never seen 
such a pathetic little appealing child of a woman 
a woman who needed so very badly a big man to pro- 
tect her; a woman so suited to run to the front door to 
meet — er — anyone coming home from a hard day’s 
WOFK. ... 

And — she says that while he was sitting there silent, 
looking at her, she was feeling that he was the most 
comfortable sort of man she had ever met. She says he 
was the kind of man that made you feel as if you were 
crouched down in a big armchair before a fire with a 
perfectly grand book and a perfectly grand box of 
chocolates beside you — or were walking along a sun- 
shiny road with your dog, singing at the top of your 
lungs — or had found something you had lost for ages 
and were glad, glad, glad! 





“What — what did you 


T must have grown very late, she says. She doesn't 

know how late, but the smoke was getting thicker 

in the room, the crowds noisier, and more people were 

coming in. The waiter had put the dessert course be- 

fore them and the man had a cigar-tray full of ashes 

before his place. Champagne corks were popping and 
the band was playing the national anthem. 

Suddenly the man leaned over. “Little girl,” he 
said, and he tried to touch her hand. She drew it away, 
her heart beginning to thump in-an unpleasant manner. 
She was afraid, really afraid. Up to this time she had 
gotten no material for the story, but something in his 
eyes made her feel it was coming now. He began at- 
other sentence, interrupting himself, and at last mut- 
tered, in an uneven voice, “I was awfully lonely when! 
met you tonight. . . .” 

The professional dancers who had been whirling in the 
center of the room got up and began to march a ound 
the dancing space, singing noisily. The diners joined 
in. One couple after another jumped up and joined the 
marching line, the girls dragging the men along. 

And the Western man, leaning over, said, © (nd I 
was so down on my luck to think that nobody '" this 
blamed town cared whether I lived or died that 1— 
that I—” 

“Oh, look at that poor girl!” The gray eyes had 
grown bleak with pity like a wintry sky. “‘ How rrible 
that she should laugh! Why does she laugh? Why does 
anyone laugh — here!” 

** Listen,” said the man. “TI didn’t intend to speak to 
you — at first —I —I didn’t [Continued on paje 7! 
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‘ae 


She was like a mad woman shrieking, clawing, writhing 


INNER, that night, was a melancholy meal. 

Davis had been strangely silent ever since 

we emerged from the tomb, and I wonder 

now that I did not guess the reason. My only 

excuse is that L was myself too deeply shaken to ob- 
serve anything closely. Creel was still obviously agi- 
tated by his experience, in spite of an effort to appear 
at casi an effort which flickered out almost at once. 
Ma Creel and Mollie had not yet recovered from the 
shock of Jimmy's disappearance; and I believe that 
they suspected something more had happened, though 
they asked no questions. Perhaps they were afraid to! 

\s for Mile. Roland, she was curiously pale, languid, 
and distrait, with no curiosity whatever, apparently, 
as to the occurrences of the afternoon. I started to 
describe to her the opening of the tomb, but I stopped 
after a second sentence, for it was obvious she did not 
hear me, and [ had a curious feeling that she somehow 
knew all about it. Indeed, her eves were so dull and 
vacant as she glanced up from time to time, that I 
doubted if she etther saw or heard any of us. As Llooked 
at her a sudden thought startled me. Could it be that 
she was addicted to some drug? Could that be the ex- 
planation of her pale face and languid air and lack-lustre 
eves? The thought troubled me — and yet left me 
strangely relieved. If that was all — well, it would be de- 
plorable, of course, but it was, at least, understandable! 

Only Jimmy was anything like himself. He was al- 
most feverishly so, and I think I found his careless 
unconeern and misplaced jests and determined gaiety 
more disquieting than the deepest depression would 
have been. And then that queer look in his eyes of 
bravado, of defiance. Surely the heat had touched him 

how else could he sit there rattling away like that 
how else could a man who had gone through what he 
had gone through that afternoon reel off, one after 
another, ostensibly for Mlle. Roland’s benefit, those 
stale. moth-eaten stories of the New York studios 
stories which had been common to all studios since 
more especially since Mile. Roland 
did not smile — did not even listen? It got on our 
nerves; but it was Creel who broke down first. 

“For heaven's sake, Jimmy,” he blurted out, “stop 
that silly patter! Those stories are a thousand years 
old!” 

“T know it,” agreed Jimmy cheerfully; “but I thought 
perhaps they'd amuse Mile. Roland.’ 

“Look at her; look at her!” said Creel still more ir- 
ritably. ‘“‘Does she seem amused? Why, they'd be 
chestnuts to Sekenyen Re!” 

“Sekenyen-Ré?" echoed Mlle. Roland, looking up 


studios began! 


~ 


> 


suddenly with the first appear- 
ance of interest she had shown. 
“Who was hea” 

“A king of ancient Egypt,” 
answered Creel. “It’s his mum- 
my the professor has found over 
there in the tomb.” 

“A mummy? Really?” 

**The professor has found a 
block of granite,” Creel ex- 
plained grimly, “with,a football 
carved on top of it, which he says 
contains the missing link. We'll 
see tomorrow, when he opens 
it, whether it is with or with- 
out a tail!” 

“You are jesting!”’ the girl 
protested, and turned her eyes 
inquiringly upon Davis; but that 
worthy refused to be drawn into 
the discussion, and went on 
silently with his meal; though 
a moment later I caught him 
watching Mlle. Roland furtively. 
Had the same thought occurred 
to him, I wondered, that had 
occurred to me? He was some- 
thing of a physician, I knew; 
doubtless his long sojourns in 
the east had familiarized him with drugs and their 
effects. I resolved to probe him a little, when I had 
the chance. 

Again silence fell like a pall over our party. Mlle. 
Roland asked no more questions; Jimmy seemed to 
have been effectually squelched. The blanket of gloom 
was so thick it was almost suffocating! 

Creel got through his meal first, as he almost always 
did. 

“T'll want you, Princess, first thing in the morning, 
in your harem togs,”” he said, as he rose; “‘and you, 
Jimmy, in your khaki,” and then he walked away to 
the tent, where I saw him presently poring over the 
manuscript of his scenario by the light of the oil lamp. 

[ had gone in to get some tobacco, and I tried to 
slip out without disturbing him; but he heard me and 
looked up. 

“That you, Billy?” he asked. “Come here a 
minute. Look at that!” and he held the back of his 
hand out under the light. “See that welt?” and I saw 
that there was an ugly red welt across the knuckles. 
“No wonder I dropped the torch, eh?” and he laughed 
unpleasantly. 

I stared down at the welt, scarcely about to believe 
my eyes. Creel had hissed into my ear the statement 
that the terch had been knoc!zed from his hand — but 
I hadi’t believed it — I had credited it to the hysteria 
of the moment. But there was tangible evidence. 

“But look here, Creel,” I protested, “nothing could 
have struck you! There wasn’t anything there to 
strike you! -Even if there really was something in 
the corridor, it was only a sort of gray cloud — and it 
was too far away.” 

**T know it!” broke in Creel, testily. “*‘Good heavens, 
man, do you suppose I haven't told myself all that a 
hundred times! But there’s the welt!” 

Yes, there was the welt; there was no denying that! 

“You struck your hand against something,” I said 
at last; “against one of those pillars, perhaps — they 
have sharp corners — or against that block of granite.” 

“Yes, perhaps I did,” said Creel, ironically. “I 
wish I could think so; but it happens that I know I 
didn’t. However, let it go at that! Run along!” 
and he turned brusquely back to his manuscript. 

I looked around for Mollie, as I came out of the tent, 
hoping to inveigle her into another téte-d-téte; but she 
was nowhere in sight. In fact, there wasn’t anybody 
in sight, except the natives cleaning uv the dinner 
things, which seemed to me a little queer; but I could 
only guess that everybody had found everybody else 
insupportable, and had fled to their several quarters. 
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So I walked out to the edge of the oasis and sai 
down with my back against a hummock of sand, and 
lit my pipe, and tried to think things over. But it 
wasn’t any use — there wasn’t anything to thins: over 
—nothing to get hold of — no place to start! The 
only thing I seemed able to do was to ask myself 
questions I couldn’t answer — or whose answers I was 
afraid to think of! How was it going to end? What 
was going to happen? 

That something was going to happen — something 
shocking and decisive, beside which all that had already 
happened would be mere child’s play — I never for an 
instant doubted! 

How still the desert was, how beautiful — and 
menacing. I pictured to myself the dim processions of 
caravans which had drifted across it for thousands and 
thousands of years, out to this oasis, and then on 
again, on again. And almost before they had passed, 
the drifting sand had covered all trace of their passage, 
and they were as though they had never been. 

“Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face,” ... 
That was old Omar, and I tried to recall the rest 
of the stanza. 

My heart jumped suddenly into my throat, for far 
out across the sand I fancied I had seen something 
moving. I strained my eyes through the darkness — 
yes, there it was, coming nearer; and then I saw 
it was a man; and then, with a sigh of relief, I recog- 
nized the spare figure and white beard of our old 
Egyptologist. 

“Hello, professor,” I called, as he reached the oasis, 
a little to my right. “Been out for a walk?” 

“That you, Billy?” and he paused a moment. 

“Yes; come over and sit down.” I was somewhat 
surprised to find myself very anxious indeed for his 
company! 

He paused a moment longer in indecision; then, 
to my immense relief, came over and sat down 
beside me. 

“T thought I knew your voice,” he said, and took off 
the soft hat he always wore after dark in place of his 
white helmet, and held his face up to the breeze. “I 
smelt your pipe, away out. It’s remarkable how far 
the odor of tobacco carries sometimes. I fancied I 
smelt it tonight away over there at the ruins.” 

“My pipe isn’t that strong!” I laughed. “Have 
you been over there?” 

“Yes. I wanted to take another look at the tomb. 
I don’t open a tomb every day!” 

“You didn’t go by yourself!” I gasped. 

“Surely — why not? I had both torches. Queer 
thing,” he added; “mine is working all right again. 

“But to go over there alone——” 

“TI wanted to be alone,” he broke in, impatiently. 
“T can’t do any real thinking with you fellows around. 
Besides, you're afraid of your own shadows!” 

I winced at his tone. 

“Look here, professor,” I said, “‘didn’t you see any- 
thing over there this afternoon?” 

“T saw nothing unusual.” 

“You didn’t see someone standing at the end of the 
corridor?” 

“Certainly not! Neither did you.” 

“Yes, I did,” I said. “A sort of gray shadow 
front of that white wall.” 

Davis threw back his head and laughed soft!) 

“That’s just. what I was saying!”’ he cried. “That 
you were afraid of your own shadow!” 

“It wasn’t my shadow!” I protested. 

“Then it was Creel’s or mine! One of the simplest 
propositions of physics, Billy, is that there can be ne 
shadow unless there is some more or less opaque body 
to cast it!” 

“Oh, I know!” I said, impatiently. And then I 
resolved to cast a bomb at him. ‘Creel says something 
knocked the torch out of his hand.” 

**Nonsense!”’ retorted Davis, equably. 

““He showed me tonight where he had beet 
—a red welt right across the knuckles.” ae 

Davis wasn’t so prompt with his answer this time 
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“He probably struck his hand against something,” 
he said, at last. 

“So I told him,” I agreed eagerly; “but he just 

laughed at me.” 

But suppose what he says is true,’ Davis went on, 
evenly; “suppose something did knock the torch from 
his hand — what of it? Why should we be frightened? 
(he Egyptians believed that the tombs of the kings 
vere defended by guardian spirits, and that it meant 
leath to rifle or defile them. It was a belief which the 

gs themselves did everything they could to foster 

for obvious reasons. But most of them have been 

led and defiled, and I never yet heard of anybody 

ing of it! So tomorrow I open that sarcophagus. 
ven if I saw a guardian angel standing beside it, ready 

strike, I would still open it!” 

Chere was something in his manner which sent a little 

ill over me. 


































said, savagely, and got quickly to his feet. “Good 
night!” and he strode away between the palms. 

I filled my pipe again, feeling unaccountably cheered 
and heartened, and settled back for a final quiet smoke 
before turning in. Davis was a great old boy, and he 
was right —a man was a traitor who yielded to un- 
reasoning fear! 

Just then, I happened to glance aside, and there, at 
the edge of the oasis, not twenty yards away, stood the 
figure of a man. I had heard no sound, and seeing him 
there suddenly like that gave me an awful start; 
but I am glad to say that I won that fight, for I fought 
back the impulse to jump to my feet, and looked at 
him again — and recognized Jimmy Allen. 

He was gazing out across the desert toward the ruins, 
as though expecting someone. At least, that was the 
impression his attitude gave me. Once he took a 
few steps forward into the sand, and then thought 
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“He'd been over at the ruins nosing around,” 
explained. “I saw him when he came back. He sa 
down and talked for a few minutes.” 

I could hear Jimmy’s quick breath of relief. 

“So it was Davis,” he said, and dropped to the san 
beside me. 

“Who did you think it was?” I demanded 

“I didn’t know —I saw something moving ou 
across the sand quite a while ago — and I thought 
I fancied anyway, I had a good notion to go ove 
there and see for myself.” 

“Over to the ruins?” 

“Yes, and into the tomb —there’s a fascinatior 
about it 

He stopped and gazed out across the sand. It seeme: 
to me that this was worth another pipe, so I filled up 

“Yes, there is a fascination about it,” I agreed at last 
“but it’s a fascination a fellow ought to fight against.’ 
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ai ‘Then you think,” I stammered, “you think * better of it and came back and stood there in the “Why?” Jimmy broke in. 
nd “That some catastrophe will follow? No, I don’t. long grass, tense and expectant, staring out across “IT don’t know,” I stammered. “It may lead tox 
it \Iv reason tells me that such a fear is absurd.” the waste. far. And Davis says that every time we yield to un 
er ‘But there is something deeper than reason,” I At last I could stand it no longer, and I knocked reasoning fear we're sliding back.” 
he began. out my pipe loudly against my heel. “And Davis is right!” rapped in Jimmy. “It’s 
elf ‘No, there isn’t!” he broke in sharply. “The “Why, hello, Jimmy,” I said, as he started around you who are yielding to unreasoning fear, not I. 
vas moment you admit that, you set yourself adrift; you toward me at the sound. “‘I didn’t see you. Whatare _ fear this fascination because it leads to the unknown 
iat lcliver yourself over, bound hand and foot, to all the you doing here?” but why should one be afraid of the unknown?’ 

old fears and superstitions which have come down to “What are you doing here?”’ he demanded, with I could only shake my head helplessly. Of courss 
ing us through the ages.” what seemed to me unnecessary fierceness, and he he was right only fools and cowards were afraid of 
dy “You talk as though you were trying to convince — strode over and stood above me in a manner which can the unknown! Yet And there was about his attitude 
an yourself,” I said. only be described as threatening. something morbid, something unhealthy. 

“T am,” he admitted. “Good Lord, man, it’s in “IT came out for a quiet smoke,” I said. “I was “T feel that I shall never be afraid again,” Jimmy 
nd my blood, too! But I'd be ashamed to yield to it. [d= just going to turn in.” added, after a moment. ‘“‘Never again — whatever 
of feel like a traitor to civilization! By heaven, we are “How long have you been here?’ happens!” 
nd traitors, every time we permit ourselves to yield to “Oh, quite a while.” So that was the change we had sensed in him — he 
on unreasoning fear! If any catastrophe does happen— “Have you — have you seen anyone?” he asked. had shaken off fear. 
ed, “Well?” I asked, as he paused. “Why, yes—I saw Davis.” “You mean that you have been afraid?” I asked. 
ge, “It’s nonsense even to suppose such a thing,” he “Davis?” he repeated, peering down quizzically at me. “Oh, desperately. It wasn’t the heat, 
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The Princess had ceased struggling and walked with drooping shoulders 
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hat sent me off like that. It was fear — fear and be- 
vilderment — a sort of feeling that Fate had brought 
ne here after the lapse of centuries for some awful pur- 
ose of its own. I seemed to recognize this oasis; the 
irst time I looked down into that excavation, it some- 
iow looked familiar; when we dug out that ghastly 
nummy, I knew that I had seen it before 4a 
“Of course you had seen it before!” I broke in. 
“No, I hadn't. I'd never laid eyes on it till Creel 
und I dragged it out of that hole.” 
our workrooms about a 


‘It was manufactured i 
nonth ago,” I pointed out, 
een it out here, or in some former existence, or any- 
hing of that sort why, it’s ridiculous!” 

“TI know it,” Jimmy agreed. “Perhaps it was one 
ike it I suppose they all look alike. But the biggest 


shock was when we laid it on the sand, and I stared 


“so if vou mean you had 


lown at it, and saw it change 

He passed his hand before his eves, and let the sen- 
ence trail away into nothingness. 

“The trouble with you is,” i said brusquely, “that 
his infernal picture has got on your brain. You've 
noiled over it so much that vou are beginning to think 
t's true, and to imagine you really see what you are 
mly supposed to see! It makes your acting better than 
[ ever knew 1t Uli say that but it must be blamed 
ard on your nerves!” 

“You may be right,” Jimmy agreed. “As a matter 
ff fact, 1 suppose vou are right. But all that was 
iothing to the sensation I had when I crawled through 
that hole this afternoon and it had nothing to do 
with the picture, either!” 

*T could see that vou were scared,” I said. 

“Seared! Scared isn't the name for it. It was all I 
‘ould do to claw my way through that hole, because I 
knew that it was mv own tomb I was entering, and that 
something was waiting for me inside.” 

I felt the desert chill strike into me, and I snuggled 
back closer into the sand 

“Well, was there?” I asked, in a voice I tried vainly 
to make unconcerned. 

“Yes,” answered Jimmy, in a low tone, “there was.” 

“What was it?” I asked, and all pretense had fallen 
uway [ had slipped back shamefully into unreason- 
and my voice was only a hoarse whisper. 
answered Jimmy, 


ing fear! 

‘LT don’t know what it was,” 
quietly; “but I know that it took me by the hand, as if 
in welcome, and raised me from the place where I had 
fallen, and led me through that narrow door, and along 
that corridor, to the spot where I lay buried; and it 
said to me, “Kneel here!” . . . 

He broke off suddenly, and rubbed his head be- 
wilde redly. 

*'There’s a crook somewhere,” he said; “I can’t think 
straight — I can’t disentangle reality from unreality 
it’s all mixed up. Do you suppose I'm going mad, Billy?” 

“Mad?” 1 echoed. 

But there was a chill in my blood; perhaps that was it! 

“My mind seems extraordinarily lucid,” he added, 


‘Nonsense, man!” 


cem somehow more acute. That's 


I could 


“and all my senses 
one reason L wanted to go over there tonight 
see things and hear things and smell things 
“Nonsense!” I said again, and rose abruptly — he’d 
be asking me to accompany him, next! “You're going 
to bed that’s wher vou re going. We've all of us 
got a hard day ahead tomorrow, and we'll need all the 


rest we can get. Come along!” 


Jimmy rose with an obedience that surprised me. 

““Whether I'm mad or not,” he said, as we started 
back, “there’s one thing I'll promise you — I'll never 
be afraid again!” 


Chapter XX 


E was as good as his word. 

Next morning, while Davis and two or three of 
the natives were chipping away at the cemented lid of 
the sarcophagus of Sekenyen-Re, we made a re-take of 
the discovery of the mummy, and Jimmy went through 
the whole gruesome program without a shiver. The 
mummy was lifted through the hole, and then Jimmy 
entered, while Creel, again in khaki, posed the natives, 
with the invaluable assistance of Mustafa. The scene, 
of course, was to follow immediately the one we had 
taken the day before, when Jimmy entered the tomb, 
and the audience that viewed the picture would never 
suspect the exciting events which had occurred between! 

Creel got everything ready, at last, and gave me the 
signal, and I started cranking, and then he went forward 
and peered through the hole; and then he backed away, 
and Jimmy appeared in the opening with the mummy 
in hisarms. He hel: it ciosely, even lovingly, and as he 
passed it out to Creel and Mustafa, he cast an exultant 
glance at Mile. Roland, who was waiting, attired in her 
harem costume, todo the fade-aways. Her attitude was 
one of calm. detachment, as though the proceedings 
rather bored her; but Jimmy’s eves were shining as 
though he had somehow won a great victory. 

Then the mummy was laid on the ground, and he 
went through the business of staring down at it, and 
tumbling in a faint; but he didn’t do it half so con- 
vincingly as he had the day before! I don’t mean to say 
he didn’t do it well — Jimmy was too good an actor to 
do anything badly — but his performance lacked the 
gripping, hair-raising reality which it had possessed be- 
fore. Then it had given me the shivers — now I 
watched it quite unconcerned. 

It wasn’t till Mlle. Roland came forward to do the 
double-exposures that I saw how pale she was. Creel 
noticed it, too. 

* Aren't you well?” he asked. 

“Oh, ves, thank you, I am quite well,” she answered, 
and took her place on the sand. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t you get to falling over!” 

“Have no fear; I am not that sort,” and she smiled 
up at him much as she was supposed to smile up at 
Jimmy. 

Creel stood looking down at her for a moment with a 
puzzled face — perhaps it was the jibe at Jimmy which 
puzzled him! — then he turned away abruptly. 

* All right, Billy,” he said, and I made the double ex- 
posure, just as I had the first time. 

Then we did a short scene of four natives carrying 
away the unconscious Jimmy, while the girl, mate- 
rializing apparently out of the body of the mummy, sat 
up and leered after him in triumph — and, heavens, the 
way she did it! Then, as the sun had grown uncom- 
fortably hot, we went over to the oasis, and gathered up 
Ma Creel and Mollie, and did two or three fillers with 
the palms and the native camp as backgrounds; and 
finally Creel dismissed us with the injunction to be 
ready at three o'clock in Oriental costume. 

I knew that he was going to do the burying-alive 
scene — the biggest scene of the film, upon which its 
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success would very largely depend— and I soon real. 
ized that he was nervous over it, for he actually came 








and asked me for advice — me, the camera-man! — as | 
was putting away my box. 

“TI don’t half like the idea of those natives handling 
the Princess,” he said; “especially in that harem rig. 
You remember how they looked at her.” 

“Do they have to handle her?” I asked. 

“Well, naturally, there has to be a struggle. She's 
not going to let herself be put inside that tomb withou! 
a fight. Of course, from the picture point of view, th: 
more brutal the fi; ht is the better — I'm afraid it wil] 
get too brutal.” 

“Tf we had some swords or spears 

But Creel shook his head impatiently. 

“That wouldn’t do. She'd throw herself on the spears 
rather than be buried alive. Anybody would! No 
she’s got to be handled roughly! This is the big scen: 
and we've got to put it over. What the king would 
really have done would be to have his men strip her 
and lash her with whips into the tomb. We can’t vo 
that far, of course, but we've got to get as close to it as 
we dare!” 

“You'd better find out how much the Princess will 
stand for,”’ I suggested. 

“Oh, [’'m not afraid of that — she’s an artist — she'll 
stand for whatever is necessary. Digby can do most of 
it, with Mustafa to help. I think we can trust Mustafa. 
If that isn’t enough, I'll have to put on a coat of bronze 
myself. Come along and let’s look over the ground 
You don’t mind the sun do you?” 

“No,” I said, “I seem to be sun-proof.” 

So Creel summoned Digby, and together we walked 
over to the excavation. 

The natives had knocked off work, but Mustafa 
routed out a couple for us, and under Crecl’s direction, 
the entrance to the tomb was squared up, and the 
stones to fill the opening were piled up neatly close at 
hand. 

“We'll have to have something for mortar,” said 
Creel; “black mortar like that in the wall.” 

“Sand and water will do,” said Digby. 
darken it with some lamp-black.”’ 

* All right,” Creel agreed. “‘ You didn’t forget those 
trowels, did you?” 

“Sure not,” said Digby, who never forgot anything. 

“'There’s one place up there where the masonry’s 
broken. You'd better have that repaired, Mustafa, and 
then have the whole front of the tomb scrubbed off, so 
that it will look clean and new. And sweep up all this 
débris. I want it to look as it did four thousand years 
ago, when it was first built.” 

**Vurry good, saar,”’ said Mustafa, and sent a native 
off for brooms and water. 

“This stone with the oval in it,” Creel added, “will 
be the last one in — the seal, as it were, closing up 
the tomb. You want to do some figuring, Digby, so 
that it will fit in properly. Do you know anything about 
masonry?” 

“I know enough to pull off this job,” Digby assured 
him. “I'll pile up the stones the way they go — it 
ought to be easy, then.” 

*That’s right,’ Creel agreed. ‘* And of course, if you 
get stuck, we can stop the camera. And get your props 
ready, Digby — we'll want the whole outfic, you know, 
to make the scene as impressive as possible. And get 
the sand cleaned off those steps, [Continued on page |} 
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ar’s Lost Romance 


RENCH warfare has destroved much of the 
romance of war. The battle-planc has restored it. 
. No mythological hero performed mightier deeds 
than the leather-clad, helmeted officer seated in a fight- 
ing monoplane, so nicely constructed that ounces have 
been saved, so admirably engined that it climbs and 
darts with an eagle's sureness and rapidity. He steers 
with his feet and with one hand, this new warrior of the 
air, and pulls the trigger of a machine-gun with the 
other. Airmanship and marksmanship —- in a word, 
personal skill —— wins the day. 

Individual prowess counts for as much as it did in the 
days of ancient Greece. Names will stand out in the 
history of this war like those of Ajax and Achilles in the 
Lieutenants Inumelmann and Boelke 


epic of Homer. 
t down nine and ten 


on the German side have brough 
adversarics in mortal combat. Their exploits are tinged 


with a chivalric glamour which seems anything but 
modern. When Boelke landed to aid an enemy whom 
he had wounded he was grected with the comment: 
“Since it 1; tizmelmann who beat me, I am satisfied.” 


When the German replied that it was “only Boelke,” 
the interchange of compliments seemed like a parley 
between Hector and Ajax. 


by Waldemar Kaempffert 


The analogy between Homer’s battles and twentieth- 
century aerial combats extends even to the vehicles 
used. What is a flying-machine but the ancient war 
chariot soaring on wings? In many an encounter two- 
man machines still battle for supremacy — one man an 
observer, the other a pilot. The observer is the fighting 
hero of old, wielding a machine-gun instead of a sword; 
the pilot his faithful charioteer. Carry the analogy 
still further and consider how much is at stake when 
battle-plane meets battle-plane. The fate of an ancient 
army depended on a prince in his war chariot; the fate 
of an army corps now hangs on the information gleaned 
by a victorious flyer. 

The very manner of fighting in the air recalls the 
studied jockeying for position in the clattering chariots 
of old. But the ancients were probably better fighters 
in their chariots than we in our high-powered airplanes. 
The first aerial battles were clumsy exhibitions — more 
like the haphazard scrambling fights of schoolboys than 
the swift wheeling and counterwheeling which we have 
come to expect. Sometimes victory fell to the slow in- 


stead of to the swift; sometimes pistol or carline 
triumphed over machine-gun. But soon a kind of 
dueling system was developed, akin to that followed by 
Greek and Roman charioteers. Late reports reveal 
clearly enough that officers make telling use of superior 
weapons and that at close range they tax their ma- 
chines to the utmost — a perfect parallel to the lashing 
of ancient horses. The art of aerial attack was de- 
veloped only after the art of defense had been learned. 
Climbing availed little; bombs dropped from a hig!er 
machine are useless against a pilot who wheels with ‘he 
suddenness of a gnat. Even the slower of two machines 
can elude a higher bomb-dropper. Speed is just as 
essential in a modern flying-machine in order to block 
avenues of escape as it was when galloping horses 
rushed into battle with Roman patricians standing 
tense and alert in their war cars. A quick, downward 
swoop brings a daring aerial gunner close to his quarry 
with a suddenness that no artful dodging can circum- 
vent. Hence the tiny Fokker, the supreme development 
of the racing monoplane, may be regarded as a lineal dle- 
scendant of the battle chariots with which we associate 
names of Homeric heroes. Because of the airplane, wat 
has reacquired some of its lost Attic picturesqueness- 
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The Gee-Whiz Guy 


Another in This Popular Series of Baseball Yarns 


by Jerome Beatty 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


EORGE WASHINGTON COATES was a 
born big leaguer. He had the eye and he had 
the frame. Thanks to the system used by or- 
ganized baseball for discovering and developing 

its talent, George became one of the greatest short- 
stops in the business. That is—thanks to the system, 
and Alice. We mustn’t leave out Alice, brown-haired, 
hiv-eved Alice. 

George certainly was a lucky fellow. 

Scattered throughout this great land are hundreds 


of horn bank presidents, born grand-opera tenors and 
horn newspaper editors who are running pawn-shops, 
selling fish or reading proof. They’re in such a fix be- 


cause’ the National City Bank, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and the New York newspapers do not 
support a company of scouts who tour the backwoods 
with snares set to catch talented young men to be 
brought to the city and trained for $10,000 jobs. Or- 
ganized baseball does. 

There are but two kinds of truly great baseball play- 
ers—those who have rare intelligence, and tnose who 
have hone, 

The latter class predominates. Any fan, returning 
from a game that the town boys have lost, can name at 
least nine, 

In the national game there is only one tip-off —the 
way a man performs in a crisis. The great ball-players 
are those that have as complete control of their faculties 
ina decisive world’s series game with the score tied and 
aparty trying to steal home. as in batting practise on a 
training trip. 

Not until he was eight years old did George Washing- 
ton Coates get firmly established in his mind the se- 


quence of the days of the week and their significance. 
| d 
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“Why did I ever pick you up and marry you? 


Every :ow and then he would reach the school-building 

aid fl it closed. Upon inquiry he would learn that 
‘:\ happened to be Saturday or Sunday and that it 

oliday. 

ves,” George would say, and walk home with 

ith hanging open. 

\fter he beeame big enough to hold a bat,he often 

» reach the building at all. He became quite dis- 

“ourezed when he found that just when he had learned 








the days of the week, he didn’t need 
them. 

Although at that time nobody ad- 
vised McGraw to send a scout out to 
Junction City, Kansas, to look him 
over, George was showing unmis- 
takable signs of being of the stuff 
from which one of the two kinds 
of first-class pinch-hitters are made. 

“George must have been affected by that blow he got 
at the Blue Mound picnic when he was a kid,” the citi- 
zens of his home town used to say. “ Remember how he 
was catching and Bill Martin threw a bat and hit him on 
the head?” 

Unwittingly they were trying to take from Nature 
credit that was justly hers. No mere blow from a 
bat could in any way affect the head George was 
born with. 

George was a whale of a hitter and a short-stop with a 
powerful arm and what is known as “a grand pair of 
hands*’—meaning hands governed by an unerring in- 
stinct for snapping up a hard-hit ball taking twisty 
leaps over a clod-strewn diamond. 

He was big, lumbering and good-natured but lazy and 
careless. He played by instinct and, though awkward, 
on the diamond he was fast and accurate. 

George finally went to work for Jim Neville, racking 
up balls in Jim’s pool hall and cigar store, which was 
down in the block that unescorted women always 
avoided, 

Folks thought George was entirely good-for-nothing, 
but they were wrong. At times, George was ambitious 
to become an inventor. He frequently tried to think of 
a way to build a machine that would rack up the balls 
automatically so 
that he could sit 
in the front of 
the place with 
the gang and 
do his work by 
pressing buttons. 
He had a great 
idea but some- 
how never got 
around to work- 
ing it out. 

George didn’t 
know it, but, 
nearly a year be- 
fore, the system 
had started its 
plans for making 
him a great base- 
ball player. <A 
traveling _ sales- 
man for a furni- 
ture house had 
happened to see 
George play a 
couple of games. 
Because the 
salesman always 
admired the 
Giants, he wrote 
to McGraw tell- 
wd ing him about 
. George. The 
Giants sent the 
letter to the Wo- 
teka club, where 
it lay until Spring, when the manager of the team began 
to realize that he might be able to use a spry young in- 


fielder. 


You make me sick!” 


It was one of the first warm days of March. 
George lounged in front of the pool hall, his chair 
tilted back. 

A tall, thin man, a stranger, obviously, by the pearl 
buttons on his vest, approached. 


There’s great charm in a uniform. 









CRITE WIL & IA RO aS —_ 


A fancy package 
sells the goods 


“This is Mr. Coates, isn’t it?” he asked. “I’m Henry 
Middleton, of Woteka. I—” 

George leaped to his feet. 

“Glad to meet ya,” he said, suddenly roused to ac 
tion. Henry Middleton, as everybody knew, was the 
former brewery agent who, finding he couldn't beat the 
Kansas prohibitory law any longer, had “turned 
square” and had bought the Woteka club. 

“T saw you play yesterday,” said Mr. Middleton. 
“Td heard about you. Thought I'd take a run out and 
look at you. Maybe we can use a short-stop that can hit. 
Like to have you come to Woteka and report next Mon- 
day for Spring practice. Got money enough to get 
there?” 

Nearly every Saturday night George lost his week’s 
wages in some gambling game. Only a few days before 
he had paid twenty-five dollars for a machine guaran- 
teed to turn dollar bills into fives, and the darn thing so 
far never had worked the way the man said it would. 

No, George didn’t have enough money to get there. 

Mr. Middleton produced a handful of silver dollars 
With one more look at George came another thought. 
He returned the money to his pocket. 

“Tl leave a ticket for you at the station,” he said. 
**T want to be sure you report.” 


. 


They gave him a great send-off when he left Junction 
City. The Daily Union, which usually referred only 
briefly to George’s work, printed nearly a column 
headed “Home Boy Bats Way to Fame,” which caused 
some of the Union’s subscribers to smile. But it looked 
fine to George. 

At the park in Woteka, Bill Weeks, manager of the 
club, seemed unimpressed by the home boy who had 
batted his way to fame. 

**Go over an’ get a suit,” said Bill. 

On his way back from the dressing-rooms, George 
was met by two reporters who asked him his name. 
George spelled it out for them, then ran and got copies 
of the Junction City Union, which, he told them, they 
could clip, to save the trouble of writing about him 

The next morning George bought the Woteka Lagi: 
and scanned the front page. He found nothing. He 
turned to the sporting page. Nothing. Oh, yes, there 
was, too. This: 


Hank Middleton has picked up another busher to try out 
for the infield. His name is Coates and he says he was a riot 
in Junction City. 


The State Journal, the evening newspaper, was even 
more careful about not wasting words. It said: 


Coates, of Junction City, an infielder, also reported. 


“The tramps!” exclaimed George, meaning the re 
porters. “‘Them papers cost me a nickel apiece and I 
bet they took *em to their offices an’ read ‘em and then 
threw ’em away!” 

George wronged the reporters. They did not read 
them. 


A week passed and nobody was making a fuss about 
George Washington Coates. He spent most of his time 
at the park batting flies to the outfielders. Bill Weeks 
tried him at short-stop and wept as he watched him. 

“Tf Hank Middleton ever wishes another hearse horse 
on me, I quit!” he told himself. 

Overawed by the company he was in George did 
nothing but go through the motions. He had nothing 
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to say, he couldn’t seem to get over the ground, and in 
batting practise even the kid pitchers that hadn't 
thrown a ball all winter found they could fool him with a 
slow one and make him bite at a curve. 

George wanted to become a great ball-player. Great 
ball-plavers, he knew, lived in luxury and got their pic- 
tures in the papers. That story in the Union had given 
him an appetite for printed praise. He wanted to be- 
come rich and famous and then retire. 

He did not realize that he never could quit baseball as 
long as he could see a ball or swing a bat. George was a 
fellow whose heart beat only when he was wearing 
spikes. In ‘citizens’ clothes”’ he was a harmless, stolid, 
nincompoop. In a ball game, once 
started, he was a fiery savage, fighting skilfully but 
governed, withal, oniv by instinct. 

In Woteka he couldn't get started. Few of the men 
and women, loval fans, who sat in the stand every day 
watching the Woteka club mould into form, had even 
noticed that he was there. 

On Saturday afternoon the stand was well filled, for 


bone head d 


admission was free 

George dragged his way through infield practise. He 
didn’t relish that sort of work. His way of practising 
And anyway he thought every- 
He went to the bench and 
threw a sweater around his shoulders. Reporters, re- 
cruits and friends of the management filled all the avail- 
strolled over and sat on the steps of 


was to play a game 


hody wa down on him. 


able space and he 
the stand. His view was bad and he climbed up into 
the lowe r row of seats so he could watch Tom Kelly, the 
regular Wolteka short stop. 

Weeks was batting to the infield. He sent a smart 
bounder to Kelly, who tossed it to second. 

*He’s afraid to try to get it over to first,” said a girls 


voice behind George 

‘His arm's gone Another big leaguer done for,” 
another girl replied 

George turned He had been too filled with discour- 


agement to notice that he sat in front of two pretty 





talking 
mi\ ‘ lle rly 
friend and | 


I were 


about 


young 
men in business. 

“What do vou consider 
the most difficult thing for 
a voung fellow to learn?” 
I asked. 

Phe answer came without 
a moments hesitation. 

‘Ilow to select friends 
and make friendships that 
will last and be of value.’ 

kor il second because I 
was so young, I felt in- 
clined to smil Surely 
making friends was not dif- 
ficult! If one was a gentleman, and knew how to make 


himself agreeable, friendships were easy to form. 
Finally I said as much. 

My companion smiled. “ Youarelike the other sheep,” 
he said. “One leads and the others follow. Just how 
carefully do you size up a person whom you meet? 
If vou are struck by his personality or charming man- 
ners, do you say to yourself, “Here, this chap may cost 
me money and happiness. Find out something about 
him before vou make him your friend *? If you do, 

ut are wiser than most of your generation. 

* Don't vou see how important this thing of making 
friendships is?” he asked. ‘The man who is not 


| and weighing everyone who 


huis ceVves Ope 


KECCpDil 


he thinks may become more than a casual acquaintance 


is doing himself an injustice. And it is usually the 
young man vho is ¢ sil, deluded. 

“Tle is bewildered for the first few years in the 
business world and it takes a long time to clear the 
fog from his brain. I know from my own case how it 
was. When I entered business, I had ambitions to get 
to the top with the speed of a locomotive. I was 
blinded by talk and deed which looked daring to m\ 
inexperienced eyes. Instead of shrewdly estimating 
the worth of the men I rubbed elbows with, I took 


evervthing they said for granted, and believed I was 


seeing the I never stopped to 


gospel wrilten for me. 


girls. He smiled. They smiled. His eyes widened. It 
was Spring and George sat up straight, took a deep 
breath and tightened his belt. 

“Think Kelly’s through?” he asked, relieved that he 
did not have to begin with ‘ Haven’t I met vou before?” 
** All done,”’ replied the blonde, without hesitation. 

““Why don’t you go out and get his joh?” the other, a 
fascinating brunette, wanted to know. 

George rose and sat beside the brunette. 

“T don’t want to take an old man’s job away from 
him,” he said. He didn’t care particularly about talking 
baseball., “‘ Lived in Woteka long?” he asked. 

These girls didn’t object at all to chumming with a 
baseball player, even if he was a rookie. There’s great 
charm in a uniform. A fancy package sells the goods. 

“All our lives,” smiled the brunette. “I suppose 
you, being a ball-player, travel around a lot?” 

“Not such a terrible lot,” said George, modestly. 
George had been to Kansas City several times but he 
was not the sort of fellow who would boast about it. “I 
only got here a week ago. Kinda lonesome. Wisht I 
had somebody to show me around.” 

The blonde giggled invitingly. The brunette, not so 
easily won, shrugged her shoulders. George, with 
man’s inborn perverseness, began paying exclusive at- 
tention to the brunette. 

He progressed rapidly. Her name, it seemed, was 
Alice Ray and she was a waitress in Sills’s tea-room. 
She detested being a waitress, she detested Woteka. 
She always had wanted to see the world. 

“Where did you play before you came here?” she 
asked. 

“T was on a minor league club.” 

“More minor than this? You must have been 
drafted by Woteka from the Philadelphia Athaletics,” 
she grinned. 

“Is that so?” said George, who always had an apt re- 
ply. ‘“‘Is that so?” 

Crushed by his repartee, Alice let him proceed. 

“T hit over .400 an’ I was so good ‘at Middleton came 
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A Little Talk to the Young Fellow 
Who Wants to Get On 


by Alfred Grunberg 


think whether Jones or Smith or Brown was a man 
worth knowing. The biggest bluffer in our office was 
my hero. I thought that the way he strutted around 
was the ideal way to act. To my one-cylinder brain, 
his talk and walk and manner made me believe he was 
important. I learned soon enough that I was the only 
one who was deluded. 

“This man, seeing I thought he was really worth 
while, began to make capital out of my eagerness to 


“be his friend. He was always short of money, and soon 


the amounts I lent him from my meagre saiary became 
an important item to me. I stood too much in awe 
of this big man to think of asking him to pay his loans. 
Whenever I saw him enter the office of the head of the 
firm, I thought he was consummating some important 
deal. He was my hero, my ideal man. 

“Then, one day, he came to me with a proposition 
that we should share an apartment together. I con- 
sidered this a splendid chance to become closer ac- 
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down himself to sign me. Lots o’ scouts was after me 
but I thought I'd rather come here.” He beamed on 
her. “I’m glad I did, now, girlie, since I met you, 
Weeks says I'm a wonder an’—” 

“Funny I don’t see anything about you in the pa. 
pers.” 

**He’s keepin’ me under cover. Surprise. He 

Weeks, who had been standing at the plate, looked 
toward the bench, searchingly. Then he peered into the 
stand. 

“Hey, you, whatever your name is. Come here and 
hit to the outfield.” 

“Yes, sir,” said George, leaping to his feet. 

Alice Ray held his sweater. 

“Be back?” she asked coyly. 

**Guess so.” 

“What if you don’t?’ 

Doin’ anything tonight?” 

**Nothing,” smiled Alice. “Meet you at the transfer 
station at eight.” 

“Gotcha,” said George; and he went out and began 
batting flies with such vigor that he chased the out. 
fielders back against the fence and lost five balls befor 
Weeks took the fungo stick away from him and wanted 
to know if he thought the Woteka club was made of 
money. 


, 


That evening in a little restaurant on Kansas Avenue 
there came to George Washington Coates a new philoso- 
phy of life. 

You may say that it takes brains to be a philosopher, 
You're wrong. A pig is a philosopher. He knows that 
unless he hustles and fights, the other pigs will get his 
food. That was George’s philosophy and Alice Ray, 
finding herself with a pitiful example of a helpless 
youth on her hands, taught it to him. 

George was the first person Alice ever had found who 
seemed anxious to be advised by her. He was in need 
of guidance, and all women love to-guide. She actuall 
liked him. It was, perhaps, the [Continued on page 5s 
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quainted with this impor- 
tant person, and so I con- 
sented. He was always be- 
hind in paying his share; 
he distracted me, evenings, 
when I would try to read or 
study; he borrowed my be- 
longings and money, and 
would have kept this up in- 
definitely if I had not real- 
ized one day that I was get- 
ting very little out of his 
friendship. I moved into a 
room by myself, and got 
along much better than 
when I had been with him. I 
can hardly estimate what he 
cost me in time and money. 
Later, he began to barrow 
“— “° from my friends to whom I 
- had introduced him.” 

As we shook hands upon parting, this shrewd man 
looked at me quizzically a moment, and then sai: 

“T hate preaching. That’s why I never go to church. 
I can’t stand being preached at. But, for tl sake 
of the thousands of men who have never given this 
matter a thought, I want to preach. I want to get oul 
on the housetops, and shout this gospel from the rools: 

“Choose your friends as carefully as you would 
choose your wife. You certainly would use discrimina- 
tion in selecting the woman who is to bear your ame. 
You would not go into marriage blindly; you would not 
forgive in your wife some of the habits you dis! gard 
in your friends. The right thinking man would no! 
marry simply for money; the same type of man would 
not capitalize his friends solely to make money. YoU 
wouldn’t marry a girl who didn’t come up te your 
specifications, morally and physically. Apply, the. 
the same test to your friends.” 

When I left that man, I started to examine my ow! 
career and friends. What type of man had attracted 
me from the start? How carefully had I judged the 
various men whose names came to my mind? Had 
weighed them in any way to see what they had in them? 
And to all my questions, I was forced to answet, 
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“No.” I had accepted them on faith, just as everyone 
else has done. 

But it was not until I had watched my friends for 
come time that I realized how truthful my companion 
had been. Apparently, the only test I had for a chap 
jis general appearance. If he was neatly dressed, 


had a pleasant smile, and an interesting face, I liked 
him. If he was deficient in any of these respects, I 
did not care one way or the other about him. In other 
words, it was personality, and that alone, which was 
wdamg me. 


One night I began to jot down some thoughts about 
a few of my friends. I drew these conclusions: 


Arrer Ten Years In New York 

Areert Berwick: Has borrowed over $100 in small 
»mounts and rarely pays anything back. A rather 
<illy fellow, never has any ideas, but knows a lot 

iout the theatres, and actresses, and is entertain- 
ing. Is a nice dresser, and I like him. 

Joux Tuompson: A mediocre man with whom I do 
iusiness. He always talks politics, and insists he is 
rivht. Rather than start an argument, I agree with 
him. I certainly have learned nothing from him, 
and he has cost me real money in time and thought. 
till there is something about him that I like. 

Hixotp Suita: A clever, bright chap. I like him a 
ereat deal. We often discuss things and interchange 
ideas. He has given me some timely advice and 
valuable criticisms. I really need him. 

Arruvur Suwpson: I have a weakness for poker, and 
\rthur knows it. He always wins and often induces 
me to play. I cannot afford the time or the money. 
I should certainly rate him as a liability. 

Frank Hastrnes: A wonderful dancer. Has intro- 
duced me to many girls who fritter away my. time. 
They call me up to go to dances, and I hate to refuse. 
Many an evening has passed on the dance floor, due 
to Frank and his friends, which I could have spent 
far more profitably at home. 


\ pretty poor showing! Out of the five men I know 
best, just one is of any value to me! I was actually 
discouraged by this revelation, and when I met the 
head of a large corporation through my brother, I 
mentioned the facets I had learned and put the question 
yp to him. 

“You have hit upon one of the most delicate matters 
in the business world,” he said. “1 often have wished 
that some genius would invent an instrument that 
would give me ‘friend warnings’ just as a barometer 
gives storm warnings to sailors. It would have saved 
me thousands of dollars and hours of worry. 

“Yet it is the youngster who is in the greatest danger. 
He is on the edge of a new world, a world of making 
money, and he is fascinated by the newness of it. 
Evstatieally, almost deliriously, he plunges into the 
great game of picking up silver and gold by the hand- 
fuls, and he becomes intoxicated. He is blinded by the 
lure and rush and the glamour of battle. His vision 
is obscured, and he does not see things or men in their 
proper light. He is so eager to please everyone, and 
to be friendly, that a word of flattery or a bit of help 
makes him worship you as his best friend. He does 
not stop to value or appraise. He does not ask himself 
if this friend will be a profit or a loss to him. The 
youngster hasn’t sense enough to realize these things 
until his hastily made friends begin to pull him down 
the ladder instead of up. Then when he gets heavily 


hit lv losing his job or money or self-respect, he begins 
to open his eyes. Often, it is then too late.” 

I my office I saw an example of a fellow who was 
on the right track. He had made a friend of the man 
direc (ly over him, and he was learning points that were 
valuable to him. I often saw him talking to this 
particular man, and the expression on his face when he 


Wou!! come out of the office was mystifying. 


iat’s the idea?”’ I asked him one day. “You 

look as if someone had given you a thousand dollars.” 
‘lve got more than a thousand dollars out of Mr. 
Anderson,” he answered. “I’ve never met such a won- 
der‘u! man. He has taught me more in three months 


than T learned in four years in the other place where I 


Worked. He inspires me every time I talk to him. 
\ [ leave him, I want to go out and do big things, 
Dust up the world.” 


lls rush of words stopped for a moment. Then 

st forth again. 

can’t explain it well enough,” he said. Then, 
puttin his hand on his chest, he said abruptly: “It’s 
Ni here that I feel it. It is something bursting and 
Welng under my chest.” 

I don’t think I have to add very much to that. It 
was simple to see that Anderson had become that 
fellow’s ideal and hero. Anderson encouraged and 


lispired this chap to do great things, and at the same 
lime he gave me a tip for my views on friendships. I 
realized how inspiring a friend could be. 


No matter what your wusiness is, writing, selling, 
buying, anything, it is good business for you to find 
among your friends one person who can be sympa- 
thetic and encouraging, and yet, withal, a kindly 
critic. If the successes of the past generation were 
analyzed it would be found that every successful 
person had someone in particular who helped him to 
get ahead. It may be your mother, your sweetheart, 
or your own roommate in college. Who it is, does not 
make a great deal of difference, so long as your choice is 
a wise one. Select your friends wisely, I say, but make 
one in particular who will be just the one you need. 

The other day, while 
walking down Broad- 
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into your job. Therefore, if you have friends whose 
sole thoughts are upon pleasure and good times, count 
them as liabilities. 

Friendships which can be counted as assets are those 
that help you to get along in the world. Friends who 
stimulate you, encourage, advise, warn and aid you 
are worth cultivating. Sincere, warm-hearted affection 
of one man for another is a rare thing. If you can in- 
spire it in another, do so by all means. It will make 
life brighter and better for you. 

An incident of a man totally unlike Smithson comes 
to my mind. I never knew him personally, but I 
was told about it by 
a man in the office 





way in New York I 
met a man I had 
known some years ago. 
At that time he was 
doing good business 
and it seemed as 
though he were one of 
those selected for the 
heights. 

I was surprised to 
see him looking so 
seedy. He had always 
been a nice dresser, and 
a pleasant fellow. He 
was known to be con- 
servative and cautious 
in business. 

He seemed embar- 
rassed when I stopped 
him, and after we had 
talked a moment, he 
said with a sad smile: 
“Well, you were right, 
after all.” I asked 
him what he meant. 

“Don’t you recall how you warned me to keep away 
from Smithson?” he said. “At the time, I thought 
your words were needless because I had never gone in 
for speculation or playing the stock market. Well, 
one day Smithson came whispering that he had a sure 
thing. I needed some cash, so I put a lot of money on a 
stock and lost. To get that back, I acted just like 
the other fools, and speculated again. I gave up all 
my time to watching the stock market.” 

He paused and shrugged his shoulders. 

“What's the use?” he asked. “I’m down and out.” 
Then he walked on before I could say a word. 

The incident impressed me. I knew how I had 
always advised this chap. to keep away from specula- 
tion — and Smithson. I firmly believe that it was 
Smithson who put this fellow out of business. He never 
would have speculated if Smithson had not filled his 
ears with talk about huge profits. 

“Smithson was my friend,” he had said. And to 
friends of that type many failures are due. 

Why is it that men are susceptible to tips and advice 
from friends? Just how well do you know Bill Jones, 
the man you met at the club a few weeks ago? Have 
you had any business dealings with him? Have you 
met his wife and his family? Do you know anything 
about his character in business and out? And yet, 
you will listen eagerly while Jones pours a delightful 
tale of speculation in your ears, whereas you will look 
with skepticism upon a total stranger who walks up 
to you and proposes a scheme. ‘To all intents and 
purposes you know as much about the stranger as you 
do about Jones. But you believe Jones — because he 
drinks cocktails with you! The expression, “my 
friend,” takes a great deal for granted. It covers a 
multitude of ignorance. 

Learn to value conversation as you would value 
goods. If you talk to a man for an hour and do 
not get anything worth while from him, either be- 
gin to suspect yourself, or suspect him. If you have 
brains you should have got something from him. If 
he had nothing to give, then you have wasted your 
hour. 

The ordinary man rarely learns very much from 
conversation, because if he did, he would not be classed 
as ordinary. What you would call a good, skilful man 
keeps his ears and eyes open most of the time and learns 
about what he should. The star man, the big fellow, 
picks his friends as carefully as he signs a contract, and 
then he proceeds to make those friends produce worth- 
while ideas. If they don’t, he drops them, and gets 
new ones. 

Look at friendships from the viewpoint of liabilities 
and assets. If you are determined to get ahead in the 
world, you know that you cannot be seeking pleasure 
every night, and do efficient work the next day. You 
know that time and thought are needed for your job, 
and that if you are thinking of the dance of the night 
before, or how Bill won the last pot in the poker game, 
you are not putting one hundred per cent. efficiency 


Love’s Immortality 
by the office and offer 
Harry Kemp 


Al it is naught to love and win, 
For then Love bids good-by; 
Anon he is, anon is not, “A 
As a star leaves the sky; ' 


But he who’s loved — yea, loved and lost — 
Has broken earthly bands; 

Has tasted immortality 
And felt God with the hands! 


where it happened. 
a7 
Have you ever seen 
these old bookkeepers 
who keep their eyes on 
the younger men of 


them timely advice?” 
he asked me one day, 
while we were lunch- 
ing together. 

“Yes,” I replied, 
“and a mighty good 
thing it is,” I added. 
young man can 
make no better friend 
than an old book 
keeper or someone old 
in the employ of the 
firm.” 

“Well,” he said, 
‘one of this’ type 
certainly did good 
work in your office 
yesterday. Jameson is 
his name. Jameson 
had been trying to make friends with one of the new 
men in the office for some time. This chap was young 
and thought he was being smart by running around 
with clever salesmen who were making from fifty to 
sixty dollars a week and could afford to spend a lot of 
money. But Jameson knew he was married, and 
several times he had answered the telephone when 
Harrison’s wife called up to ask for her husband, hours 
after he should have reached his home. 

“Finally, yesterday, Jameson called Harrison into 
a private office and told Harrison what he thought about 
his conduct. He told him how his wife had wept 
in talking to him on the telephone, and he made the 
young fellow see what a fool he had been. By talking 
to him, Jameson discovered the fellow had yearnings 
to be a salesman. Last night Jameson took him over 
to Cooper Union and got him to register in the sales 
manship courses. Then he told him to go home and 
tell his wife what he had done. 

“This morning, the youngster walked up to Jame- 
son, held out his hand, and said, ‘I want to thank you. 
You are the best friend I have ever had. Things are 
going to be different now. ” 

Contrary to the general mass, U have always been 
attracted to the man with few friends. The popular 
man is easy to understand. His tricks are few and well 
known. It is the young man with reserve and dignity 
that will bear watching. He is usually the far-seeing 
chap who has realized that to have many friends is to 
be burdened with wasters, and so he limits his friend- 
ships to a few who will bring him something in return. 
He is the man who values quality rather than quantity. 

The president of a nationally known bank said one 
day, in the presence of several friends: 

“Show me a young man who has a small, select 
number of friends, and [ll show you a young man who 
is bound to rise to the top. The two things go together. 
The hearty handshaker and always-willing-to-have-a- 
drink fellow makes thousands of friends. Fine! If he 
is a salesman, it is the best thing for him. He must 
know a lot of people, and he cannot afford to pick and 
choose. But a young man in my bank does not have to 
be bothered by every Tom, Dick or Harry. If he 
permits himself to be annoyed by hundreds of ac- 
quaintances, I do not call him efficient. He is giving 
part of himself to people from whom he is getting 
nothing in return. If a fellow is not smart enough to 
win his introductions, and get rid of the chaff, I don’t 
want him in the bank.” 

It seems tragic, since it is really only a matter of selec- 
tion, that more young men are not shrewd enougli to 
pick winners in their friendships. By that I do not 
mean that you should become a friend of a man 
just because he is the boss’s son or because you think 
you can get something out of him. <A policy of that 
sort would be low and base. But you can use wis- 
dom and forethought in keeping away from the men 
who can only work injury on your time and thought 
and future. 


‘ 
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1The Right Kind of Traiming 


Read This Brilliant Article, and Learn How to Help Your Children 


LITTLE girl who had heard her 
father talking about the war, said 
recertly to her mother: 

‘Mother, it savs in the geog 
raphy that Russia is the largest country in Europe.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And Russia has the largest population?” 

“Yes, dear, it has.” 

“But father says Russia doesn’t amount to much in 
the war. Why its that, mother, if Russia is so big and 
has so many people? Why can’t they do anything they 
want to?” 

The mother hesitated, being a little puzzled herself. 


“Whi er I suppose it’s because the Russian peo 
ple haven’t — er — they haven't had the right kind of 
tea hing, the right kind of training om 


Wi ll spoke n! ‘| he most learned ian could not have 
answered better. Thatis what the anguished world needs 


today, not only in Russia, but in all lands — the right 


by Cleveland Moffett 


There is no reason to doubt that the same condition 
exists among students at Yale, Princeton, Columbia 
in fact, in all our colleges and high schools and among 
all American boys and young men. As a nation we are 
untrained physically. Take a million American men 
of military age from all classes, let them be examined 
according to standards of the United States army; one- 
half of them will be rejected as unfit for military service. 

This is the opinion of physical trainers, athletic in- 
structors, army officers. It must be the opinion of any 
intelligent citizen who keeps his eyes open. Look at 
the men angl boys you pass on the street and judge for 
yourself. How many of them are physically fit? How 
many are over-fed, under-exercised, —short-winded, 
weaklings, dyspeptics, alcoholics, incapable of endur- 



































women that beauty depends upon health, 
not upon anything that is bought in a 
bottle! And inspire them to pursue th 
health ways of bodily exercise and food 
abstemiousness as assiduously as they powder their 
noses and rub cheap lotions into their faces! 


Let us now consider the education of American boys, 
What is wrong with this education? How can we 
better train our precious acorns to be oaks? 

In the first place, we can make sure that our children 
have proper physical training. Every father, for exam- 
ple, should teach his children at an early age to do sim- 
ple setting-up and breathing exercises, say for five 
minutes every morning before dressing. Here ar 
three such exercises that will help wonderfully in lung 
development: 

1. Stand erect, arms at sides. Inhale slowly but hard, 
mouth shut, raising the arms and stretching them sideways 


















































kind of teaching, the right kind of training! There lies ance? How many carry themselves well—head up, until backs of hands touch over head. Return slowly, exhaling 
shoulders square, stomach in, chest out? through the mouth. Do this six times. 
————————- —————— Not half of them, certainly; which is not 2. Stand erect, arms reaching forward. Raise arms over- 
———————— — saying that they could not benefit by train- head and stretch, inhaling through nostrils. Return slowly, 
ing, but simply that they need training; they  ¢xhaling through mouth. Do this six times. 
, need it for themselves, they need it for the 3. Lie flat on floor, heels and toes together, knees together, 
hg ; . “ . chest arched, abdomen in, chin in. Place arms over head with 
"? country, just as Englishmen needed it three ee 2 tres a ee meni alia heteiaibe han 
A yack of head on floor. Inhale and exhale repeatedly, raising 
years ago: , chest and abdomen alternately. Do this ten times. 
“The United States has become effem- ; 
inized,” said Rear- Also every father should see to it before his children 
Admiral Bradley A. are ten years old that bad conditions, due to tonsils, 
Fiske recently. adenoids, mouth-breathing, obstructed nasal passages, 
, 3 fi “George Washington — eye defects, ear defects, teeth defects, have been prop- 
; would not know us, erly attended to by private experts or in public hos- 
Wy. and General Grant pitals. These things have a direct bearing upon the 
would be shocked to — child’s general health and efficiency. 
Also every father should have his 
boy learn to box at an early age. 
a “Boxing is good for little fellows 
ee ee a from six to ten,” says a former physical 
trainer at Yale University. “It 
teaches them to stand on their feet. 
———e — Boxing makes for good lungs and a 
or ee ne strong and regular heart action. It 
, — a quickens the eye and clears the brain. 
Morning scene at “ Boyville | y fp It improves the blood circulation, 
: ; . steadies the nervous system and pro- 
the sol hope of tortured humanity, the only motes a good digestion.” 
relief from all-encompassing miseries and And there are moral values in box- 
injustices. And now that Russia has be : ing. A boy learns not to use unfair tac- 
come a democracy, the light will dawn for a tics: he learns self-control, self-re liance. 
he At the Allen-Stevenson School in 
We Americans pride ourselves on many . New York City, where an admirable 
excellences in our edueational S\ stem 3 — svstem of physical training prevails, 
our public s¢ hools, private sf hools, col- Serco ne : , 
leves. Here, at least, in whatever goes to . 
the making of good citizens, the re has been = " 
no neglect of national preparedness. We f pA : 
sav this confidently, we believe it. knowing pei <. es teal 
that if our educational svstem fails everv- a Passes === . P 
=I : : 
thing fails And vet pesorenesene >. a 
How about our system of physical frain- me er a 
Sea? What kind of citizens shall we have Table-work drill at Allen-Stevenson School 3 > 4 
without proper physical training? What de” 
kind of fathers shall we have? What kind of mothers? — see the difference in manner and carriage be- : 
L talked about this recently to Dean Briggs of Har- tween the young men of today and the young .. ‘ oa 
vard University and found him inclined to favor the — men that marched behind him only fifty years ans i aa 
idea that physical training should be made compulsory — ago.” ti 
in American colleges, at least for Freshmen. And, as I must add that, if our men and boys are § “ 
showing a trend in this direction, he pointed out that — thus physically defective, it is evident our girls : 
Harvard, for the last vear, has adopted a plan of com- and women must suffer even more from infe- Sae* 
pulsory physical examination for all new students, a riorities. Look at them in the shops, on the | 
thing that would at one time have been regarded as a streets, anywhere! Note how many girls of | 
gross Violation of personal libert high-school age are round-shouldered! Is there | |] 
This first physical examination of Harvard's Fresh- any reason, except ignorance and neglect, why 
man class (completed March, 1917) leads to some American girls should be round-shouldered? 
startling conclusions: four-fifths of the new class, num- Watch our women waddling or mincing 
cen Sons a 


bering 746 students, are found to have defective pos- 
ture: that is, the 
chested, or have protruding abdomens or bad feet. In 


slouch forward, or are narrow- 


other words, they are more or less phy sically unfit. 
This is a matter of great importance, for defective 

posture indicates constricted lung space, impaired 

breathing power, a crowding together or displace- 


ment of vital organs; in short, a tendency to disease 
which Is borne out by ia higher percentage record 
of illness among bad-posture boys than among those 


who stand and carry themselves properly. 








along, handicapped by restricting garments, by 
absurd shoes! Handicapped by unwholesome 
fat! Think how differently God meant them 
to walk. Picture the Indian maidens, the Syrian women, 
straight as arrows, lithe and slender, striding over moun- 
tains and plains, nature’s princesses, with water-jars 
poised on their heads! How can American mothers expect 
to have fine children unless they take better care of them- 
How can they render efficient military service, 
in case of need, unless they are better trained physically ? 
Oh, if some apostle could rise up and teach American 


sely es? 





Table-work at “ Boyville” summer camp 


I have seen little fellows of twelve or thirteen Irom 
sheltered homes who, in a fight, could make it very 
uncomfortable for the average Third Avenue tough 
because they have been trained! ‘ 

Here are some admirable “Hints for Boxing Bouts 
as used by these boys: 

“Look your opponent squarely in the eye, always with a 
smile. Don’t let him punch that smile off your face. Try out 
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vour man, study his reach, his style, his weak points. Don’t 
et rattled under punishment. Grit your teeth and take what 
-omes—smiling! Never taunt your opponent. If you win, 

d some praise for the loser; if you lose, praise the winner. 
Remember that boxing develops men, and men are always 
itlemen.”” 


“We regard physical training as the foundation on 
which everything else rests,” Mr. Stevenson said to me. 
“I a boy is doing badly in his studies, if he is irritable, 

eless, disobedient, our first idea is not to pres ach to 
hi or punish him, but to find out if anything is wrong 
th his bodily condition. We send for Anton Muller, 
our physical director, and take up the case with him. 
For weeks this boy is studied from a standpoint of phys- 
health, sometimes with the co-operation of a doctor, 
nine times out of ten the cause of the classroom 
trouble is located and remedied in the gymnasium.” 

\s a the fine result obtained at this school 
through Mr. Muller’s care and co-operation with the 

hers, may mention that a recent physical examina- 
of one hundred Allen-Stevenson boys (every boy 
shotographed stripped before a measuring-screen) 
overed only two who showed bad posture! 

it was a joy to me to watch these young fellows, bare 

he waist, go through their table work and boxing 

s, then stand for i inspection — straight backs, even 

shoulders, magnificent chest development, skin alive 

| glowing. And I saw the same fine results of this 

< continued at the “ Boyville” summer camp. 

When I get through with my boys,” said Mr. 

Muller with pride, “they are broader, heavier, bigger 

\| proportions — and you ought to see some of them 
when they start!’ 

\nother point in the new educational wisdom is that 


physical training must be universal; our schools 
and colleges should be concerned not with the 
making of a few star athletes (usually un- 
balanced persons) but with the making of a 

large number of all-round men. I would not 


send a boy to a preparatory school or a col- 

lege where excessive importance is attached 

to the results of athletic competitions 
1 rival institutions in football, base- 

ball, rowing and track events. In such 

schools and colleges the inevitable ten- 

dency is to overtrain a few dozen stu- 

dents who “‘make” the teams (and 
n suffer for it in later years) and to 

neclect the training of several hundred 
students who are not considered 

wortant by the trainers since they have 

the making of star athletes. 

| would send a boy to a school or col- 

levee where the reasonable physical train- 
of every student is considered as im- 

portant as that of every other student, 
where such reasonable physical train- 
s obligatory for all students with no ex- 


ns 


lave recently visited two excellent prepara- 


tory schools where athletics are practised in this 
\ for real health and manhood values, not for 
team glory in the newspapers. I refer to Phillips 


SUMMER 


WHARITY lay on the floor on a 
mattress, as her dead mother’s 
body had lain. The room in which 

A she lay was cold and dark and low- 

ce nged, and even poorer and barer than the scene of 
M Hyatt’s earthly pilgrimage. On the other side 
e fireless stove Liff Hyatt’s mother slept on a 
blo Set, with two children her grandchildren, she 
si rolled up against her like sleeping puppies. 
had their thin clothes spread over them, having 
the only other blanket to their guest. 
ough the small square of glass in the opposite 
Charity saw a deep funnel of sky, so black, 
rer ole, so palpitating with frosty stars that her very 
cemed to be sucked up into it. Up there some- 
she supposed, the God whom Mr. Miles had 
d was waiting for Mary Hyatt to appear. What 
flight it was! And what would she have to say 
she reached Him? 
irity’s bewildered brain labored with the attempt 
‘ure her mother’s past, and to relate it in any way 
designs of a just but merciful God; but it was 
sible to imagine any link between them. She 
rs If felt as rémote from the poor creature she had 
seer lowered into her hastily dug grave as if the height 
e heavens divided them. She had seen poverty 
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Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, and to the Ashe- 
ville School in North Carolina. 

A few years ago, the Andover principal, Dr. Stearns, 
a famous athlete in his day, decided, in spite of opposi- 
tion, that they must abandon the old athletic system of 
professional coaches and excessive training for a few 
picked men and no adequate training for the whole 
student body. Instead of this there must be compul- 
sory physical training six days a week for every boy in 
the school, for the most confirmed bookworm as well as 
the most promising athlete. 

And so it happened, with the best results, although 
there may have been fewer spectacular victories over 
teams from Exeter, the school’s historic rival. 

c would rather lose football matches,” said Dr. 
Stearns, “by having every boy in school get some 
good out of the games than win with clever picked 
stars.” 

At the Asheville School I observed the working of an 
admirable system which insures a medium amount of 
athletic work for all students, while guarding against 
any excess for a few. Sports are divided into two 
classes: major sports, where boys work as members 
of teams and submit to team discipline, and minor 
sports which call for individual skill. Every boy, in 
the school is required to take part in both major and 
minor sports, but for each season there is a choice. 
Thus, in the fall, every boy plays baseball or football 
twice a week and tennis or track-racing twice a week. 
In the winter every boy 
plays soc- cer or 


bas- ket- 















The Conclusion of This Brilliant Serial child g 


and misfortune in her life; but in a community where 
poor thrifty Mrs. Hawes and the iadustrious Ally repre- 
sented the nearest approach to destitution there was 
nothing to suggest the savage misery of the Mountain 
farmers. 

As she lay there, half-stunned by her tragic initiation, 
Charity vainly tried to think herself into the life about 
her. But she could not even make out what relation- 
ship these people bore to each other, or to her dead 
mother; they seemed to be herded together in a sort of 
passive promiscuity in which their common misery was 
the strongest link. She tried to picture to herself what 
her life would have been if she had grown up on the 
Mountain, running wild in rags, sleeping on the floor 
curled up against her mother, like the pale-faced 
children huddled against old Mrs. Hyatt, and turning 
into a fierce bewildered creature like the girl who had 
apostrophized her in such strange words. She was 
frightened by the secret affinity she had felt with this 
girl, and by the light it threw on her own beginnings. 
Then she remembered what Mr. Royall had said in 
telling her story to Lucius Harney: “Yes, there was a 
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ball twice a week and squash or gymnastic work (in- 
cluding rowing-machines) twice a week. In the spring 
every boy rows on the lake or plays baseball twice a 
week and does track work or tennis twice a week. 

For these athletic contests the whole school divides 
into two Clubs, the Olympians and the Corinthians, be- 
tween which there is the keenest rivalry with hard 
fought annual competitions for a supremacy in which 
every boy has his personal part and pride! 

In addition to general athletic games in which all 
students must take part it is important that individual 
physical needs and defects of certain boys be studied 
and exercises supplied to meet such individual needs 

At the Asheville School I talked with the gymnasium 
trainer, Jasper Richardson, who takes in hand round 
shouldered boys and requires them to go through cer 
tain back-straightening, lung-developing movements 
until they have attained correct posture. Or he takes 
flat-footed boys and gives them helpful foot exercises 
rising on the toes, walking on the outside edge of th 
feet while toeing in, ankle-turning and stretching exer 
cises which develop weakened foot-muscles. Or he 
takes boys with well-developed legs but thin arms and 
builds up their arms symmetrically with dtimb-bells 
wands and rowing machines. 

“One thing that I am keen about,” said Mr. Rich: 
son, “is to see that the boys do exercises to streng mee n 
the abdominal muscles, trunk twisting, sideways bend 
ing, up-and-down abdominal exercises. This is an 
important part of physical training, since it has to de 
with digestive and intestinal hygiene, and it is often 
neglected.” 

There are encouraging signs that the importance of 
universal physical training is coming to be understood 

also in some American girls’ schools and girls’ col 
leges. One of the best girls’ schools in New York 

City has in its new building given up an entire 

floor to an open-air covered gymnasium for 
use in all weathers, my only criticism being 
that some of the seances here are optional 

instead of compulsory with the pupils 

And Vassar College has so far awak 

ened to the need of better physical train 
ing for its young women that quite re 
cently Anton Muller was called upon 
to make suggestions looking toward the 
introduction of his posture - building 
system. 

It is certain that if thousands of bad- 
posture society débutantes, many of 
them beautiful girls, only knew how 
easy it would have been a few years ago 
(when they were tweive or fourteen) for 
them to have developed straight backs 

even shoulders, full busts, and how much 
better they would feel and look, they 
would be indignant at parents and, teachers 
who allowed them to fall into sagging, stoop 
ing ways. 

“T believe I owe half of my success in life, 

half of my ability to rise above difficulties and 
troubles,” said a very efficient woman advertising 


manager to me, “to the (Continued on pag 


By Edith Wharton 


nother; but she was glad to have the 
She'd have given her to any 
body. . 

Well! after all, was her mother so much 
to blame? Charity, since that day, had always thought 
of her as destitute of all human feeling; now she 
seemed merely pitiful. What mother would not want 
to save her child from such a life? Charity thought of 
the future of her own child, and tears welled into her 


aching eyes, and ran down over her face. If she had 
been less exhausted, less burdened with its weight, she 


would have sprung up then and there and fled away. . 
The grim hours of the night dragged themselves 
slowly by, and at last the sky paled and dawn threw a 
cold blue beam into the room. She lay in her corner 
staring at the dirty floor, the clothesline hung with 
decaying rags, the old woman huddled against the coid 
stove, and the light gradually spreading across a 
wintry world, and bringing with it a new day in 
she would have to live, to choose, to act, to make her 
self a place among these people — or to go back to th 
life she had left. A mortal lassitude weighed on her. 
There were moments when she felt that ail she asked 
was to go on lying there unnoticed; then her mind 
revolted at the thought of becoming one of the miser 
able herd from which she sprung, and it seemed 
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though, to save her child from such a fate, she would 
find strength to travel any distance, and bear any bur- 
den life might put on her. 

Vague thoughts of Nettleton flitted through her 
mind. She said to herself that she would draw from the 
Savings Bank the twenty dollars she had left, and find 
some quiet place where she could bear her child, and give 
it to decent people to keep; and then she would go out 
like Julia Hawes and earn its living and hers. She 
knew that girls of that kind sometimes made enough 
to have their children nicely cared for; and every other 
consideration disappeared in the vision of her baby, 
cleaned and combed and rosy, and hidden away some- 
where where she could run in and kiss it, and bring it 
pretty things to wear. Anything, anything was better 
than to add another life to the nest of misery on the 
Mountain. . . ; 

The old woman and the children were still sleeping 
fs when Charity rose from her mattress. Her body was 
stiff with cold and fatigue, and she moved slowly lest 
her heavy steps should rouse them. She was faint with 
hunger, and had nothing left in her satchel; but on the 
table she saw the half of a stale loaf. No doubt it was 
to serve as the breakfast of old Mrs. Wyatt and the 
children; but Charity did not care: she had her own 
baby to think of. She broke off a piece of the bread and 
ate it greedily; then her glance fell on the thin face of 
the sleeping children, and filled with compunction she 
rummaged in her satchel for something with which to 
pay for what she had taken. She found one of the 
pretty chemises that Ally had made for her, with a 
blue ribbon run through its edging. It was one of the 
dainty things on which she had squandered her savings 
and as she looked at it the blood rushed to her fore- 
head. She laid the chemise on the table, and stealing 
across the floor lifted the latch and went out. . . . 

The morning was icy cold and a pale sun was just 
rising above the eastern shoulder of the Mountain. 
The houses scattered on the hillside lay cold and smoke- 
less under the sun-flecked clouds, and not a human 
being was in sight. Charity paused on the threshold 
and tried to discover the road by which she had come 
the night before. Across the field surrounding Mrs. 
Hyatt’s shanty she saw the tumble-dowa house in which 
she supposed the funeral service had taken place. The 
trail ran across the ground between the two houses and 
disappeared in the pine wood. on the flank of the 
Mountain; and a little way to the right, under a wind- 
beaten thorn, a mound of fresh earth made a dark spot 
on the fawn-colored stubble. Charity walked across the 
field to the mound. As she approached it she heard a 
bird’s note in the still air, and looking up she saw a 
brown song-sparrow perched in an upper branch of the 
thorn above the grave. She stood a minute listening to 


his small solitary song; then she rejoined the trail and, 


began to mount the hill to the pine-wood. 

Thus far she had been impelled by the blind instinct 
of flight: but each step seemed to bring her nearer to 
the realities of which her feverish vigil had given only 
a shadowy image. Now that she walked again in a day- 
light world, on the way back to familiar things, her 


imagination moved more soberly. On one 


build of the old horse pressing forward with lowered 
head; and after a moment she recognized the heavy 
bulk of the man who held the reins. The buggy was 
following the trail and making straight for the pine- 
wood through which she had climbed; and she knew at 
once that the driver was in search of her. Her first 
impulse was to crouch down under the ledge till he had 
passed ; but the instinct of concealment was overruled by 
the relief of feeling that someone was near her in the awful 
emptiness. She stood up and walked toward the buggy. 

Mr. Royall saw her, and touched the horse with the 
whip. A minute or two later he was abreast of Charity; 
their eyes met, and without speaking he leaned over and 
helped her up into the buggy. She tried to speak, to 
stammer out some explanation, but no words came to 
her; and as he drew the cover over her knees he simply 
said: “*The minister told me he'd left you up here, so I 
come up for you.” 

He turned the horse’s head, and they began to jog 
back toward Hamblin. Charity sat speechless, staring 
straight ahead of her, and Mr. Royall occasionally ut- 
tered a word of encouragement to the horse. ‘“‘Get 
along there, Dan. . . . I gave him a rest at Hamblin; 
but I brought him along pretty quick, and it’s a stiff pull 
up here against the wind.” 

As he spoke it occurred to her for the first time that 
to reach the top of the Mountain so early he must have 
left North Dormer at the coldest hour of the night, and 
have traveled steadily but for the halt at Hamblin; and 
she felt a softness at her heart which no act of his had 
ever produced since he had brought her the Crimson 
Rambler because she had given up boarding-school to 
stay with him. 

After an interval he began again: “It was a day like 
this, only spitting snow, when I come up here for you 
the first time.”’ Then, as if fearing that she might take 
his remark as a reminder of past benefits, he added 
quickly: “‘I dunno’s you think it was such a good job, 
either.” 

“Yes, I do,” she murmured, looking straight ahead 
of her. 

“Well,” he said, “I tried -” 

He did not finish the sentence, and she could think of 
nothing more to say. 

“Ho, there, Dan, step out,”” he muttered, jerking the 
bridle. “We ain’t home yet. You cold?” he asked 
abruptly. 

She shook her head, but he drew the cover higher up, 
and stooped to tuck it in about her ankles. She con- 
tinued to look straight ahead. Tears of weariness and 
weakness were dimming her eyes and beginning to run 
over, but she dared not wipe them away lest he should 
observe the gesture. 

They drove in silence, following the long loops of the 
descent upon Hamblin, and Mr. Royall did not speak 
again till they reached the outskirts of the village. 
Then he let the reins droop on the dashboard and drew 
out his watch. 

“Charity,” he said, “you look fair done up, and 
North Dormer’s a goodish way off. I’ve figured out 
that we'd do better to stop here long enough for you to 
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Charity reddened, and sat down at the table. 4 
feeling of complete passiveness had once more come over 
her, and she was conscious only of the pleasant animal 
sensation of warmth and rest. 

Mrs. Hobart put bread and milk on the table, and 
then went out of the house: Charity saw her leading 
the horse away to the barn across the yard. She did not 
come back, and Mr. Royall and Charity sat alone at 
the table with the smoking coffee between them. He 
poured out a cup for her, and put a piece of bread in the 
saucer, and she began to eat. 

As the warmth of the coffee flowed through her veins 
her thoughts cleared and she began to feel like a living 
being again; but the return to life was so painful that 
the food choked in her throat and she sat staring down 
at the table in silent anguish. 

After a while Mr. Royall pushed back his chair. 
“Now, then,” he said, “if you’re a mind to go along —” 
She did not move, and he continued: “We can pick up 
the noon train for Nettleton if you say so.” 

The words sent the blood rushing to her face, and she 
raised her startled eyes to his. He was standing on the 
other side of the table looking at her kindly and 
gravely; and suddenly she understood what he was 
going to say. She continued to sit motionless; a leaden 
weight upon her lips. 

“You and me have spoke some hard things to each 
other in our time, Charity; and there’s no good that I 
can see in any more talking now. But I'll never feel 
any way but one about you; and if you say so we'll 
drive down in time to catch that train, and go straight 
to the minister’s house; and when you come back home 
you'll come as Mrs. Royall.” 

His voice had the grave persuasive accent that had 
moved his hearers at the Home Week festival: she 
had a sense of depths of mournful tolerance under that 
easy tone. Her whole body began to tremble with the 
dread of her own weakness. 

“Oh, I can’t — ” she burst out desperately. 

“Can’t what?” 

She herself did not know: she was not sure if she 
was rejecting what he offered, or already struggling 
against the temptation of taking what she no longer 
had a right to. She stood up, shaking and bewildered, 
and began to speak. 

“I know I ain’t been fair to you always; but I want 
to be now. . . . [ want you to know . . . I want...” 
Her voice failed her and she stopped. 

Mr. Royall leaned against the wall. He was paler 
than usual, but his face was composed and kindly and 
her agitation did not appear to perturb him. 

“What's all this about want?” he said as she paused. 
“Do you know what you really want? I'll tell you. 
You want to be took home and took care of. And I 
guess that’s all there is to say.” 

"re... We met am... 

“Ain't it?” He looked at his watch. “Well, I'll tell 
you another thing. All J want is to know if you'll 
marry me. If there was anything else, I'd tell you so; 
but there ain't. Come to my age, a man knows the 
things that matter and the things that don’t; that’s 
about the only good turn life does us.” 

His tone was so strong and resolute that 


” 





point she was still decided: she could not 
remain at North Dormer, and the sooner 
she got away from it the better. But 
everything beyond was darkness , 

As she continued to climb the air grew 
keener, and when she passed from the shelter 
of the pines to the open grassy roof of the 
Mountain the cold wind of the night before 
sprang out on her She bent her shoulders 
and struggled on against it for a while; but 


resent! her breatl failed, £ d sl » sat ° ° 
teagan A magalll  ng pec iscnter "od confessions — from men who write because they 
shivering birches. From where she sal must, and because they know. A wonderful series 


she saw the trail wandering across the 


OMING: A big new series of articles on the 
drink question. James Hay, Jr., and Cleveland 
Moffett have prepared important manuscripts, to 
follow the anonymous story in September. Then 
will appear human documents in the form of 


it was like a supporting arm about her. 
She felt her resistance melting, her strength 
slipping away from her as he spoke. 

“Don’t ery, Charity,” he exclaimed in a 
shaken voice. She looked up, startled at 
his emotion, and their eyes met. 

“See here,” he said gently, “‘old Dan’s 
come a long distance, and we've got to let 
him take it easy the rest of the way. . . .” 

He picked up the cloak that had slipped 
to her chair and laid it about her shoul: ers. 
She followed him out of the house, and ‘hen 
walked across the yard to the shed, where 
the horse was tied. Mr. Royall un)lan- 





bleached grass in the direction of Hamblin, 
and the granite wall of the Mountain falling 
away to infinite distances. On that side of the ridge the 
valleys still lay in wintry shadow; but in the plain be- 
yond the sun was touching \ illage roofs and steeples, and 
gilding the haze of smoke over far-off invisible towns 

Charity felt herself a mere speck in the lonely circle 
of the sky. The events of the last two days seemed to 
have divided her forever from her short dream of bliss. 
Even Harney’s image had been blurred by that crushing 
experience: she thought of him as so remote from her 
that he seemed hardly more than a memory. In her 
fagged and floating mind only one sensation had the 
weight of reality; it was the bodily burden of her child. 
But for it she would have felt as rootless as the whiffs 
of thistledown the wind blew past her. Her child was 
like a load that held her down, and yet like a hand that 
pulled her to her feet. She said to herself that she must 
get up and struggle on... . 

Her eyes turned back to the trail across the top of the 
Mountain, and in the distance she saw a buggy against 
the sky. She knew its antique outline, and the gaunt 








get a mouthful of breakfast and then drive down to 
Creston and take the train.” 

She roused herself from her apathetic musing. “The 
train — what train?” 

Mr. Royall, without answering, let the horse jog on 
till they reached the door of the first house in the village. 
“This is old Mrs. Hobart’s place,” he said. “She'll 
give us something hot to drink.” 

Charity, half unconsciously, found herself getting out 
of the buggy and following him in at the open door. 
They entered a decent kitchen with a fire crackling in 
the stove. An old woman with a kindly face was setting 
out cups and saucers on the table. She looked up and 
nodded as they came in, and Mr. Royall advanced to 
the stove, clapping his numb hands together. 

“Well, Mrs. Hobart, you got any breakfast for this 
young lady? You can see she’s cold and hungry.” 

Mrs. Hobart smiled on Charity and took a tin 
coffeepot from the fire. “My, you do look pretty 
mean,” she said compassionately. 





keted him and led him out into the road. 
Charity got into the buggy, and he drew the cover 
about her and shook out the reins with a cluck. When 
they reached the end of the village he turned the 
horse’s head toward Creston. 


XVIII 


HEY began to jog down the winding road to the 
valley at old Dan’s languid pace. Charity felt 
herself sinking into deeper depths of weariness, an: as 
they descended through the bare woods there were 
moments when she lost the exact sense of things, and 
seemed to be sitting beside her lover, with the leafy arch 
of summer bending over them. But this illusion was 
faint and transitory. For the most part she had only & 
confused sensation of slipping down a smooth irresist!- 
ble current; and she abandoned herself to the feeling a5 
a refuge from the torment of thought. 
Mr. Royall seldom spoke, but his silent presence gave 
her, for the first time, a sense [Continued on page 44] 
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iE Emperor: 














“From a shattered, bleeding wreck of no value to his country I have made him into an efficient man.” 


ficiency: A Play in One Act 


Cast OF CHARACTERS: 


THe Emperor 
ry’ ‘ 

[ue ScreENTIST 
NuMBER 241 


A person attired in 
military costume, indicating the 
highest order of elaborate modern 
mode, sage green in tone. He wears 
olive-colored cape coat, the left flap 


is thrown back disclosing: (1) the Order of 


2) the Triple Cross; (3) a seven-starred emblem 
nds, emeralds and rubies, known as the Reward 
en, designed by the Emprror himself and 
| by the grace of the Almighty upon His 
’s Imperial person. 
Screntist: A small, thin man, garbed in 
|, flowing black tie; thin of face; bulging eyes; 
‘tacles; heavy head of gray hair; thin, straggly, 
rd and small mustache. He is very animated. 
+ along, Inverness style dark overcoat and car- 
(folio containing reports and statistical matter. 
eR 241: Stands six feet; is very erect and 
sture; closely cropped hair; large face, rather 
expression. Upon entering he is garbed in 
th war-gray cloak, with wide band at waist 
in front; the conventional metal war helmet 
general use; hands in white-cotton gloves. 
s with the deliberation of an automaton. In 
is fifty per cent. human and fifty per cent. 
being composed of: (1) left artificial leg; 
rtificial hands; (3) artificial right forearm and 
artificial left eve which Screntist has con- 
to a telescope; (5) artificial left ear which is 
phone; (6) all his teeth are metal — synthetic 
it cheaper and harder. He can bite barbed 
twain. Underneath his great cloak he wears 
ation infantry uniform and a bayonet in a 
His speech is labored. 


Private audience chamber of an Emperor, 
e and gold, with magnificent throne-chair 
laborately, a canopy extending over the seat. 
‘at-top table left center containing mounted 


by Perley Poore Sheehan 


and Robert’H. Davis 
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figure of Tue Emperor in bronze and a large mush- 
room gold gong. A purple-and-gold cloth falls over both 
ends of the table. The cloth is decorated with crown 
and scepter. Heavy purple curtains fall from back 
wall. A modern rifle leans against the left back corner. 

[At rise of curtain stage empty. ENTER the EMperor 
followed by the Screntist — the Emperor with a curt 
and preoccupied air, the Screntist with an air of 
fawning enthusiasm.] 

Emperor: [crossing toward throne-chair, in which he 
seats himself} Proceed! Proceed! 

Scientist: [placing portfolio on table and smilingly 
rubbing his hands] Modesty, Sire, causes me to falter. 

Emperor: [without enthusiasm] My time is limited. 
The Crown Prince awaits me. 

ScrENTIST: [quivering with enthusiasm] When your 
Majesty comprehends this greatest of all birthday gifts! 

a million cripples transformed into a million fighting 
units! — your Majesty’s might becomes terrible! 

Emperor: [indulgently| Generalities! 

Screntist: I particularize. [as Emperor makes sharp 
gesture that he is ready to listen| The keynote of effi- 
ciency is the elimination of waste. Our problem was 
to eliminate the waste represented by the wounded. 
In brief —we have succeeded. 

Emperor: [beginning to display interest] How so? 

Scientist: After countless experiments, we can now 
take a soldier, no matter how badly wounded, and re- 
turn him to the trenches — a supersoldier — no longer 
a bungling, mortal man — but a beautiful, efficient 
machine! 

Emperor: [laughing] You are enthusiastic but — not 
contagious! [deprecatory gesture] — but — [sternly] — 
your promises have not always been kept. The proof! 


Scientist: [with impulsive devotion] Your 
majesty, I foresaw your doubts. I brought 

Emperor: Ha! A — specimen! 

Scientist: [appreciating the jeu d esprit 
Perfectly! He is in the ante-room. 

Emperor: [curily| Bring him in! 
him in! 

Scientist: Er—TI_ beg 
pardon — but — he is not 
ant to look upon. 

Emperor: Nonsense! Whatever makes for the 
strength of the dynasty is agreeable to the imperial eyes 
Scientist: [with tremulous delight] May 1? 


Bring 


your majesty’s 
altogether pleas 


Emperor: Certainly! Make haste! 
Scientist: [nimbly crosses to door, opens it, and 
ejaculates command| Attention! Forward! Hep! 


[there is a momentary silence, then a metallic clatter as 
af caused by a movement of iron, then a heavy step. ENTER 
241, erect, with measured tread, observing nothing. He 
comes down to center of stage, where he stops in response 
to the Scientist's order| Halt! 

[As 241 stands at military attention, the Scientist, 
with manifest delight, flutters bowing before Emperor 
and explains| The ultimate triumph! — our two hundred 
and forty-first experiment — Hence — Number Two 
Hundred and Forty-One! [during this explanation 


241 does not stir. The EmMprror stares at 241 with a 
sort of horrified fascination| 

Emperor: He — marches — splendidly! 

ScrenTisT: The least of his accomplishments. Permit 


me! [returns to 241, whom he prods, 241 remaining im 
passive] Magnificent! [gesture of approva! as he carries 
on inspection of arms, hands, body and head of 241 
Runs finger around left eye, taps gently left ear. Con 
templates ensemble and makes gesture for 241 to open 
mouth. 241 opens mouth and shows glittering array of 
metallic teeth; he shuts them with click like a steel trap. 
Perfection! Right arm! [241 lifts right arm in stiff 
but sweeping gesture| Left knee! [241 crooks left kn 
twice] Hands! [241 opens and closes both cotton-gloved 
hands and manipulates fingers] 

Emreror: You guarantee his efficiency? 

Scientist: Absolutely. 

Emperor: Demonstrate. 





[Continued on page 56} 
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The Business of Being a Bachelor 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 





OUNG Hollister glared at the finished 
drawings of a Georgian manor house which 
lay on his table. They were extremely 
good drawings, of which even an older and 

a more eminent architect might have felt proud. 

Which was exactly why hot rage burned within 
Hollister’s soul! 

He knew what would happen to those drawings. 
Gordon, the junior member of the firm, would make 
a few unimportant changes, and then carry them off 
to the tobacco magnate for whose Maryland estate 


AVE you ever wondered why there 
are lots of bachelors inthe city, and 


practically none in the country? Is it 


? 


the fault of the men — or the women? 


Read this. It will make you sit up 








they had been made. And on the profits accruing 
from the commission Gordon would probably take 
one of his twelve-month jaunts to South America 
or to Japan. Meanwhile, Hollister would toil through 
a germ-infested winter and a_ sweltering summer, 
drawing more plans to enrich his firm, at the munificent 
salary of thirty-five dollars a week. 

Not that he believed himself the genius of the con- 
ecrn, but he knew he was worth more money. Also 
there was some method by which fellows in his position 
got ahead, eventually attaining offices of their own, 
with other newcomers in the field glad to work for them 
at thirty five dollars a week, a method which so far 
had eluded him 

Hollister belonged to the great army of young men 
in New York who do commendable work, struggle for 
recognition, live in second-class boarding-houses, and 
slowly but surely pay off the money borrowed for 
college or technical education. Hollister was sending 
his mother twenty-five dollars a month against the sum 
she had advanced for his vear at the Beaux Arts, Paris. 

The reaction from weeks of grilling work had set in. 
Ile needed a new winter overcoat and new shoes, but 
he decided that he needed much more a well-cooked 
meal among flowers, lights, music and fair women. 

His thoughts traveled quickly over his list of ac- 
quaintances. Most of the girls he had met were a 
bit second-class in stvle for the hotel he had chosen, 
ind his co-workers in the office were a trifle too bo- 
hemian. He wasn't in the mood for a table-d’hdte or 
red ink. Then he recalled Dutton, the chap he had 
met at the bank, a likeable fellow who always looked 
well groomed and decently tailored. He reached for 
the t lephone 


Men in steel, men in cotton, men in ammunitions, 
men who could paint good pictures and write good 
music, a sprinkling of men from the different embassies 
at Washington, a few bronzed Englishmen who had 
been hunting big game in the Northwest, not mere 
spenders, but doers, and most of them accompanied 


by women more or less beautiful, wondrously gowned! 
The great dining-room of the hyphenated hotel radi- 
ated the spirit of success Hollister was depressed no 
longer. The memory of those drawings, now lying on his 
chief's desk, thrilled him with a sense of achievement. 
He leaned across the table and spoke 
in a low, vibrant voice to Dutton. 
“And all of them had to start, old 
chap, as you and I are starting, some- 
where near the bottom. What's the trick 
of getting ahead in this town?” 
Dutton looked back at the eager face 
of the voung architect and smiled in 
friendly fashion from the depths of his 
greater ¢ Xperience 
* Knowing the right people.” 
Hollister laughed a little bitterly. 
“Tell me something easier!” 
“That's the easiest thing in the world for a detached 
man. You know how to wear evening clothes, don’t 
vou? And the difference between a fish and an ice- 
You could dance if you had to, play 
tennis if you practised up, run a motor boat if you had 


cream fork? 


a few lessons? 

He stopped, flinging Hollister an interrogative glance. 
Hollister nodded his head mechanically. 

“But who's going to ask me to do any of these 
things? 

If you're game, I'll see that you get the chance. 
How much money do you suppose the bank pays me?” 

‘I don’t know. You're in the bond department, 
aren t your 

“Yes, and I'm under bond, too. Well, the bank 
pays me just twenty-five dollars a week. And you're 
wondering how I live? I share an apartment with 


three other men. We have a maid who cooks break- 


fast. The bank serves lunch for all its employees, and 


nice, well-to-do women, all dressed up and no place 
to go, supply my dinners. Every city is full of middle- 
aged women, with or without daughters, whose sons 
are in college and whose husbands are so absorbed in 
making money that they can’t play around in the social 
game. A bachelor who holds his head and avoids 
intrigues, makes himself useful and agreeable, can dine 
out seven days in the week and choose his hostess at 
that.” 

Hollister stared incredulously. 

“You don’t believe it, eh?”’ said Dutton. ‘Well, 
look at that table two aisles over, one woman in bright 
green, the other in white. The one in green is the wife 
of a man who is making millions in South America. 
He has to be down there most of the time. She is a 
fine woman, good taste, beautiful place down on Long 
Island, not quite in the smart set, but a lot nicer than 
some of the women who are. She has a daughter of 
eighteen and a widowed sister of thirty-five on her 





























Young Hollister, 
Bachelor 


hands. All their male relatives are busy making 
money. A detached man who knows his place in the 
social game and who isn’t a bore will find ‘welcome’ 
written on their door mat any time. If you don’t 
believe it, come down with me to their place for a week- 
end, and see a practical demonstration in the business 
of being a bachelor.” 

Hollister, whose knowledge of the so-called smart 


set was limited to articles in Sunday papers and fic. 

tion in near-clever magazines, stared at his guest jn 

wide-eved amazement. 

““T wouldn’t make a hit as a tame cat.” 

“Tame cats have gone out,”’ answered Dutton, 
“The man who's too busy doing things to hang 
round morning rooms and tea shops has come in. 
That's where fellows like you run strong. Yoy 
come of good mid-west stock, you’ve had college 
training and a couple of years abroad. You read 
good books and use good English, you're clean cyt 
and decent, and you wear your clothes well. Fj. 
nally, you're in the thick of things, with a future. 

You'd make a hit with Mrs. C- . 

“You mean the lady over there in green?” whjs. 
pered Hollister uncertainly. “How do you know 
she'd invite me to her house at all?” 

“Tl stop at their table as we go out and introduce 
you. When she telephones for me to come down for 
the week-end, I'll remind her of the introduction and 
suggest that if she is short a man for her party — and 
the average hostess feels that she can always use one 
more man — you'd fill in corkingly. Then it’s up to 
you to be ready with up-to-date evening things, a 
storm coat, a sweater and plenty of fresh linen. Well, 
are you game?” 

Hollister looked thoughtful. He had alwavs paid 
his way through life and earned professional recognition, 

“T suppose I'd meet a lot of people with money who 
might need the services of an architect.” 

“Tn time, yes, but incidentally you can cut out your 
cheap boarding-house, take a room at your frat house or 
a club, and live like a gentleman. You'll find that the 
new environment will react on your work in fine style.” 

Hollister was doing mental arithmetic with his bank 
balance. 

*“When we go down Saturday, do I take the ladies 
flowers, candy or anything of that sort?” 

“Lord, no!” exclaimed Dutton with a chuckle. 
“They raise flowers in their hothouses, and probably 
have a standing order for bonbons. And remember — 
in that set, they’re all ‘girls,’ not ladies. Treat them 
just as you would the — er — stenographer you've 
probably taken to the theatre now and then. And 
don’t feel too grateful for being entertained. Re- 
member that five feet ten of physical fitness, good 
manners and an intelligent line of conversation are 
bachelor assets that you can always discount for the 
best that the social market affords.” 

All of which came about as Dutton had prophesied! 
The invitation to spend a week-end at Great Gate 
was received. Hollister and Dutton cut. their 
lunch on Saturday, to make a 1 o'clock train. 

“They'll serve tea before we're really hungry,” 
the experienced Dutton explained, “and if we 
wait till a later train, we lose the best of the after- 
noon and cut into Mrs. C ’s plans.” 

At the station nearest Mrs. C——’s estate, they 
were met by one of her machines. From that 
time until a high-power car rushed him back for 
an early train Monday morning, Hollister lived the 
country life of the immoderately rich. 

He motored over wonderful roads in a rakish 
roadster, and he cut through the waters of the 
Sound in a record-breaking motor boat, mentally 
deciding that when he came down again, he'd 
take a try at the engine. This because the daugh- 
ter of his hostess steered like a veteran, and chat- 
ted of men who could get the nth power out of an 

engine. The Japanese mechanician, Hollister decided, 
should be called into sergrice in case of accident only. On 
Long Island, everybody who was anybody at all did 
things himself! 

On Saturday afternoon he roamed through a dog 
show, and on Sunday morning he rode a blue-ribbon 
horse, cantering beside his hostess, who sat her horse 
better than her daughter did, and who wore riding 
breeches quite as well. He was a bit bored by insuf- 
ferable movies, but later in the evening he was compel- 
sated by the privilege of dancing with some of the 
prettiest girls from near-by estates. 

His expenses for the stay of forty hours amounted to 
his railway fare and a small tip to the servant who had 
unpacked his bags. Yet he had no uncomfortable sense 
of obligation to his hostess. He had canceled _ his 
debt with courtesy to her guests, and with unfailing 
interest in her home, her sports, herself. Hi: had 
enjoyed his morning on the horse — who wouldn t, 
in such company? He had been able to help her deci 
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vexed question concerning her sunken gardens, which 


a - 
not looking quite as they should. He had been 


were J 
just a little more attentive to her daughter than to the 
more attractive young persons who gathered for the 


Saturday-night dance. He had set her Sunday 
juncheon table into gales of laughter with a really good 
story of his student life in Paris, and he had promised 
to send her a book she would surely enjoy. 

Hollister had made good in his first plunge in the 
business of being a bachelor, and he knew that the 
fair neighbor of his hostess, who 
had inquired for his telephone 
number, meant to ask him down 
to he place. 

He had given her the office 
telephone. He realized that it 
wouldnt do to give her the num- 
hor of his second-class boarding- 
house in the upper West Side. 
Which realization led him to ap- 
ply | very day for an inexpen- 
sive room at his fraternity club- 


} 
nous 


During the ensuing week, he 
was asked to fill in at a dinner 
given at her club 
in town by a wo- 
man had met at 
Mrs. © ——’s, and 


later he saw the most 
popular play of the 
hour from a_ box 
which his hostess had 


pure! ised through a _. 
ticket agency at a 

shocking premium. 

Her limousine carried 


her guests from club- 
house to theatre. Hol- 

lister’s expenses for a 

delightful evening 
were represented by 
ten cents in carfare 
and twenty-five cents 
in tips for coat checks. 

During the evening 
his hostess talked 
frankly about her big 
son in Harvard and 
how much she missed 
his services as an 
escort. Her husband, 
Hollister knew, was abroad floating something or other. 

On the following Saturday afternoon, he attended a 
tea given jointly by Dutton and his chums in their old- 
ioned apartment near Washington Square. 

This bachelor group consisted of an illustrator, a 
composer, a blond giant who was studying for Orders 
in the Episcopal Church, and the bond clerk. The 
theological student had an inherited income of six 
hundred dollars a year. The composer had a suburban 
organ job at a thousand dollars a year, played accom- 
panin ents for singers and worked systematically toward 





the « when he should rank among the recognized 
writers of good songs. The income of the illustrator 
was irregular, but he had never failed to meet his home- 


makin assessment. Dutton, with his twelve-hundred 
dollar -alary, ranked as the moneyed man of the quartet. 

\ll of these men had come to New York from com- 
lortal« homes in small cities or towns, and had met 
thr mutual acquaintances. Tiring of hotel and 


hoar! .u-house life, and finding themselves congenial, 
they hod rented the apartment for seventy dollars a 
mont! and set up their Lares and Penates. They had 
those. and superintended the decorations, thereby 
seCUL individual and artistic results, and they had 
lurnis ed the rooms partly with new stuff and partly 
with \cirlooms, mahogany in particular, supplied by 
att ite mothers and elderly maiden relatives. A 
mid) aged Seandinavian servant swept, garnished, 


and economized for them, nursed them when 
e ill, and rejoiced that her labors rarely in- 
lhe preparation of a dinner. The four men 


hg n giving two or three teas each season as one 
mea paying their social debts. 

on interest of economy this particular tea had 
heel nned for the day after the illustrator’s birth- 


lis up-state mother had sent him a box of good 
icluding jellies and marmalades, which, with 

ream cheese, lettuce and mayonnaise, sup- 

ngs for the sandwiches, and two home-made 

kes ‘iat outelassed any French pastry which would 
“1 ‘ured out by the chefs of their guests. Bread for 
‘wiches, some unusual Russian tea and lemons 


ne s 


repre d the outlay for refreshments. 

Ca to these rooms women of wealth and _ social 
‘andi in search of the glamour which surrounds men 
Who do unusual things; also several big singers who 





were gracious enough to sing some of the composer's 
songs, a prominent author whose last story the illus- 
trator had done, and a group of men and women whose 
pictures had been hung at the fall exhibit.. The matrons 
who entertained in their town and country houses, and 
who placed horses, motors and boats at the disposal of 
impecunious bachelors, lingered at the tea, listened to 
tales of student life, early struggles, and first rewards, 
and enjoyed the contact with artists and musicians. 
It was a jolly break in their endless round of dinners, 
dances, and charities. 
re As Hollister mingled with the different 
/ 


\ | 
? Md hy 


groups representing wealth and artistic achievement, 
he realized for the first time the difference between the 
tame cat who a generation ago dawdled in Mrs. Newly- 
rich’s morning-room or boudoir, retailing gossip and 
planning freak entertainments, and the young men of 
definite activity who today find favor as cavaliers for 
women whose men-folks have been caught up by na- 
tional affairs or big business. He saw the unattached 
man as a definite :and legitimate social figure in the 
world where there are always more women of leisure 
than men, and he was convinced that men like himself 
and Dutton gave value in full for courtesy extended. 
Nor did he find the women shallow seekers of profitless 
pleasure. They sought diversion, yes, but they were 
deeply interested in the achievements of those who still 
struggled and anxious to be identified with or useful in 
the upward climb. In fact Hollister left the tea so 
thoroughly converted to reciprocity between those who 
had wealth and those who had artistic and social gifts 
that he never again felt qualms about accepting in- 
vitations. 

Within six months he reached the point where he 
could weed out undesirable invitations, and _ he wel- 
comed an occasional night off at an Italian table d’héte 
with some of the men who worked in the office. Ina 
year he was living in one of the most fashionable 
apartment houses for bachelors in the heart of the club 
district—in the least expensive apartment, to be sure, 
but the address was what counted. His firm had 
raised his salary because his social connections were 
valuable. 

Within two years after his memorable dinner with 
Dutton, he was engaged to the daughter of a corpora- 
tion official whose Italian gardens and Roman bath 
he had planned. His prospective father-in-law was 
glad to have his girl marry an upstanding young 
man who had made his own way in the world, and 
who proposed to continue working in his chosen 
profession. So Hollister was offered the backing for 
offices of his own, and the paternal wedding gift was 
a small estate on the Hudson, within sight of. the 
Roman baths over which he had burned much mid- 
night oil. 

The day after the engagement was announced, 
Hollister and Dutton lunched together in the same 
hotel where they had dined together the first time. 















He had enjoyed his morning on the links. 
wen Who wouldn't, in such company ? 
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“She’s the finest girl in the world,” Hollister said 
with conviction. 

“Sure,” said Dutton cheerfully. “‘ Money's no handi- 
cap when a girl is the right sort.” 

“Well, I just want you to know that I owe her and a 
lot more to you and that week-end visit to Mrs. 
Cc sy 

“Rot!” said Dutton cheerfully. “You won out be- 
cause you worked and kept your head. You played th 
business of being a bachelor like a good sport. That's 
all! Some men can’t stand up under it. They turn into 
loafers or lackeys, or, worse still, they fall in love with 
women who merely 
want to use them. 
But it’s a great game, 
just the same. Being 
a bachelor is a cinch 
in almost any city.” 





Dutton was right 

and wrong. 

There is a special 
niche for the diplo- 
matic bachelor of 
small means in any 
city which boasts a 
social life, but the pro 
fession of the bachelor 
guest is not always 
a “cinch.” Eligibl 
men have always en 
joyed special priv! 
leges at the hands of 
matrons with mar 
riageable daughters. 
But during the past 
five years the bach. 
lor has gained a new 
utilitarian value not 


necessarily matri 
monial. 

The reason for this 
is simple. America 
has no true leisur« 
class, as it exists 


abroad. The Ameri- 
JABS WATERY FLAKE can man who has no 

. absorbing interest, 
professional, commer- 
cial, or political, Is 
rare. The newly mack 
multi-millionaire may 
no longer need to work, but money-making has become 
a habit with him. It is the great interest of his life. 
He depends upon his women folk to advance their 
social interests and his. Even the man who inherits 
money prides himself on conserving and increasing the 
family fortune, and maintaining the family position in 
the financial or industrial world. The sons of the 
well-to-do are off at college for four years, after which 
they, too, plunge into business. 

So you have the husband, son or brother of the rich 
attending only such dinners and dances as his wife, 
mother and sisters deem necessary. And he drops into 
an opera-box just long enough to put in an appearance 
or act as escort. Most of his leisure hours are spent 
outdoors in order to keep physically fit — riding, motor- 
ing, golfing, hunting, and, in summer, cruising on a 
sailing-boat in preference to a steam yacht. Most of 
his evenings find him at his club, and, if his opinions 
are sought, at banquets or public meetings where vital 
topics, from military training to the cost of food 
products, are discussed by eminent men. 

While he is in the thick of his business and his per- 
sonal interests, he is willing and anxious that the women 
of his family shall enjoy the leisure and the luxury which 
his money can buy for them. So he welcomes, rather 
than objects to, the presence of nice young mer in his 
home — to dance and ride and motor and dine with 
his wife and his daughters, to occupy his chair in the 
opera-box, to enliven the week-end on his country 
estate. But he expects his wife to pick such bachelor 
guests with discretion -—— young men who conduct 
themselves discreetly and creditably, and who, if their 
host should turn up, can play a good game of golf, 
tennis or billiards, and tell a clever story which the 
host in turn can tell at the next banquet he attends. 

Where are such desirable bachelors to be found? 

In the arts — painting, scuipture, illustrating, 
writing, music and architecture; in the financial world, 
banks, bonds and stocks; in the commercial and 
industrial world, ambitious young fellows in the selling, 
contracting and advertising departments of big cor- 





porations. They spring from good families of moderate 
means. Most of them have worked their way through 


college or technical schools, or have risen from humb| 
beginnings. They are too much interested in their 
future to join the ranks of the idle spenders, and they 
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are not rich enough to participate in public affairs or to 
lounge in clubs. And so they are found, not singly, but 
in groups, sharing, without expense, the privilege and 
pleasures of the rich, the near-rich, and the merely 
prosperous —filling in at dinners, theatre and house 
parties, week-end motor runs, always supplying that 
which is essential to a wholesome social life, the mascu- 
line element. They are not grafters, nor panderers 
nor social lackeys, but important and useful factors in 
urban social life. 

From the millionaire hostess on Long Island who 
wants to insure the young women of her week-end party 
a pleasant time, to the wife of the Ohio steel magnate, 
the Michigan automobile maker, and the Nebraska 
packer with a dinner-dance at the country club on her 
hands, the bachelor of small or moderate means has a 
utilitarian appeal all his own. 

Not every man is constituted to play successfully and 
squarely this modern game of being a bachelor. To 
begin with, he must have the true spirit of give-and- 
take. The man who starts out deliberately to graft on 
a hostess is headed straight for failure. Nor will he 
succeed if he figures on his hostesses as so many meal 
tickets, or as so many steps by which he climbs to 
professional or financial success. 

Women who offer these opportunities are quick to 
identify and rid themselves of a man who is merely a 
grafter, a parasite, and a panderer. They want con- 
genial companionship, true equality, and common in- 
terests, not obsequious flattery. They can hire a danc- 
ing teacher by the hour and forget his existence. 

The man of small means who makes a place for him- 
self among hostesses of quality is the man who has in- 
dividuality, ideas and independence enough to assert 
his opinions. There is a great difference, too, between 
a bachelor who is a desirable guest and the protégé of 
musical or other artistic gifts who needs financial as- 
sistance and helpful introduction. The modern matron 
keeps these two classes distinct. The bachelor de- 
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sirable is her equal. 

This fact was brought home to a young writer who 
thought that every woman who was nice to him wished 
to advance his career. Here was a young man who had 
graduated from a prominent university, had traveled 
abroad, and had settled at his fraternity house after 
selling a few stories to second-class magazines. The 
first women to whom he attached himself were success- 
ful writers, illustrators, actresses? and business women 
who maintained cozy apartments and entertained de- 
lightfully. By skilful management he able to 
lunch or dine with one of these women almost daily, 
but they soon tired of him because he talked of nothing 
except himself, the stories he was writing, and the nice 
things which editors said about his work. 

Another type of man who fails utterly is the man who 
is infected by the luxury and ease enjoyed by his hosts 
and their families. He loses interest in his own career, 
and begins to hate his work and the hours which it 
He may figure on making a rich match and 
He is too eager to accept invi- 


was 


absorbs. 


cutting out business. 


HERE isn’t one of my revolutionary friends 
who is not satisfied with his own conclusions 
about Harry Ruhl. Perhaps the reason my 
ideas about it haven’t counted for more with 
them is that I haven’t had anything as well-defined as 
conclusions. Indeed, I have scarcely had ideas — only 
gropings. I have given up trying to modify their feel- 
ing by mine, not only because of the difficulty in meeting 
the sure with the uncertain, but because it is perhaps 
kinder to Ruhl just to let it all go — and he went through 
enough, heaven knows. For almost two years he was 
forced to live face to face with himself, and with him- 
self alone — and for a pretender that must be the ordeal 
that immeasurably passes strength. Only people who 
are real are spiritually equal to prison, it seems to me. 
All my other feeling about Ruhl — and it has been a 
pretty varied feeling — would be submerged in pity 
with the thought of his having to live alone with him- 
self those days and nights, and with himself, as he 
came to be, stripped of his last tatter of romance. 

But this story has to do with that stripping, so I 
mustn't get ahead of myself or the story-telling mem- 
bers of our group would not approve of me. I'm writing 
about Ruhl to see if I can’t make my feeling clearer to 
myself than I ever succeeded in making it to anyone 
else. Though doubtless the impulse to try to set down 





tations, too assiduous in his attentions. He leaves the 
office early to dance attendance on some rich women or 
her daughter at an afternoon tea, or at a benefit for 
war-sufferers. He may even begin to spend quite a 
little money, repaying entertainment in kind, where- 
upon his hostess turns suspicious. Why is he neglecting 
his work? What is his source of income? What are 
his intentions toward the young women to whom she is 
introducing him? 

The bachelor guest who is desired and respected by a 
worth-while hostess, no matter what her income, is the 
man who works, who likes his work, and who refuses 
to sacrifice it to what are commonly known as the 
pastimes of the idle rich. 

But the fatal attitude for a bachelor to assume is the 
belief that he must make desperate love to, or at least 
flirt to the danger point with, his hostess. The in- 
trigue develops in all strata of social life, but it is a 
matter of individuals, not of any one class. So the 
bachelor who lasts and who serves society best is he 
who is courteous, attentive, and diplomatic rather than 
flirtatious and amatory. His hostess likes to be ad- 
mired and deferred to, but she rarely stands ready to 
consider all “‘well lost for love.” 

The life of a popular bachelor runs something like this: 

He breakfasts at his rooms or club, particularly if he 
is in business, and during the day he attends strictly 
to his business. If he accepts any luncheon invitation 
at all, it is with men downtown, often with the hus- 
bands of his different hostesses at their clubs. He does 
not attend teas or afternoon dances. Since dancing 
and skating have been in vogue, men are often urged to 
drop into tea rooms or skating rinks between the close 
of office hours and dinner-times, but the bachelor who 
puts his business future ahead of social pleasure re- 
fuses all such invitations. 

He goes directly to his room after business, bathes, 
rests, and reads, because a successful man keeps in 
touch with current events and affairs of national and 
international interest. He rides to the home of his 
dinner hostess in a trolley or “bus, and if cocktails are 
served he has the first drink of the day. In many 
homes, however, the modern cry of efficiency through 
sobriety has banished the cocktail, and the only liquor 
served is a light wine with the roast. After dinner he 
is included in the party which attends a concert, play 
or opera, or there may be informal dancing. He may 
have a bite of supper after the play or opera at the home 
of the hostess or one of her women guests. But by 
twelve o'clock he is on his way home for the sleep which 
will fit him for his work the next day. Strange as it may 
seem, the men most in demand are those who decline 
steadfastly to attend afternoon or all-night affairs. 

When the weather is seasonable, the week-end usually 
finds him at some country estate or one of a party at a 
country club. During severe winter weather, particu- 
larly in large cities like New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, Sunday has become a day 
of heavy entertainmg. It starts with a little breakfast 
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for intimates at eleven or twelve, includes several teas 
during the afternoon, and closes with dinner, and music 
or even dancing or cards in the evening. 

The bachelor’s day is broken with telephone calls 
and his mail is filled with invitations. The considera. 
tion shown by the up-to-date hostess for a popular 
bachelor is proved by the fact that she frequently tele. 
phones his apartment before business hours, rather than 
interrupt his affairs at the office. So it is not unusyal 
for his telephone to begin ringing at 8 A. M. or earlier 

It is impossible for a popular bachelor to accept ql] 
the dinner invitations which he receives, and he proves 
himself a true diplomat by the manner in which he dis. 
tributes the favor of his presence, and especially in the 
excuses he offers in declining oft-repeated invitations. 
Many men, after a season or two of dining out, make a 
practise of reserving one evening in the week for com. 
plete relaxation. 

The matron and the débutante who dine and dance 
night after night rest and read during those hours 
when the bachelor guest is absorbed in business. So jt 
becomes necessary for him to snatch occasional even. 
ings for rest when the season is at its height, or his busi- 
ness will suffer. 

This statement was illustrated by the compact 
entered into by a group of Chicago men who had rooms 
in clubs or apartment houses downtown. They were 
all hard-driven during the day, and in order to attend 
dinners in outlying fashionable districts, they had to 
rush from their offices to their rooms, dress without 
any chance to relax, and then ride interminable dis. 
tances in crowded elevated or surface cars. While they 
enjoyed the dinners and the social intercourse which 
the dinners afforded, they began to feel that the long 
trips were not only unpleasant but counted as so much 
wear and tear against their professional or business 
success. They agreed among themselves to explain 
clearly but firmly to their various hostesses that they 
would be glad to accept invitations for dinners — but 
only on condition that motors were sent for them! 
They knew that at that hour of the day the family 
cars were idle, and that the trip which, by trolley or 
elevated, represented not only discomfort but a shock- 
ing waste of time, could be made by motor over the 
smooth boulevards in a few moments. 

The importance of the bachelor of small means in the 
social scheme is indicated by the fact that the hostesses 
not only acknowledged the soundness of the argument 
offered, but apologized for not having recognized earlier 
the demands which business made on men of this par- 
ticular class. 

The social life contributes indirectly to the pro- 
fessional or business success of a popular bachelor, but 
not sufficiently to warrant his playing it too energeti- 
cally or in expending too much money on it. Tile ac- 
tual expenses of a bachelor are not heavy. He may live 
at his fraternity club-house, his university club, a bach- 
elor apartment house, or he may club with several friends 
to maintain a small apartment in a good neighborhood. 
His room with breakfasts may [Continued on page 65 
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the truth wouldn’t have come if Bert Stephens had not 
produced a blaring story of Ruhl under the caption, 
“Remorse.” 

It was my brother Mark who disturbed our summer 
with Ruhl. I knew that Mark was up to something 
when he came and sat on the sands with me and the 
children that June morning. He had an intimate, 
melancholy manner that made me sniff trouble. Mark 
is never so tenderly sad as when about to sacrifice me 
to “the cause.” 

I was not in burnt-offering mood that morning, so I 
put on a hard shell of sprightliness and whenever that 
appealing note in Mark’s voice as he spoke of the sea- 
gulls perching out there on the wire posts threatened me 
I thought of my ruined rugs and closed in again. Mark 
is a friend of revolution. Well, so am I — but they 
really were singularly. beautiful rugs. You remember 
the unemployed demonstrations in New York two or 
three years ago? Mark was in the thick of that and the 
unemployed overran our house — and that in particu- 
larly slushy weather. And when I complained about 
it, ““Rugs!” cried Mark, ““when they haven't beds?” 
I had come with a grievance and turned away with 


a feeling of unwortn. Mark is himself so real and 
simple and passionate that he can do those things 
to me. 

But that summer—the summer following the 
unemployed turmoil — I wanted a little surcease from 
the sorrow and strenuousness of others. We were 2 
Cape’s End, the place I love best in the world, the 
isolated little town by the sea where we live simply 
among a group of pleasant people —in the mail 
writer and artist folk. The distressing things of the 
world seemed a long way off. Happy, lazy days 
stretched before us. I said something of the sot 
whereupon Mark said that he had that morning had® 
letter from Harry Ruhl. 

Hope sank in my heart. For at once I knew that 
Mark was going to propose Ruhl for the summer, 4 
equally well did I know that I was going to agree to the 
intrusion. 

It was at the time that Ruhl was waiting to entet 
prison. Just that — waiting to enter prison. Free # 
the moment, out in the world, but waiting to entet 
prison in the fall — as one might be waiting to entet® 
university. Can’t you see how I resented the clutch 
there was in it? —the way Ruhl’s situation fo 
Ruhl upon me? And what finished me was that Rub 
did not at all appear, in his letter to Mark, t be 
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proposing himself or pointing out the pathos of his 
situation. He wrote in reply to a letter from Mark, 
saying that after all he would not be with the Hudsons 
at their Long Island cottage, as Mrs. Hudson was 
going to have a baby soon, and was not well, so that 
they all felt it would be too hard for her to have him 
there — with all his presence might keep before her. 
For the moment he was sharing a little apartment with 
Gorden Willeox, who had taken him in. Gorden was 
himself hard up, however, and might have to let the 
apartment go. But something else would turn up, he 
hoped. He was trying all the time to get work, but 
there had been too much written about his case. No- 
body wanted to get mixed up with him. He closed 
with an appreciative word about all Mark had done 
for him, thanking him again for having made it possible 
to appeal the case. 

I did not need Mark’s reviewing of the Ruhl case to 
make me know I had to have Ruhl. But I listened to it, 
willing the thing should gain the proportions of inevita- 
bility, thus relieving me of the responsibility of my own 
surrender. Ruhl had swung into our ken at the time 
of a great mill-workers’ strike in a near-by state. Mark 
and the rest of the so-called intellectuals of the labor 
movement were immersed in this strike. And one 
night, after it had gone on for weeks and it seemed the 
workers were right up to the edge of defeat, this Harry 
Ruhl, almost a stranger, rose at a meeting and told the 
strikers that if they couldn’t win by peaceful means 
they'd have to win any way they could. He “advocated 
violence,’ was arrested, tried, and sentenced to from 
two to seven years in the penitentiary. Not even 
Mark had any hope of his winning on this last 
appeal. 

But Ruhl, out on bail which Mark had provided, was 
waiting through the summer. When, later in the day, 
my husband said that if I really didn’t want the fellow 
around I should have had the firmness to say so, I wept 
with rage — rage that he couldn’t see it. Harassed 


to sail a boat. He had been thin and pale when he 
came; in the first month he filled out and browned. The 
way Ruhl threw himself into our play, his zest for it, 
somehow moved me more than anything else about him. 
Though there were always coming those times of break- 
ing; he would be sailing and after an exhilarating hour 
would turn away as if suddenly Stricken, motioning 
some of us to take the tiller — to be sailing the open 
sea and see one’s self in a cell! 

I tried in what I thought adroit and not unkind ways 
to get Ruhl to talking about himself, but as I after- 
wards put it, he had a strong instinct for keeping him- 
self a mystery. I learned more than the others knew, 
but most of the things Ruhl told me came indirectly, 
not as confidences but in the off-guard conversation of 
people who play around together. He came from the 
middle west, went to a little college out there no one 
had ever heard of — one of those obscure sectarian 
schools. I know them, for my husband comes from the 
middle west and we spent two years in his home town. 
And I don’t think I could see Ruhl as well as I feel I 
do see him if there had not been one of those schools in 
that town. Bored to death, I took a notion I would 
study Greek, and so for an hour each day I went to 
that tight, arid little school. 

I think Ruhl was a little surprised by my interest 
when he laughingly told me one day that he had won the 
“state oratorical contest.”” He would have been more 
than a little surprised had he known of the times I 
thought of him in relation to that state oratorical con- 
test. Ruhl was first a student and then, without having 
studied anywhere else — that I gleaned out of another 
conversation —a teacher at this school. He “got in 
bad” for saying Longfellow was not a great poet — the 
subject, you may remember, had agitated less incon- 
spicuous institutions at a somewhat earlier time. Ruhl 
was finally let out for his anti-Longfellow attitude, the 
trustees feeling that a blow had been struck at reverence. 








while he was yet free! — nothing to do with his 

precious little while of liberty — and me living in a 

rambling old house on the sea! Oh, well, Arthur 

is a sculptor, and absorbed in his work, so I mustn't 

revive my rage by dwelling on this. He’s an artist 
and sees what he cares to see. 

Now it happened that I had never seen Ruhl, 
and while Mark had told me he did not suggest 
violence I was unprepared for the mild-looking 
young fellow who diffidently sat with us at luncheon 
that first day. The first strong feeling I had about 
Ruhl was one of indignation — when I looked at 
him, slim, boyish, shy, and thought of the judge 
who had sentenced him to the penitentiary for a 
possible seven years. 

You can anticipate what happened. Mark had 
told me that I would not have to bother with Harry 

he would look after him himself, but Mark was 
unable to relieve me of my own intense interest in 
Ruhl. I would try to check myself with the ad- 
monition that it was indelicate, that it was not 
nice feeling this avid wondering what another 
person, and he under my roof, was feeling; but you 
see entertaining a man who was waiting to enter 
the penitentiary was scarcely an ordinary situ- 
ation. And of course Ruhl himself did not know 
how my mind was misbehaving. 

In fact, it early became apparent that Harry 
liked being with me better than with Mark and 
the little group of people then at Cape’s End who 
were in one way or another identified with the 
movement, or perhaps I should say the feeling, to 
which Ruhl had sacrificed himself. Because of 
Mark our house was the center for those people - 
conspicuous among them the editor of a revolu- 
tionary monthly of satirical character — and in 
their discussions there would usually be a moment 
when Ruhl would flame, as if that which in them 
was an intellectual interest, at best a strong social 
feeling, was in him a passion which took flame. 
They always fell back a little before him, and after 
his outburst Ruhl would usually get up and walk 
out of the room, leaving the impression of his feel- 
ing being too much for him. I can see him now as 
I have many times seen him after quitting the 
group on the porch or before the fire and alone 
walking rapidly along the beach, sometimes going 
quite from sight and not appearing again for several 
hours. Of course he never did that without leav- 
ing us wondering about it, speculating, interested 
in what his mood would be when he returned. 

But as I was about to say, Ruhl spent much of 
his time with me and the children. He fell into 
the way of leaving what we called the storm center 

the discussions of Mark and his friends, and 
coming down to the sands and there gathering shells 
and building houses with us. That was not difficult 
to understand; it was escape, of course. He had 
never been by the sea before; he learned to swim, 
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by 


Theodosia Garrison 
(of the Vigilantes) 
I 


ITH only the moon for a candle flame, 
Into the room the three ghosts came; 


There by the young man’s bed they stood — 


He, the last of the name and blood. 


The three ghosts stood by the young man’s bed, 


As they were the living and he the dead, 


And straight their shoulders as each might bear 


The two gold bars that the Captains wear. 


The first ghost bent by the young man’s head: 
“Son of my last son’s son,” he said, 

“By the bridge that I held at Lexington, 

I bid you wake to a task undone.” 


The second leaned to the young man’s hand: 


“ By the flag we raised, by the dock we manned, 
By the ship we cheered when the fight was won, 


I bid you wake to a task undone.” 


‘ 
The third ghost knelt in the night apart; 

He laid his hand on the young’s man heart: 
“By the nation severed our swords-made one, 
By a race delivered, my one son’s son, 

I bid you wake to a task undone.” 


IT 


HE young man rose when the east was red; 
“Now fare you well, my Mother,” he said, 
“Or ever the sun goes down again, 
I take my place with the fighting men. 


“Whether or not I dreamed last night, 
My eyes are filled with a clearer light; 
Zeal at my heart like fiame I feel, 


And my right hand aches for the grip of steel!” 


Out of the door the young man strode; 
Three ghosts marched with him down the road, 
And straight their shoulders as each might bear 


The two g 


old bars that the Captains wear. 
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There was a man in the town who had general 
sympathy with dissenters — (this I got at stil! anot}, 
time, and from another angle — it was remarkable th. 
instinct Ruhl had against letting his life throw light 
upon him) — and this man got him a positior jt} : 
relative of his in New York who published an encyclo. 
pedia — of a sort. Harry “made copy” routine 
tedious work. He went about to the various radica) 
meetings the papers informed him of — was he not him. 
self a rebel? — came to know a few people, got inter. 
ested in the big strike. One night when speakers wor 
needed at a meeting Ruhl volunteered, and astonishej 
them all with what they called his passion. He hegay 
figuring in the papers as one of the strike leaders onl 
lost his position with the maker of encyclopedias — 
thereby growing more important as strike leader, of 
course. There began the talk about holding Ruhl hack: 
men of importance in the movement talked to hin 
about not going too far; he was written up in one of 
their papers as “‘a revolutionist with passion.” Apq 
then the strike situation grew more desperate, and 
one night Ruhl, in what Mark called a high passion fo; 
self-destruction, made the speech which led to his 
arrest. 

There were times when he could make his face Jook 
like a poet’s. But there —I shouldn’t have said tha 
at this time for it was only later I came to think of jj 
so, and I'll be spoiling my story if I have no “surprise” 
at the end. Bert Stephens, who gets large prices for his 
stories, says there must always be a surprise. It was 
Bert Stephens himself who gave Ruhl the second title — 
successor to “‘revolutionist with passion.” One night 
Mark and Harry were disagreeing in an argument. 
whereupon Bert, in his manner of knowing what the 
rest of us couldn’t know, said quietly: “There's no 
use going on, Mark. You see you are a propagandist, 
while Ruhl is a poet.” 

Harry gave him a startled glance, then a disdainty! 
little laugh and turned from us and stared moodily 
into the fire. When I looked at him a few moments 
later I saw that he had attained the poet look. 

That last sounds so unfeeling that there seems 
nothing to do but give away my hand — tell why 
I am writing this story, what it is about. What 
interests me is not the startling and tragic story 
itself, but the inquiry into what Ruhl really was. 
Was he ever sincere? — was he ever real? These 
were questions often and bitterly put after he had, 
as one might say, betrayed the faith. The rest of 
them arrived at conclusions which satisfied them 
and so could put Ruhl out of their minds — trying 
to forget that he had ever been. But I think Isawa 
little further into it, and so I never was as sure as the 
others. Anyhow, what is sincerity? For my part! 
don’t know how far anyone is sincere and how far he 
is taking the part of the person he wants to appear 
to be. 

For the rest of the summer Ruhl played the part 
of the poet. But he had something to work with 
there was something of the poet in him. What I 
don’t know is how much was the poet in him and 
how much the desire to appear the poet. And | 
wonder, too, if playing the réle of poet at all de- 
veloped the poet. Those are interesting things to 
think about. 

You will understand I don’t mean that Harry 
wrote poetry. It was his quality, his attitude, his 
feeling. He would frequently say things disclosing 
that sensitiveness to beauty, to life, which we call 
the feeling of the poet. Then other things sounded 
as if thought out for the state oratorica! contest. 
and still others left me wondering whetlier they 
were false or true—and I suspect they were 
something of both. 

But here was the thing that began coming home 
to me too hard: that he should have to go back 
and pay the price for having been the rev«lution'st 
with passion after he had left that and become the 
poet. For he had left it. His outbursts grew les 
frequent, less convincing. I could sec that he 
tried to avoid the situations that mig! expe! 
them from him, could see that they we: painful 
to him. The others thought it was hecause “ 
what he was facing, and of course there was that 
in it, too— particularly as he was facing « penal!) 
for a thing he no longer wanted to be. And among 
those complex things was a simpler and more 4)- 
pealing thing — a summer out of doors and the 
thought of prison in the fall. 

There were times when I was so sorry 
didn’t care whether he was real or not. 
afraid — his eyes were the eyes of one who © 
afraid; sometimes he would get up and run awa) 
from us as if driven, again he clung to us 4 " 
afraid to be left alone. 

He took to leaving his door open at night. One 
night I heard him moving around and got up 4% 
his face just wrung my [Continued on page 
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Where—and How—to 


Borrow Money 
by James H. Collins 





“ 255 Vee 
cannot ARE you average folks? Just a regular 


fellow with an income of salary or 


collect 





five or fifty dol- 
lars cash was 
needed desper- 


vow!” were the 
last words of a 
young railroad 
vlerk who died 
in a St. Louis 
hospital not long 
ago. lwo hours 
before he had 


wages, who sometimes needs money badly? 
Mr. Collins, the well-known writer on 
business, has for years studied and writ- 
ten about credit and thrift as they apply 
to you and me. This article makes the 
mechanism of borrowing both clear and 
entertaining. It will be followed by an- 
other in which this expert tells how to save 
money and where to put it for safekeeping 


ately. 
Now, one thing 
is characteristic 
of this typical 
borrower. He is 
almost always 
scared, and more 
likely in a panic. 





swallowed po i - 


When the bright 





TIT 
son. Loan sharks 


had taken every penny of his salary, 
ninety dollars a month, to pay interest 
on a loan of five hundred dollars. The 
rent of his flat was overdue. His wife 
was keeping boarders to pay their gro- 
cerv bill. Not a cent of money was 
found in his pockets. 

Driven to desperation in the same 
way, twenty-two borrowers from one 
New York loan company committed 
suicide in three years, according to a 
statement by the manager. And the 
manager of another New York loan 
company admitted that he had made a 
profit of ten thousand dollars m three 
and a half months by lending a capital 
of ten thousand dollars to borrowers of 
just this kind. 
~ You must be familiar with this sort 
of thing. Such cases are constantly 
cropping up in the newspapers. You've 
read about them, or heard such stories 
from friends or fellow workers. Per- 
haps you've lived through such an ex- 
perience yourself. Or maybe you will 
have to live through one sometime in the 
future, unless you look into this subject 
of borrowing money, and find out what 
te do in a pinch. 

There has been enough said about the 
loan shark, the innocent victim, the high 
interest and the suicides. 

Let us start with the man who needs 
money and see what he can do to finance 
himself economically and safely. 

The typical borrower from a loan 
wrk needs very little money. Fifty 
dollars is a large loan. The average is 
below twenty-five dollars. This typical 
borrower is usually a workman, a clerk, 
acity employee, or some other regular 
fellow who lives on wages or salary. 
Probably he has gone rather lightly and 


s} 


cheerf ly through life. First he was a 
hoy who lived at home, and when he got 
a job ond earned money for himself, 
blossomed out in good clothes, and went 
it for good times to such an extent that 


vou could see it was something of a prob- 
lm for him to find ways of spending 
honey as fast as he made it. He was a 
bright. ambitious boy. He put his heart 
this work, and the pay envelope fat- 
tened >. He worked hard all day, and 


Played hard nights and Sundays, and 
then the right girl came along. Full of 
love for her, and confidence in his manly 
‘young self, he married her, and they 
Went ‘to their little instalment-fur- 
= (home. The world was brimmed 
With { 


and hope. They saved nothing, 
ad gave no thought to possible emer- 
“eicles. Everything was exactly as it 
. and they were exactly right 
ey did. For if young people 
‘ot dance their way together into Life 
‘xe this. the old world had better go into 
*eelvership — and would, very soon. 


should 
In all 


| 


. Ther suddenly, without warning, 
: ere came the first crisis. A baby was 
orn, oF 


the wife fell sick. Rent and 
“ilure payments behind. Twenty- 





blue sky of the 
joyous old world swiftly fills with finan- 
cial thunderheads, he is caught all aback. 
Everything is blown away and turned 
bottom up, and he seldom has any idea 
of what to do, or where to go for help. 

The manager of any loan company 
would admit that the panic of the bor- 
rower is a strong lever with which to 
force hard terms, if he talked frankly, 
and if he wouldn’t talk, the manager of 
any legitimate loan institution could 
describe the embarrassment of the bor- 
rower — how he comes in nervously, in 
the belief that asking for cash he needs 
is somehow shameful and wrong, and 
stammers and hesitates until he is put 
at his ease, and even attempts to cover 
his confusion by misstatements of fact. 

The first thing for this typical bor- 
rower to understand is that he has a 
perfect right to borrow money. There is 
nothing underhanded about it. The 
transaction rests on straight business 
principles. He goes into the money 
market to buy accommodation, and pay 
for it, just as he would purchase any 
other service or goods. And the next 
thing to get straight in his mind is that 
not one, but perhaps half a dozen differ- 
ent agencies and concerns are awaiting 
to sell him this accommodation. 

In three years, more than a score of 
borrowers from one loan shark commit 
suicide! In less than four months an- 
other loan shark doubles his money by 
lending to such borrowers! 

What would these two facts indicate 
to a credit man? Why, plainly, that 
the basis of security in such loans is very 
good, and that it pays to lend such bor- 
rowers. Our typical borrower, in his 
fright and ignorance, assumes that he 
has no credit. After timidly trying to 
obtain the cash he needs from friends, 
he turns to the loan shark, with his 
newspaper advertisements of cash, imag- 
ining that no other course is open to 
him. But let the trained credit man 
analyze him, and he will be found a solid 
citizen, with ability to borrow on a par 
with that of any business man going to 
a bank, in proportion to his needs and 
income. 

One of the handiest lenders is the 
pawnbroker. It is seldom possible to 
deal with a real loan shark profitably. 
If one is absolutely certain that he can 
repay the principal of his loan in a short 
time, he might escape from the loan 
shark’s system safely. But it will cost 
him more than the accommodation is 
worth. The pawnbroker, however, is a 
different kind of lender, and if the bor- 
rower has personal property suitable for 
a pledge, and can trust himself to avoid 
the pawnshop habit of putting his Sun- 
day clothes in every Monday morning 
and getting them out every Saturday 
night, there are decided advantages in 
getting money that way — provided 
dealings are had with a reputable li- 





censed pawnbroker. It is qui¢k and | 









































“I am a buoyant Campbell boy. 
I breast the stormy brine 
Inspired with vigor and vim and joy 
By Campbell's Soups so fine!” 





Keep well and you keep cool 
Don’t fill up 


with ices and iced drinks nor with food that lacks 


Don’t worry about the weather. 


vitalizing properties. You need a strengthening 
diet in summer just as much as in winter. 

Keep in condition. That is the secret of com- 
fort and good work. Choose food that is not 
heavy but nourishing and easy to digest. This is 
just the weather to enjoy and benefit by 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is an ideal summer food—all pure nourish- 
ment. 

The rich stock, which we make from selected beef, sup- 
plies strengthening meat-nutritives in easily digested form. 

The other nutritious ingredients which we com- 
bine with this stock include choice white potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, fine yellow rutabagas, Chan- 
tenay carrots, okra, celery, and a snappy sugges- 
tion of sweet red peppers, besides rice, barley and 
“A. B.C.” Macaroni. 

The use of this wholesome soup promotes reai 
economy and the conservation of food-value in the 
most practical sense. You avoid not only labor 
and heat, but waste of materials and excessive fuel- 
cost. And you have an invig- 
orating food perfectly cooked, 
palatably seasoned, all ready 
to serve in three minutes. 

Keep a supply on hand and 
get the good of it. 
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quiet, and involves no personal investigation. 
The pawnbroker lends on jewelry, watches, 
tools, furs, musical instruments and other 
articles taken as security elsewhere, and also 
upon clothing, which is not always accepted 
as aspledge by other credit institutions. He 
will sometimes advance a larger proportion of 
the value of an article than other lenders, as 
is shown by the fact that he is willing to lend 
additional money on receipts for pledges 
left with credit associations 

Suppose our borrower bought 
himself a sevent y-dollar watch in the days of 
his prosperity Now it would sell for fifty 
dollars. The pawnbroker will lend him 
seventy or seventy-five per cent of its selling 
value. On the thirty-five dollars he is willing 
to advance he charges three per cent interest 
each month If the watch is redeemed 
in three months, the interest is reasonable, 
about three dollars, which is very different 
from the loan shark's ten per cent a month, 
which totals up to more than ten dollars. The 
pawnbroker lends on the assumption that 
the pledge will be redeemed. If it isn’t, 
he has to keep the watch a year. By that 
time accumulated interest has run up to 
more than twelve dollars, and after storage, 
auction charges and other expenses have 
been met, and the watch sold for its selling 
value, fifty dollars, the lender just about 
recovers his capital with interest 

As a rule, the handiest form of credit that 
our typical borrower will possess is in his 


typical 


tangible property valuable personal 
trinkets of himself and family, household 
furniture that has been paid for, and so on 
These will often enable him to raise cash 
for an emergency, and he need not take 


them to a pawnbroker because there are 
now numerous remedial loan societies scat- 
tered over the United States that will lend 
on pledges, and more are being organized 
every vear 

Good types of these institutions are the 
Provident Loan Society and Chattel Loan 


Society of New York City The Charity 


Organization Society saw the suffering caused 


by extortionate pawnbrokers’ charges in 
the early nineties, and recommended that 
an association be formed to render the same 
service at reasonable rates In 1894 the 


Provident Loan Society was formed by pub- 
lic-spirited men, with a capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars, to lend money 
on personal effects at one per cent interest 
a month, the loans extending over a year 
instead of the short term usually granted 
by pawnbrokers. Last year, nearly twenty 
million dollars’ worth of business was done 
by this society The Chattel Loan Society 
was formed in 1912 with similar motives, 
to lend sums up to two hundred dollars on 
household furniture 
for ten months Last vear it made more 
than thirty-five 


seventy-three dollars each 


it two per cent a month, 


hundred loans, averaging 


The remedial loan society ts apt to be a 
borrowers’ readiest source of cash, where 
one exists in his community It will lend 
on jewelry, furs, musical instruments and 
such valuables, and sometimes on endorsed 
pe rsonal notes and assignments of wages 
It seldom accepts clothing or tools as a 
pledge, but will often lend on househok 
furniture Fron the standpoint of the 
lender, furniture is generally good security 


for money, for while it would bring only a 
fraction of its cost at forced sale, it has a 
sentimental credit value Every man prizes 
the fittings of his home, and will make an 


During the past few years a regular chain 
of these societies has been formed across 
the country through the co-operation of the 
National Federation of Remedial Loan 
Associations and the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. It now embraces thirty-eight associa- 
tions, operating in thirty-five cities, in 
twenty states — all formed by men content 
to receive a reasonable return on_ their 
invested capital. Latest available figures 
show that $17,000,000 capital was employed 
to make 875,000 loans aggregating over 
$29,000,000 in one year, with estimated 
savings in interest charges to borrowers of 
over $5,000,000. Five societies make loans 
solely on pledge of personal property; 
twelve loan solely on mortgage of furniture; 
fourteen maintain both pledge and chattel 
departments; five loan upon endérsed notes, 
together with other security, and three 
accept assignments of wages. These so- 
cieties make loans, not for thirty days or 
other brief periods, like loan sharks, but 
for ten months or a year. They encourage 
borrowers to repay loans in weekly or 
monthly instalments, charging interest only 
on unpaid balances. Loans usually range 
from ten to three hundred dollars, and 
interest charges from one to three per cent 
a month. In one year’s lending of $29,- 
000,000, these socicties incurred losses of 
only $25,000 — or less than one-tenth. of 
one per cent 

Competition of these societies has forced 
many loan sharks to reform their methods 
or quit business. Yet, on account of the 
business requirements and restrictions set 
by law, the field of these remedial loan 
societies is somewhat limited. They cannot 
loan to the man who does not possess securi- 
ty, or to one who is permanently unemployed 
or whose income — present or prospective 

does not promise a fairly regular repay- 
ment of a loan. And because of the im- 
personal character of the organization, it 
is not often possible to encourage borrowers 
to become thrifty, and guard against the 
financial pinch that led to distress. 

Suppose the borrower has no pawnable 
personal property, no furniture, or similar 
security Perhaps he has taken out life 
insurance The insurance solicitor per- 
sistently follows up Newly-Weds, and he 
may have insured his life when money was 
plentiful and thought little more of the 
matter. If it is an “ordinary” policy, of 
the kind on which payments are made every 
three or six months, or yearly, and payments 
have been made for at least three years, 
it will have a loan value, upon which he 
can quickly borrow from the life insurance 
company at five per cent interest yearly. 
This is borrowing from his widow, however, 
and he should scrupulously pay back the 
loan, even if he has to do it in instalments. 
It is about the cheapest loan he can secure. 
If his insurance happens to be the “in- 
dustrial” kind, upon which weekly payments 
are made, to an agent who calls for the 
money, it will have no loan value. 

Suppose he lacks even life insurance 
what then? 

Why, he still has credit, beyond doubt, 
unless he is a downright tramp, or in jail, 
and it is at just this point that the borrowing 
possibilities begin to be most interesting 

Now let him look around for a credit 
union, one of the best and handiest in- 
stitutions ever devised for making loans 
to borrowers of his class 

The credit union was invented by the 
Germans about 1850, and has spread pretty 


much over the earth since, with fifteen 
millions of members and_ seven billion 
dollars’ worth of loan business in the whole 
world. But it is only seven or eight years 
old in the United States. We have been 
so fascinated by the millions of high finance 
that little attention was paid, until lately, 
to the eagles and double eagles needed by 
average folks, the little loans of every-day 
finance by which better organized nations 
have been paying their way through life. 

The credit union will be found in many 
of our cities and states nowadays, and new 
ones are constantly being organized. 'Some- 
times it is an institution doing a general 
business with the whole community, like a 
savings-bank. Again, it will be maintained 
by émployees in a big manufacturing plant, 
or an office, or in the city government, for 
their own needs, but has money to lend to 
outsiders. 

To obtain money from a credit union, 
the borrower needs no property or tangible 
security. The loan rests on his character, 
his earning power, the sort of home he has, 
and other details indicating what sort of 
fellow he is. 

In Chicago, some time ago, the tax 
assessors clapped a heavy personal assess- 
ment on an immigrant who earns three 
dollars a day. He could not pay it. The 
assessment was made by error. When he 
came to prove that he owned no personal 
property warranting such an assessment 
he brought his children with him, nine of 
them, all bright and well dressed, and said 
they were his chief possessions, and offered 
them in payment. The tax assessment 
was immediately quashed, of course, and the 
assessors congratulated him upon being so 
rich in the humanities. 

If that man wanted to borrow money 
from a credit union, and offered nine children 
as security, or five children, or even three, 
it would be a solid basis for a loan. His 
children are an assurance that he has a 
stake in the community, and in life; that if 
he borrows money he will not run away, 
or loaf, and that he is already a capable 
producer of wealth. Credit has been de- 
fined as “the exchange of present wealth 
for future wealth,” and nine children are 
ample demonstration that a man will earn 
future wealth to repay the credit union’s 
loan of present wealth to tide him over an 
emergency. 

When the borrower calls on the treasurer 
of a credit union to ask for money, that 
official quickly gauges his responsibility 
by a system that reduces it to figures. He 
is questioned as to why he wants the loan, 
and also his record as an earner and citizen. 
Each fact can be set down in percentages, 
and if the aggregate of these percentages 
is high enough, he passes, just like a school 
boy in a lesson examination, and gets the 
money he needs. It is important to know 
whether he needs money for some real 
necessity, or is foolishly over-extending 
himself by needless purchases. It is also 
important to know where he works, how 
long he has been employed there, how long 
he has lived in his present home, whether 
he is married and has children, pays his 
debts promptly, belongs to clubs or lodges, 
and so on. 

There is a point at which the law of aver- 
ages goes to work for a man when he needs 
money, and furnishes a basis for credit. If 
he can show that he is industrious, settled 
and steady up to a satisfactory percentage, 
then he belongs in a class like accepted ap- 
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plicants for life insurance, and by the | 


. : aw of 
averages is pretty certiin to repry his loan 
The credit union not only lends money 9 
such a showing of personal character ani 
stability, but often on endorsed motes 


plain notes and other security. Thos. 
would not be considered sufficien! without 
character to back them, however, and it j 
a distinctive function of the credj ‘ 


to build a borrower up while it js ona 
him, and to put him in such safi financial 
condition that he will not be pinched in » 
future emergency. The borrower myy 
become a member of the union for a} least 
one five-dollar share, and while he js using 
money lent him, at one per cent a month 


is also paying in moderate sums on his 
shares, and drawing interest upon them, asin 
any savings institution, and providing cay 
with which to finance himself in a pinch, 

Still another source of funds for thy 
borrower in many communities js the 
“Morris plan” company now established 
in about thirty cities in the United States 
These companies lend on the notes of hop. 
rowers who can secure the endorsement of 
two other satisfactory persons. Loans ar 
made in multiples of fifty dollars, and mp 
for a year, at the yearly rate of interes 
legal in the state where the company oper- 
ates, plus a fee to cover the expense of 
credit investigation. The borrower js als 
required to subscribe for an amount of the 
company’s investment certificates equal to 
his loan, paying a dollar a week for fift, 
weeks on each fifty dollars’ worth taken 
These certificates are pledged for the loan, 
and at the end of the year the certificat 
automatically wipes out the debt —the 
effect, of the transaction being the repayment 
of the loan in weekly instalments. The 
chief difference between the Morris plan and 
the credit union is, that one is a private 
business enterprise, seeking to make profits 
for stockholders, while the credit union js 
purely co-operative, and all its profits an 
paid back to members in the form of interest 
on their shares. 

It is often argued that, whereas a manv- 
facturer or merchant. needing money can 
go to his bank and obtain it on his note or 
other security, the workingman and office 
employee has no such facilities. It is true 
that the bank that lends to a business man 
could not loan the small sum that wage- 
earners and salary-earners need in emerge- 
cies. The bank has no machinery for 
investigating the character and_ standing 
of small borrowers economically. It could 
not take its money back in_ instalments, 
or go to the expense of collecting wher 
payment was slow. But it is not true that 
the man in office and factory has no pla 
where he can borrow. There are at least 
six sources of credit open to him —th 
reputable lender on chattel 
licensed by the state, the pawnbroker, the 
life insurance company, the remedial loan 
society, the credit union and the Morns 
plan loan company. There are at least sis 
forms of security he can offer for a loan— 
pledge of personal property, household 
furniture, life insurance _ policy, 
note, assignment of wages and 
credit union. If you are an average fellow, 
and get into a tight corner financially, ).st 
remember these sources and __ securties 
open to you, and do not let fright or em- 
barrassment add to your difficulties. [9 
to the straight business institutions that 
are wailing to accommodate you, ant/ deal 
with them on a straight business basi 
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mtinued from page 32 


el 





effort to repay a loan upon it 
of p we and securit She knew that where 
he was there would be warmth, rest, silence; 
ind for the moment they were all she wanted 
She shut her eves, and even these things grew 
lim to her 

In the train. during the short run from 
Creston to Nettleton, the warmth aroused 
het ind the consciousness of being under 
strang eve pave her a momentary energy 
She sat pright, facing Mr. Royall, and 
stared oyt of the window at the denuded 
countr kort eight hours earlic r, when she 
had last traversed it, many of the trees still 
held their leaves but the high wind of the 


last two nights had stripped them, and the 
lines of the landscape were as finely penciled 
is f! December \ few davs of autumn cold 


had wv iped out all trace of the rich fields and 


languid groves through which she had passed 





on the Fourth of July; and with the fading 
of the landscape those fervid hours had faded 
too. She could no longer believe that she was 
the being who had lived them: she was some- 
one to Whom something irreparable and over- 
whelming had happened, but the traces of the 
steps leading up to it had almost vanished. 
When the train reached Nettleton and she 
walked out into the square at Mr. Royall’s 
side the sense of unreality grew more over- 
powering. The physical strain of the night 
and day had left no room in her mind for new 
sensations and she followed Mr. Royall as 
passively as a tired child. As in a confused 
dream she presently found herself sitting 
with him in a pleasant room, at a table with 
a red and white table-cloth on which hot food 
and tea were placed. He filled her plate and 
cup, and whenever she lifted her eyes from 





them she found his resting on her with the 
same steady tranquil gaze that had reassured 
and strengthened her when they had faced 
each other in old Mrs. Hobart’s kitchen. As 
everything else in her consciousness grew 
more and more confused and immaterial, 
became more and more like the universal 
shimmer that dissolves the world to failing 
eyes, Mr. Royall’s presence began to detach 
itself with rocky firmness from this elusive 
background. She had always thought of 
him — when she thought of him at all 

as of someone hateful and obstructive, but 
whom she could outwit and dominate when 
she chose to make the effort. Only once, on 
the day of the Old Home Week celebration, 
the stray fragments of his address drifted 
across her troubled mind, had she caught a 
glimpse of another being, a being so different 


; , he 
from the dull-witted enemy with whom s 


had supposed herself to be living that eve" 
through the burning mist of her own dream 
he had stood out with startling distinctnes. 
For a moment, then, what he said 
something in his way of saying it had 
made her see why he had always struck her 
as such a lonely man. But the mist of her 


dreams had hidden him again, and she had 
forgotten that fugitive impression be 
It came back to her now, as they sat at tt 


table, and gave her, through her own mmee 
urable desolation, a sudden sense of thet 
nearness to each other. But all these feeling 
were only brief streaks of light in the a 
blur of her physical weakness. 1 hrough !t 
she was aware that Mr. Royall pres’ atly left 
her sitting by the table in the warm room, and 
came back after an interval with a carmiag 
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\Ir. Royall’s. 


blue silk blinds —in which they 


together to a house covered with 


and standing next to a church with 
of turf before it. They got out at 
and the carriage waited while they 


then a room full of books. In this 
lergyman whom Charity had never 
ived them pleasantly, and asked 


+ be seated for a few minutes while 


were being summoned. 

sat down obediently, and Mr. 
is hands behind his back, paced 
As he turned 
| Charity she noticed that his lips 
hing a little; but the look in his 
erave and calm. Once he paused 


rand said timidly: “* Your hair’s got 


se with the wind,” and she lifted 
und tried to smooth back the locks 
There 
<ing-glass in a carved frame on the 
she was ashamed to look at herself 
she sat with her hands folded on 
till the clergyman returned. Then 
vut again, along a kind of arcaded 
nd into a low vaulted room with a 
n altar, and rows of benches. The 
who had left them at the door, 
reappeared before the altar in a 
ind a lady who was probably his 
, man in a blue shirt who had been 
d leaves on the lawn, came in and 
of the benches. 
gyman opened a book and signed 
and Mr. Royall to approach. 
| advanced a few steps, and Char- 
d him as she had followed him to 
when they went out of Mrs. Ho- 
wen; she had the feeling that if she 


o keep close to him, and do what he 


» do, the world would slip away 
ith her feet. 

vyman began to read, and on her 
ul there rose the memory of Mr. 
nding the night before in the deso- 
of the Mountain, and reading out 
ne book words that had the same 
ud of finality... . 

iire and charge you both, and ye 


er at the dreadful day of judgment 


secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
t if either of you know any impedi- 
reby ye may not be lawfully joined 


raised her eyes and met Mr. 

Chey were still looking at her 

| steadily. “I will!” she heard 
moment later, after another inter- 
rds that she failed to catch. She 
y trying to understand the ges- 

he clergyman was signaling to her 

at she no longer heard what was 

After another interval the lady 

h stood up, and taking her hand 

It lay enclosed in his 
1 and she felt a ring that was too 
r being slipped onto her thin 
understood then that she was 


t afternoon Charity sat alone ina 
i of the fashionable hotel where 
rney had vainly sought a table on 
of July. She had never be ore 
andsomely furnished a room. The 
ve the dressing-table reflected the 
‘oard and fluted pillow-slips of the 
!, and a bedspread so spotlessly 
she had hesitated to lay her hat 
( on it. The humming radiator 
1 atmosphere of drowsy warmth, 
‘h a half open door she saw the 
the nickel taps above twin marble 


ile the long turmoil of the night 
| slipped away from her and she 
sed eyes, surrendering herself to 
! warmth and silence. But pres- 
erciful apathy was succeeded by 
acuteness of vision with which 
sometimes wake out of a heavy 
she opened he® eyes they rested 
re that hung above the bed. It 
e engraving with a dazzlingly 
n enclosed in a wide frame of 
ple with an inner scroll of gold. 
ig represented a young man in a 
ike overhung by trees. He was 
r to gather water-lilies for the 
zht dress who lay amofig the 
he stern. The scene was full of 
dsummer radiance, and Charity 
eyes from it and, rising from her 
\ to wander restlessly about the 


the fifth floor, and its broad win- 
« glass looked over the roofs of 
eyond them stretched a wooded 


landscape in which the last fires of sunset 


were picking out a steely gleam. Charity 
gazed at the gleam with startled eyes. Even 
through the gathering twilight she recognized 
the contour of the soft hills encircling it, and 
the way the meadows sloped to its edge. It 
was Nettleton Lake that she was looking at. 

She stood a long time in the window staring 
out at the fading water. The sight of it had 
roused her for the first time to a realization 
of what she had done. Even the feeling of 
the ring on her hand had not brought her 
this sharp sense of the irretrievable. For 
an instant the old impulse of flight swept 
through her; but it was only the lift of a 
broken wing. She heard the door open 
behind her, and Mr. Reyall came in. 

He had gone to the barber’s to be shaved, 
and his shaggy gray hair had been trimmed 
and smoothed. He moved strongly and 
quickly, squaring his shoulders and carrying 
his head high, as if he did not want to pass 
unnoticed. 

“What are you doing in the dark?” he 
called out in a cheerful voice. Charity made 
no answer. He went up to the window to 
draw the blind, and putting his finger on the 
wall flooded the room with a blaze of light 
from the central chandelier. In this un- 
familiar illumination husband and wife faced 
each other awkwardly for a moment; then 
Mr. Royall said: “We'll step down and have 
some supper, if you say so.” 

The thought of food filled ber with repug- 
nance; but not daring to confess it she 
smoothed her hair and followed him to 
the lift. 


An hour later, coming out of the glare of 
the dining-room, she waited in the marble- 
paneled hall while Mr. Royall, before the 
brass lattice of one of the corner counters, 
selected a cigar and bought an evening 
paper. Men were lounging in rocking-chairs 
under the blazing chandeliers, travelers com- 
ing and going, bells ringing, porters shuffling 
by with luggage. Over Mr. Royall’s shoulder, 
as he leaned against the counter, a girl with 
her hair puffed high smirked and nodded at 
a dapper drummer who was getting his key 
at the desk across the hall. 

Charity stood among these cross-currents 
of life as motionless and inert as if she had 
been one of the tables screwed to the marble 
floor. All her soul was gathered up into one 
sick sense of coming doom, and she watched 
Mr. Royall in fascinated terror while he 
pinched the cigars in successive boxes and 
unfolded his evening paper with a steady 
hand. 

Presently he turned and joined her. “You 
go right along up to bed — I'm going to sit 
down here and have my smoke,” he said. He 
spoke as easily and naturally as if they had 
been an old couple, long used to each other's 
ways, and her contracted heart gave a flutter 
of relief. She followed him to the lift, and 
he put her in and enjoined the buttoned and 
braided boy to show her to her room. 

She groped her way in through the dark- 
ness, forgetting where the electric button 
was, and not knowing how to manipulate it. 
But a white autumn moon had risen, and the 
illuminated sky put a pale light in the room. 
By it she undressed, and after folding up the 
ruffled pillow-slips crept timidly under the 
spotless counterpane. She had never felt 
such smooth sheets or such light warm 
blankets; but the softness of the bed did not 
soothe her. She lay there trembling with a 
fear that ran through her veins like ice. 
“What have I done? Oh, what have I 
done?” she whispered shuddering to her 
pillow; and pressing her face against it to 
shut out the pale landscape beyond the win- 
dow, she lay in the darkness straining her 
ears, and shaking at every footstep that 
approached. .. . 

Suddenly she sat up and pressed her hands 
against her frightened heart. A faint sound 
had told her that someone was in the room; 
but she must have slept in the interval, for 
she had heard no one enter. The moon was 
setting beyond the opposite roofs, and in the 
darkness outlined against the gray square of 
the window, she saw a figure seated in the 
rocking-chair. The figure did not move: it 
was sunk deep in the chair, with bowed head 
and folded arms, and she saw that it was 
Mr. Royall who sat there. He had not un- 
dressed, but had taken the blanket from the 
foot of the bed and laid it across his knees. 
Trembling and holding her breath she 
watched him, fearing that he had been roused 
by her movement; but he did not stir, and 
she concluded that he wished her to think he 
was asleep. 

As she continued to watch him ineffable 
relief stole slowly over her, relaxing her 
strained nerves and exhausted body. He 
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42 Summer 


knew, then . he knew ... it was be- 
cause he knew that he had married her, and 
that he sat there in the darkness to show her 
she was safe with him. A stir of something 
deeper than she had ever felt in thinking of 
him flitted through her tired brain, and cau- 
tiously,»noiselessly, she let her head sink on 
the pillow 


When she woke the room was full of morn- 
ing light, and her first glance showed her that 
she was alone in it. She got up and dressed, 
and as she was fastening her dress the door 
opened, and Mr. Royall came in. He looked 
old and tired in the bright daylight, but his 
face wore the same expression of grave friend- 
liness that had reassured her on the Moun- 
tain. It was as if all the dark spirits had gone 
out of him 

They went downstairs to the dining-room 
for breakfast, and after breakfast he told her 
he had some insurance busi.wess to attend to. 
“TI guess while I'm doing it you'd better step 
out and buy yourself whatever you need.” 
He smiled, and added with an embarrassed 
laugh: “You know I always wanted you to 
beat all the other girls.” He drew something 
from his pocket, and pushed it across the 
table to her; and she saw that he had given 
her two twenty-dollar bills. “If it ain't 
enough there's more where that come from— 
I want you to beat ‘em all hollow,” he 
repeated. 

She flushed and tried to stammer out her 
thanks, but he had pushed back his chair and 
was leading the way out of the dining-room. 
In the hall he paused a minute to say that if it 
suited her they would take the three o'clock 
train back to North Dormer; then he took 
his hat and coat from the rack and went 
out 

\ few minutes later Charity went out too. 
She had watched to see in what direction he 
was going, and she took the opposite way and 
walked quickly down the main street to the 
brick building on the corner of Lake Avenue. 
There she paused to look cautiously up and 
down the thoroughfare, and then climbed the 
brass-bound stairs to Dr. Merkle’s door. 
The same bushy-headed mulatto girl ad- 
mitted her, and after the same interval of 
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waiting in the red plush parlor she was once 
more summoned to Dr. Merkle’s office. The 
doctor received her without surprise, and led 
her into the inner plush sanctuary. 

“I thought you'd be back, but you've come 
a mite too soon: I told you to be patient and 
not fret,” she observed, after a pause of 
penetrating scrutiny. 

Charity drew the money from her breast. 
“T've come to get my blue brooch,” she said, 
flushing. 

“Your brooch?” Dr. Merkle appeared not 
to remember. “My, yes—I get so many 
things of that kind. Well, my dear, you'll 
have to wait while I get it out of the safe. I 
don’t leave valuables like that laying round 
like the noospaper.” 

She disappeared for a moment, and re- 
turned with a bit of twisted-up tissue paper 
from which she unwrapped the brooch. 

Charity, as she looked at it, felt a stir of 
warmth at her heart. She held out an eager 
hand. 

“Have you got change?” she asked a little 
breathlessly, laying one of the twenty-dollar 
bills on the table. 

“Change? What'd I want to have change 
for? I only see two twenties there,” Dr. Merkle 
answered brightly. 

Charity paused, disconcerted. “I thought 

. you said it was five dollars a visit... .” 

“For you, as a favor —I did. But how 
about the responsibility and the insurance? 
I don’t spose you ever thought of that’ 
This pin’s worth a hundred dollars easy. If 
it had got lost or stole, where’d I been when 
you come to claim it?” 

Charity remained silent, puzzled and half- 
convinced by the argument, and Dr. Merkle 
promptly followed up her advantage. “I 
didn’t ask you for your brooch, my dear. 
I'd a good deal ruther folks paid me my regu- 
lar charge than have "em put me to all this 
trouble.” 

She paused, and Charity, seized with a des- 
perate longing to escape, rose to her feet and 
held out one of the bills. 

“Will you take that?” she asked. 

“No, I won't take thar, my dear; but I'll 
take it with its mate, and hand you over a 
signed receipt if you don’t trust me.” 


“Oh, but I can’t ~it’s all I've got,” 
Charity exclaimed. 

Dr. Merkle looked up at her pleasantly 
from the plush sofa. “It seems you got mar- 
ried yesterday, up to the ’piscopal church; 
I heard all about the wedding from the 
minister's chore-man. It would be a pity, 
wouldn't it, to let Mr. Royall know you had an 
account running here? I just put it to you as 
your own mother might.” 

Anger flamed up in Charity, and for an 
instant she thought of abandoning the brooch 
and letting Dr. Merkle do her worst. But 
how could she leave her only treasure with 
that evil woman? She wanted it for her 
baby: she meant it, in some mysterious way, 
to be a link between Harney’s child and 
its unknown father. Trembling and _hat- 
ing herself while she did it, she laid Mr. 
Royall’s money on the table, and catching up 
the brooch fled out of the room and the 
house. . . . 

In the street she stood still, dazed by this 
last adventure. But the brooch lay in her 
bosom like a talisman, and she felt a secret 
lightness of heart. It gave her strength, after 
a moment, to walk on slowly in the direction 
of the Post Office, and go in through the 
swinging doors. At one of the windows she 
bought a sheet of letter-paper, an envelope 
and a stamp; then she sat down at a table 
and dipped the rusty Post Office pen in ink. 
She had come there possessed with a fear 
which had haunted her ever since she had 
felt Mr. Royall’s ring on her finger: the 
fear that Harney might, after all, free him- 
self and come back to her. It was a possi- 
bility which had never occurred to her during 
the dreadful hours after she had received his 
letter; only when the decisive step she had 
taken made longing turn to apprehension 
did such a contingency seem conceivable. 
She addressed the envelope, and on the 
sheet of paper she wrote: “I’m married to 
Mr. Royall. Ill always remember you. 
Charity.” 

The last words were not in the least what 
she had meant to write; they had flowed from 
her pen irresistibly. She had not had the 
strength to complete her sacrifice; but, after 
all, what did it matter? Now that there was 
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no chance of her ever seeing Harney again 
why should she not tell him the truth? 

When she had put the letter in the box she 
went opt into the busy sunlit street and began 
to walk to the hotel. Behind the plate-glass 
windows of the department stores she noticed 
the tempting display of dresses and dress. 
materials that had fired her imagination op 
the day when she and Harney had looked jn 
at them together. They reminded her of 
Mr. Royall’s injunction to go out and buy all 
she needed. She looked down at her shabby 
dress, and wondered what she should say 
when he saw her coming back empty-handed 
As she drew hear the hotel she saw him 
waiting on the doorstep, and her heart began 
to beat with apprehension. 

He nodded and waved his hand at her 
approach, and they walked through the hall 
and went upstairs to collect their possessions 
so that Mr. Royall might give up the key of 
the room when they went down again for 
their midday dinner. In the bedroom, while 
she was thrusting back into the satchel the 
few things she had brought away with her. 
she suddenly felt that his eyes were on her 
and that he was going to speak. She stood 
still, her half-folded nightgown in her hand. 
while the blood rushed up to her drawn cheeks 

“Well, did you rig yourself out hand- 
somely? I haven't seen any bundles round,” 
he said jocosely. 

“Oh, I'd rather let Ally Hawes make the 
few things I want,” she answered. 

“That so?” He looked at her thought- 
fully for a moment and his eyebrows pro- 
jected in a scowl. Then his face grew friendly 
again. “Well, I wanted you to go back look- 
ing stylisher than any of them; but I guess 
you're right. You're a good girl, Charity.” 

Their eyes met, and something rose in his 
that she had never seen there: a look that 
made her feel ashamed and yet secure. 

“T guess you're good too,” she said, shyly 
and quickly. He smiled without answering, 
and they went out of the room together and 
dropped down to the hall in the glittering lift. 
Late that evening, in the cold autumn 
moonlight, they drove up to the door of the 


red house. 
The end 


But another treat is 


The great 





The Right Kind of Training — Continued from page 31 





basket-ball, basel:."l, cross-country running 
and gymnasium work that I did as a student 
at Smith College.” 


So much for physical training. 

Let us now consider the mental aspects 
of our educational system. Is anything wrong 
with methods of teaching in our public and 
private schools? 

The answer is yes, two things are decidedly 
wrong: we are forcing many children to study 
things that are not worth studying (Latin, 
Greek and abstract mathematics), and we 
are forcing all our children to study so many 
different things with such a mass of details in 
each that their minds refuse to hold this 
knowledge or even to hold any great part of it. 

I know a bright girl of ten, a pupil at one 
of the best private s4 hools in New York City, 
where she studies geography, history, arith- 
metic, writing, English, French, and Zoology, 
besides taking lessons in music, dancing, 
swimming and horseback riding! Af ten! 

I asked her if she knew what the Central 
Powers were and she said: “ Yes, I know, the 
Central Powers are Berlin and London!” 

I asked her who George Dewey was and 
she had no idea! 

I asked her brother, an intelligent boy of 
thirteen, who has been stuffed with private- 
school knowledge (and unstuffed) for five 
years, what the Vatican is and he thought it 
was a city in Europe! 

Neither of these children could tell me who 
wrote “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” nor who was 
the greatest Confederate General in the Civil 
War! And yet they are “superior” children, 
who have had the best of educational advan- 
tages 

The reason for this poor showing is that 
our schools try to force into children’s minds 
such a mass of information, much of it value- 
less,-that not only does very little stick there, 





but the children become hopelessly confused 
as to what is really important and whai is 
not important. ; 

“They wind up by not knowing anything 
about anything,” declared one pessimistic 
teacher to me. 

Take the question of spelling. Why is it 
that our public school graduates, young men 
and young women, who apply for business 
positions are notoriously poor spellers? Ask 
any employer if this is not true. Why are 
they not taught to spell correctly the few 
hundred difficult words that are constantly 
used in ordinary affairs? 

The answer lies in the fact that public- 
school children are called upon to learn some 
thousands of difficult words that are nof in 
constant use. And in trying to learn this 
great number of difficult words, they fail in 
all of them; whereas, if their spelling task 
had been limited to mastering the two or 
three hundred difficult words in daily use 
(which is all that are needed) they could 
have done it easily. 

Three years ago in Springfield, Illinois, Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, a distinguished educator 
in charge of the survey work of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, made a survey of the 
Springfield public schools and, as usually 
happens, came upon teaching conditions that 
called for radical changes, especially in the 
way of simplifying studies and eliminating 
from the overburdened curriculum many 
useless things and needlessly difficult things. 

In order to impress upon the Springfield 
community the urgent need of such changes 
Dr. Ayres persuaded a public-spirited society 
woman to give an educational dinner party 
such as had never been heard of in the state 
of Illinois. She invited a State senator, a 
former lieutenant-governor, a rich banker, a 
newspaper editor, an influential clergyman, 
an efficiency engineer, a lawyer, a physician, 





a merchant, a former superintendent of parks 
and the president of a large manufacturing 
concern. 

After an excellent dinner, when all were ina 
good humor, the hostess smilingly explained 
that she had arranged a little game for them 
to play, a game of answering some simple 
schoolboy questions. They would begin by 
spelling ten words taken from the every-day 
sixth- and seventh-grade spelling lists in the 
Springfield Grammar Schools. Would the 
editor try first? 

The editor tried and misspelled four words 
out of ten. The clergyman misspelled five 
words out of ten. The efficiency engineer 
misspelled seven out of ten. The senator 
and the lieutenant-governor misspelled eight 
words out of ten. Three of the others mis- 
spelled nine words out of ten and one man 
misspelled all ten words. 

These words were: 


abutilon reconnoissance 
bergamot erysipelas 
deutzia mnemonics 
daguerreotype trichine 
paradigm weigelia 


I suggest that McC.ure readers try this 
pleasant little spelling game on their well- 
educated friends and note the result. Un- 
doubtedly the English dictionary contains 
thousands of such rarely used and absurdly 
spelled words, but to require our public- 
school children to memorize these words 
(thousands of them) is a wicked waste of 
time. 

Not less illuminat’ng was the Springfield 
geography test, the questions, taken from 
the sixth grade, being: 


What is the distance in degrees from 
Portugal to the Ural Mountains? How 





many miles long is South America? Name 
the capital of Montenegro. Locate the 
desert of Atacama. Where is the Pamir 
Plateau? 


All but one of the prominent citizens failed 
on all of these questions: one man was able 
to answer the third, but failed on the other 
four. 

In the history test, the following ten dates 
were presented for identification: 1000; 
1638; 1763; October 17, 1781; 1818; 1846; 
April 14, 1861; 1873; September, 1901. 
These ten were selected from 91 equally ob- 
scure dates listed in the Springfield course as 
necessary to be committed to memory by all 
pupils, with the suggestion that “this list 
may be lengthened to suit the needs of the 
individual teacher.” 

Lengthened! Good heavens! 

What is the use of rememberi: these 
things — what happened in 1607, in 1095, 1n 
1763? What benefit will the average Amer 
can get from being able to answer such his 
tory questions as the following imposed by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
and considered February 10th, 1917. by the 
History Teacners of the Middle St«'°s and 
Maryland? : 

“What were the relations of the !!«brews 
with the Assyrians and with the Nabyle- 
nians? Who were the leaders of the First 
and Third Crusades? What was the policy 
of the Jacobin party during the | rench 
Revolution? Show how the Industria! reve 
lution in England influenced English politics 
during the nineteenth century. How did the 
national banking system established uring 
the Civil War differ from the National Bank 
incorporated in 1791?” 


And so on through dozens of questions 
that not one successful business man or PTO 
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HIS interesting picture of Mme. 
Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the world’s greatest mezzo- 
soprano, was taken while she was singing in 
direct comparison with the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of her voice. First, Mme. 
Matzenauer sang, then the New Edison 
took up the song alone, then Matzenauer 
sang in unison with the instrument. The 
object of the comparison was to ascertain 
whether the ear could detect Mme. Matzen- 
juer’s living voice from the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of it. Those who were present 
were unable to discover the slightest 


difference. 








Two Conclusive Proots 


IRST—Let us assume that you love music and that you 

would like to have all kinds of good music in your 
home. The realism of a phonograph is then the only standard 
by which to judge it. Thirty different great artists (not imita- 
‘ors or impersonators) have made, in public, comparison tests 
such as you see Mme. Matzenauer making in the illustration 
on this page. These tests have been made before eight hundred 
thousand people, who found that their ears could not detect 
any difference between the original music and its Re-Creation by 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph With a Soul” 


These mparisons were bona fide tests, as can be proved by 
the files of more than five hundred of America’s principal 


lewspapers, whose music critics have described the tests at 
length, The New Edison is positively the only sound repro- 
ducing instrument that has been submitted to such tests. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. ORANGE, N. J. 


ECOND—Some of the artists whose voices are Re-Created 

by the New Edison are also making talking machine 
records. Ask any Edison dealer for a list of such artists. 
Go to a talking machine dealer’s store and hear those artists 
on a talking machine, then go back to the Edison dealer's 
store and hear the New Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices. 
Please do not test the talking machine in an Edison dealer’s 
store, and please do not test the New Edison in a talking 
machine dealer’s store. If you wish to make a comparison 
side by side, get the talking machine dealer to deliver a talking 
machine at your home. The Edison dealer will also deliver a 
New Edison to you. Such a comparison right in your own 
home will enable you to reach a correct decision. You owe it to 
yourself and your family to have the best music in your home. 


May we send you a sample copy of the 
magazine, ALONG BROADWAY? 


It is free, and we shall also be pleased to send you the brochure ‘“Music’s 
Re-Creation” and the booklet ‘“‘What the Critics Say.”’ The latter booklet 
will tell you what America’s principal music critics have to say of the 
New Edison. 
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fessional man in a hundred would be able to 
answer or would consider worth answering! 


We have seen what the conditions were 
in Springfield Public Schools (needless 
to say there has been a great change as a 
result of this survey) and there is no reason 
to believe that conditions are much better in 
the public schools of other American cities. 
A survey of the Cleveland public schools has 
just been completed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation with results that are most dis- 
couraging. And Dr. Frank W. Ballou, head 
of the Department of Educational Investiga- 
tion and Measurement in Boston, assures me 
that similar conditions prevail in the public 
schools of the capital of Massachusetts. 

“TI can tell you,” he said, “that repeated 
surveys in Boston public schools seem to in- 
dicate an astoundingly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things as regards the children’s knowl- 
edge x 

“Why is this?” I asked 

“It is the result of our commendable desire 
to do more and more for public-school chil- 
dren, to increase their knowledge, to improve 
them in every way, but—we have super- 
saturated our public-school courses up to the 
sixth grade, we have stuffed the educational 
cake so full of plums as to make it indigesti- 
ble. The great mass of public-school children 
are simply helpless and hopeless before this 
surfeit of knowledge that is thrust upon 
them. After all, there are only 180 days in a 
school year and we have these children only 
five hours a day.” 

Dr. Ballou showed me the details of a re- 
cent geography test given to Eighth Grade 
scholars in fourteen of Boston's public schools 
schools. Out of 594 boys and girls, most of 
whom were completing their education that 
year, more than half (318) were unable to 
locate correctly New York City on an out- 
line map. About a third of them (172) knew 
that New York City was somewhere in 
New York State, but sprinkled it anywhere 
from Albany to Buffalo and all over Long 
Is! ind! 

Nineteen pupils located New York City in 
Pennsylvania, fourteen in New Jersey, eight 
in Connecticut, six in Massachusetts, six in 
Virginia, five in New Hampshire, four in 
Marvland, three in Ohio, two in Ilinois, two 
each in Vermont and West Virginia and one 

‘ 


each in Wisconsin, Montana, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. Fifty-five pupils had no 
idea where New York City was, and sixteen 
located it in the Atlantic ocean! 

This amazing ignorance becomes more un- 
derstandable when one considers that in this 
single study of geography these unfortunate 
children are expected to memorize not less 
than ten thousand facts! The consequence is 
they remember nothing! 

And New York is no better off than Boston 
in this respect. 


AVING considered physical and mental 
preparedness, we come finally to the 
question of moral training, of character 
uilding, without which our children will 
lack stamina to bravely tackle the hard 
thing, whatever it is, and the soul-vision that 
makes men and women kind, ufselfish, care- 
ful of the rights of others. Health is not 
sufficient for these ends, since we find health 
along with indolence and vice. Nor is knowl- 
edge sufficient, for knowledge often goes with 
selfishness, meanness, cruelty. There must 
be virtue, there must be love, and these two 
can be taught just as other things are taught. 
These two must be taught or all the rest fails, 
for, without virtue and love, there can be no 
happiness and that, surely, is our goal and 
our children’s goal. 

Happiness! 

Why is there so little happiness on the 
earth today in spite of our boasted civiliza- 
tion? Why are millions in hunger, in misery, 
in degradation? 

Happiness! 

In spite of Socrates and other wise men, 
there evidently is conflict between knowledge 
and virtue, between duty and self-interest. 
We know what is right, but we do what is 
wrong. We approve of goodness, but we 
practise evil. Who can look over the world 
today and deny this? 

“Such horrors as are now known, such 
suffering as is now felt, the race has never 
known before,” says Ernest C. Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Harvard. “Indeed, 
if all the other wars, pestilences, famines, 
cataclysms and devastations which have 
afflicted mankind since the beginning of 
recorded time were added together into one 
great horror, it is a question whether their 
sum total would equal this single one which 


goes on now.” Then he adds: “It is all due 
to ideals, all the result of teaching!” 

How is it the result of teaching? What 
has the world failed to teach? We have the 
answer in two words: 

Virtue! Love! 

Habits of virtue! Habits of love! 

It is these that the world lacks today. It is 
these that the nations lack. It is these that 
individual men and women lack. It is these 
that our children must learn in our homes, 
our schools, our colleges, if they are to achieve 
happiness. 

I realize the difficulties of teaching religion 
in public schools. If Bible readings are sug- 
gested, the protest comes which Bible, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish? If prayers are 
urged, there is the same objection, which 
prayers? And,. as to saying a creed, there 
are a dozen different creeds in the United 
States. Which creed shall it be? 

And yet these children are growing up to 
be men and women, American citizeps, and, 
if religion is necessary for the rest of us to 
help us to do right and keep us from doing 
wrong, then it is necessary for them and we 
must see to it somehow that they are taught 
religion. «The Catholic Church considers 
this a matter of such vital importance that it 

‘maintains its own parochial schools for its 
own children at its own expense. The Jews 
are more and more doing the same thing for 
the same reason. Strange that other sects 
feel less strongly in this matter! Do not 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, and the rest feel that their religion is 
as necessary to their children as Catholicism 
is necessary to Catholic children? What is 
the difference? 

It may be said that religion should be 
taught to children in their homes and in the 
churches, but parents are not qualified for 
such teaching (I refer to the mass of poor 
people, tenement dwellers) and Protestant 
churches, weakened by dissensions, have 
been unequal to this duty, so that we have 
in this country today a large population with 
practically no real religion. 

No doubt we have separated church from 
state for good and sufficient reasons, but our 
coins bear the legend, “In God We Trust,” 
and, if we really do trust and believe in God, 
why conceal the fact from ten million public- 
school children? Will they not also need 
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God in their lives? What else can so h 

: SO help 
them to do the things they ought to do t 
avoid the things they ought not to do, . 
bear the things they will have to bear? And 
the poorer they are the mor help they 
will need'— against discouragement, hatred 
drunkenness, vice, crime. Is not that true? 
And nothing can help them like religioy 
The Catholic Church knows this. The sj 
vation Army knows it. Billy Sunday “ho 
it. We all know it, but — j ' 

Why is it not possible for our public schoo), 
to teach some simple form of religion that ai 
sects can agree upon? Some form of religion 
that will be free from dogmas and points of 
controversy? Strange if there js nothing ir 
the spiritual world that high-minded ee 
and women can subscribe to whether they bp 
Jews, Turks, Chinamen or Christians—;j 
kinds of Christians! 

As a matter of fact most of them do agree 
in essentials; they believe in God, they be. 
lieve in a future life, they believe in the Jay 
of love, however they may fail in the practise 
of it. And this practise of love is largely , 
matter of teaching, just as geography and 
spelling are matters of teaching, matters of 
daily teaching. Suppose arithmetic was 
never taught except occasionally on Sundays’ 
Suppose it was taught only on some Sundays 
when parents felt like sending their children 
to the class? Suppose geography was en. 
tirely optional, with no one caring particu. 
larly whether it was taught or was not 
taught? 

Let us be honest with ourselves and with 
our children. If religion is a worn-out. 
meaningless thing, let us say so and abandon 
it. If, on the contrary, it is an important 
thing, a precious thing, let us see that it bas 
an important place in our educational sys. 
tem. Let us see that it is taught to all Ameri- 
can children (perhaps through some ar. 
rangement with the different churches) pot 
one day in the week, but every day in tly 
week. If religion is not worth teacl 
every day in the week, it is not worth teach- 
ing at all and we had better tear down our 
ineffectual churches (closed and silent mor 
than half the time) or change them into 
music-halls and motion-picture houses. We 
may be sure they would be used for those 
purposes seven days a week (evenings, too 
and crowded every minute! 


Next month, Mr. Moffett will have a wonderful article, “The War Beautiful”—an amaz- 
ing document, revealing the good, as well as the evil, which this war has made possible 
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Wild Apples — Continued from page 16 











Calkins and Dye sailed past us, made our 
old car look like she was standing still,” 
he rumbled out 

“This car's a guessing contest, anyhow,” 
giggled Zon Haslett 

ab 7 ‘. but | notice you re glad enough to 
fall back on it,’ Paula snapped, “ when other 
things fail vou 

Zoe's sunburned face reddened 

‘Did other things fail her?”’ asked one of 
the Hannon twins 

‘Are the Consadines at Liveoak?” the 
other one added qui kly 

“No just Pret,’ Zoe 


scious as she answered 


looked self-« on- 


“Got his machine?” 
“ON course 
“Zoe thinks he'll show up to take her to 


the lodge tonight Paula supplied with 
prompt rrvcalion ‘But then she thought he 
Was going to appear ind take her to the beach 
party today so there's another guessing 
test 
Aw, don't be a cat, Polly.” said Laura 
Ashb 


Through the roadside trees there was a 
glimpse of “Restlands” camp. The Stan- 
ford boy they called Jim spoke up as though 
to make a diversion in favor of peace: 

“Nobody there vet is there?” 


“Must be,” Joe, his partner on the run- 
ning board, turned and looked “One of 
the upstairs windows is open see?” 

Paula sniffed a little, but condescended to 
explain, “ Aunt Dale's got a Mrs. Jordan stay- 
ing there used to be Police Matron in San 


Vicente She's had a hurt foot, and there's 
Reudas — She 
* to help 


heen 1 ul | from Las 
sent a glanee toward the house 
about ; 

“On, look what's here!’’ Benchy Prentiss 
chanted. “Look what's coming across the 
fields from ‘Restlands.” That isn’t any Mrs 
Jordan --a Police Matron — with a hurt 


That's some 
She's a-climb- 


foot that I see before me. 
girl, believe me! What, ho! 
ing the fence!” 

Sidelong, Julian watched a little figure get 
over the “ Restlands” fence, and come along 
the path through a field, moving, a dot of 
blue between the fierce orange blaze of 
California poppies and a singular riot of 
other wild flowers 

“That's Aunt Dale's latest,” Paula said 
a bit nervously, “raising wild flowers for seed 

to make money, you know, for ‘Rest- 
lands.’”’ 

“What!” Benchy demanded on the lower 
register. “Not a girl! A wild flower?” 

“Don't be so smart, Bench,” Paula said 
impatiently. “Could You speed up a little, 


“She's a little valley flower, 


Growing wilder hour by hour,’” 


Benchy squeaked all out of tune. Then with 
a sudden, disconcerting blurt of bass: 

“Spoken: Nobody cultivates me! I'm 
wild!” 

“Why don’t we have this old top down?” 
Betty Ashby complained. “It would be lots 
more fun.” 

“Oh, no began Paula; but Julian's 
foot was on the brake; the car had already 
stuttered itself to a halt beside that point 
in the fence toward which the girl in faded 
blue gingham and straw hat was heading. 
There certainly was no intention in the mat- 
ter. The running-board passengers dropped 
off before the car stopped, and began yanking 
the top to stow it. Julian kept his engine 
running; it panted and choked so that they 
had to yell to make one another hear above 
its noise. 

“That's the girl,” Zoe was rather loud 
under cover of this uproar. “Speak to her, 
why don't you, Paula? If you don’t, I will.” 

“What's the use?" Paula got a shoulder 


up toward the “ Restlands”’ field. ‘There's 
no room in the machine.” 

“Of course there is,” Zoe’s tone was low 
now, but energetic. “I call it rotten to go 
past and leave her standing there, when you 
know what she’s come out here for.” 

“It’s one of the girls from your father’s 
factory,” Paula appealed uneasily to Julian. 
“Aunt Dale sent her down to stay with Mrs. 
Jordan. She—I— Aunt Dale likes to 
have us help out with the ‘Restlands’ girls. 
I did — sort of invite her — the other day 

but we can’t take her with us this time.” 

“Sort of!” Zoe twisted around on Paula’s 
lap and called, “Good morning.” 

“Good morning.” 

Julian looked at the girl in the field coming 
on as it seemed reluctantly. She was very 
fair and shining and delicately colored; too 
white under*the shade of her big hat for an 
outdoor product, but with wonderful pink 
in her cheeks. Her lips were like a scarlet 
thread. Her shy glance dilated a bit, he 
thought, on all this crowd, the boys wrestling 
with the top down in the road. Where had 
he seen before that quick, approbative smile, 
so brilliant, yet so timid as to be almost 
piteous? It lit her face all at once when she 
caught sight of him. There was a little shock 
of recognition as their glances encountered. 
He found himself calling, before he knew that 
he could remember her name. 

“Hello, Lynnie!” 

“Hello!” she answered him faintly. 

“Oh, isn’t she pretty?” Zoe was en- 
thusiastic. “We're going to take her down 
to the beach with us.” 

“We are not!” Paula’s denial was swift. 

Julian thought surely the girl must have 
seen that there was some difficulty about her 
going, and offered hastily, “I could come 
back for her after I take you down.” , 

“And miss your lunch. The idea!” Paula 
leaned far out of the machine and called, 


“I'm awfully sorry. There isn't room fet 
you this morning.” 

“Oh!” The girl held to the top board of 
the fence and looked at them. The flush 
on her face deepened agonizing!) J 

“Jule, tell her you'll come back for her, 
Zoe whispered. ; 

“IT wish you'd keep still,” Paula checked 
her in a fierce undertone. Then to the gi 
at the fence, “We'll get you some other 
time.” a“ 

“It doesn’t matter,” the voice was «il 
ficult. She kept looking only at Julian with 
those clear, large-pupiled gray eyes as sh 
said, “Don't bother about me. Never mine 
about me — I ——” 

“Well, so long!” 


The boys had got the top stowed, the 


leaped on, never having known of the little 
drama of chagrin that had enacted its! 
by the roadside. Julian started the cat 

“T call that a rotten way to [reat a per 
son,” Zoe said. é 

Benchy threw up his head to roar, “Has 
Don’t we draw the pretty girl?’ 

“No. And Paula needn't have asked het 
if she was going to throw her down hefor 
everybody that way.” trial 

“IT won't ask her the next a & 
Paula. “I don’t mind going over there an 
turning on the phonograph ani having * 


r a dozen 


dance, when Aunt Dale’s got ter 
down; but to just take one girl thal Way” 
she wouldn’t enjoy it — and it spoils all out 
fun.” 

Julian coaxed the old car around 4 sharp 
turn and over a rough bit of road: close _— 
the guard-rail on one side, the clifl crowding 


. . . 1 ”y 
in on the other. His running boats rd 
sengers forgot the girl they'd l«!t . ‘k 
them in concern for their own bare sha! 


But Julian couldn't. Had Paula's asking 
him — at the last moment, tha! yy oe! 
the poor little thing out of her «ae 
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after the car was through the pass, 
a paris-green square of alfalfa field, 
by the crossroads with its line of 
open-mouthed R. F. D. boxes: “ Antoine 
Levier. “Manuel Garcia,” “Hip Wong, 
“T. Takaguehi,” “ Adolf Schultz, ‘ and “J. 
F. Thompson,” he went along with a curious 
sciousness: the girl back there, this 


Even 
skirting 
getting 


split « 

camel «, looking after them as they rattled 
ind wheezed past, with such a look; a seven- 
vear-old boy at a gate, farther up the road 


-ears ago, staring after disappearing wheels, 
jjstening to the tlot, tlot, tlot of horses’ 
hots as he got left. You don’t forget how a 
thing like that hurts. 

The old machine went fogging along. They 
came to the corner of the orchard with its 
marled fruit-trees set by the padres. They 
massed the adobe hut, also of tne padres’ 
time, where the Pacheco tribe, caretakers 
of the Mission, lived. 

Julian nursed the sauffling old machine 
long up the rise to where the Mission stood, 
warm, vellowish-gray against a diagonal 
of green hillside, a triangle of blue sea, and 
the illimitable sky. Thunder of surf on the 
little crescent beach beyond began to be 


Dasst 


t 


heard. Through gates that led into the 
Mission field he went, ran along over the 
sparse green, mostly summer grass and 
Jflaria, and cut it neatly in at the edge of a 
grassy lhicadland that jutted out from the 
heach. Boys and girls jumped down, and 
dragged out lunch baskets, blankets and 


robes. Julian took a load and followed down 
the steep little path to the sands 

Calkins had made his fire and left it; they 
could see his footsteps leading away around 
the rock 

“Of by himself with a book,” Paula 
eved that trail in the sand. “ Neither of you 
going in! Well, just for that you’ve got to 
tend the fire, get ready for lunch, and put 
he kettle on to make the coffee.” 

“Suit yourself,” Julian said indifferently. 

“T'll stay and help you,” Eileen Hannon 
fered 
“So'll 1° echoed her twin. 
“My goodness!” Paula, who had turned 


to go down the sands toward the surf, 


caught herself back. “We'll all help, of 
ourse. I didn’t mean he’d have to do 
verything by himself.” 


Zoe, Elinor and the two Ashby girls had 
m with the boys, the whole line 
swinging down toward the breakers holding 
hands; their gay, dancing figures silhouetted 
ainst the roll of the waves. The Hannon 
twins made no move to join them; they 
giggled inanely, and began pulling at the 
umpers. Paula was plainly at a loss. Those 
it the water went in, jumped up and down 
i while yelling, then some turned to run out. 

“Oo — ooh! Look at the young sultan 
with his harem!” shouted the Stanford boy 
they had called Jim. 

“Gee — yes —they’d hang around me 
that way too,” Benchy hallooed, “if I wore 
them white pants like Jule’s got.” 

The Hannon twins just giggled; but Paula 
promptly sent Julian back to the Pachecos’ 
for wat Ile was glad to go. It gave him 
a chance to stop at the garage and speak to 
Thatch and ask when the Go-devil would be 
d ()! course he couldn’t drive Paula’s up 

rl they had left, but there was noth- 
ing to hinder him from taking his own car. 
He fund that the roadster wouldn't 
‘e ready for an hour or more. He delayed 
“long in the pleasant dimness of the garage, 
with it: welcome oily smells and the click of 
le machinery he loved, that when he got back 
to the Paula was down with the bathers. 
non twins still lingered, however, 

‘tensi!)|\ warming their hands. They hung 
around |\ll Benchy Prentiss bawled at them: 

“Hey. there — you girls! Come on in 
‘te or {ll haul you in and duck you.” At 
scuttled away, giggling to the last. 

Rel |, he spread a blanket and lay 
own Nothing new here. Benchy had 
been of the boys in the dancing-class 
wK there in Las Reudas. Those slightly 
‘owed lus that made him a good half-back 
idn t cet any of the embarrassing admira- 
‘ton froin the ladies such as drove Julian 
‘lumself | cover. Of the girls down there who 


started 


‘ere rus ing inon Benchy, squawking wildly, 
Paula : closely associated with all that 
_ ing on the sand looking at her, 
- hinself done with: dancing-classes at 


“ome, nor affairs there and in San Vi- 


a. oullings like this in Siloam — they had 
“mean! this crowd and the Hannons and 


the As! girls — stale stuff — stale stuff. 
, om ‘soul in that gang down there seemed 
. have « thought of the girl they had left 
h the road by “Restlands.” Memory of 
Wr little face as it had looked when he started 


up the old car hurt him. He was an outsider, 


too. Willis — yes, 
He hadn't been quite sure when he called her 
Lynnie — almost automatically. But he 
remembered now that the Willises lived 
next door to where Thatch had boarded down 
in the hollow. It was her brother, Ollie, 
who years ago was killed when the Dip 
Savage robber cave fell in. She wasn’t one 
of those who had been on the streets much 
when he first went down there on his pony; 
he just used to see her delicate little face 
wondering at him, it seemed, from the window, 
or on the sidewalk, going from the tumble- 
down old house to the public-school. Later 
she was in the tide of factory workers; never 
one of the girls who were camp followers of 
that older gang. All he knew of her was that 
she lived down there, different from those 
about her, as different as she was from this 
bunch that had given her such an infernally 
cruel and unnecessary snubbing this morning. 

Soon they all came up to the fire. Some 
of them lay down on the warm sand to dry 
and sunburn. Others dragged on coats over 
the wet suits and came to help get lunch. 
Julian sat up and watched the coffee. Here 
came Calkins strolling from the direction of the 
Mission. They all looked up and yelled at him 
in chorus, “Come and get it while it’s hot!” 

“A little later would have been too late 
for you, Mr. Calkins!” 

Julian was used to Calk’s easy way. He 
watched him coming now to join the wet- 
haired, bawling crowd on the sands. An 
instructor at the San Vicente Normal, he 
knew everybody here and fitted in as per- 
fectly as Julian had been used to see him 
fit in at receptions and big parties in the 
Las Reudas home. He came and sat down 
on a rug and paid no attention to whether 
the diet regulations were being kept or not. 

“Bully grub!” 

“Gosh — this is great!” 

Weuld they never be done eating? 


They 


were still at it when Julian realized that the | 


hour Thatch had set would be up, and he 
might have the Go-devil. He glanced around 
at Paula. Should he say anything to her 
about driving back for Lynnie Willis — 
propose to bring her to the beach? He de- 
cided against it, exactly as he would have 
decided against putting anything of the sort 
up to his mother. He just said, “I’m going 
to have a look at my machine.” 

She was on her feet in an instant, coffee- 
cup in hand. “Well, you won't go home in 
her — with Thatch, will you? I’m afraid 
you're not having a good time, Jule.” 

“Oh, yes I am,” he said briefly. 


“Well, listen, I wanted to speak to you | 


about going over to Loma Prieta Forest 
this evening —to dance, at the Lodge.” 
She made a little pause. He offered no re- 
sponse. She went on hastily. “The floor’s 
splendid. They always have good music on 
Saturday nights. The management’s glad 
to have us come. They're trying to work up 
interest in the place.” 

“T don’t care much for 

“Oh, come on — go!” she interrupted him. 
“Drive us over in my car. I don’t feel a 
bit like driving it myself tonight; and I 
can’t trust Benchy. He’s awful.” 

“Bet your neck you can’t trust Benchy!” 
bawled Prentiss. “Bet your neck Benchy’s 
awful. He means to be — and awfuller.” 

The others took a hand. Julian was glad; 
it gave him his chance to get away. 

When he reached the garage, Thatch had 
gone on up to Bruckner’s probably, but the 
Go-devil stood in the middle of the quiet, 
dusky big shed, and Julian got in, backed it 
out on the road and started away at a good 
speed. She ran like silk. 

Suddenly the thought struck him, that 
the girl from ‘ Restlands’’ — she wouldn’t 
be there at the fence now. She'd have gone 
back to the house, long ago. And because 
she was a girl, he couldn't drive up there and 
ask for her. He wouldn't be allowed to show 
her any kindness of any sort. And Paula 
Pollard had a free hand to invite her 
and then turn her down before’ everybody. 
He ran slowly past the field of wild blossoms, 
looking intently over toward the old adobe, 
driving by instinct rather than sight. As 
he neared the rutty, neglected lane that 
led into the building he hesitated, slowed 
down and glanced around him. Back in 
there by the Bruckner place was a shady 
hollow; with a track like a disused woods 
road through it. The ground in there was 
blue with wild iris. All at once he saw a 





spot of different blue — the gingham dress of | 


a girl walking slowly under the little twisted 
scrub oaks. He stopped and sounded his horn. 

She drew back — almost as though she 
had been hiding. He jumped out of the 
machine and went in. They met under the 


interlaced branches of the little oaks. 


that was the name. | 

















This is the day of “captains.” The times 
call for captains in all lines of endeavor, 
military and industrial. Behind the cap- 
‘tains in the Army and Navy must stand 
the captains of Industry. In war and in 
peace our national security is a question of 
factories and food. The best food for men 
and women who plan and direct great 
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Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit 


a food that contains the greatest amount of strength- 
giving, body-building material with the least tax 
upon the digestion. In these times of food shortage 
and the high cost of living, don’t be satisfied with 
anything short of the whole wheat—and be sure 
it is Shredded Wheat — which is the whole wheat 
in a digestible form. Two or three of these Biscuits 
with milk make a_ nourishing, satisfying 
Delicious with berries, sliced bananas, or 
fruits. 
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The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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whole-grain nutrition 


exploded Every granule is fitted 
to digest 

You know the need for whole grains, 

h their phosphorus and vitamines 
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You that food cells must be 
broken Then why serve night-foods 
hich have half the cells intact? 


A cool dish of milk with Puffed 
Wheat floating in it 

There was never a night dish half 
sO inviting, nor one so easy to digest. 

The fluffy grains are light as air, 
and eight times normal size. They 
are crisp and toasted—almond-like in 
flavor. So flimsy that they crush at 
a touch. 


Yet they are whole grains with 
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As Confections 
Doused with Butter 


These dainty titbits are perfect 
foods, made by Prof. Anderson’s pro¢ 
ess Digestion is quick and easy. 


And every atom feeds. 
No other foods made from wheat, 
rice or corn are comparable with these. 


Please don’t confine Puffed Grains to 
breakfast. They are too delightful, too 
hygienic to be limited in that way. 

Mix theminevery fruit dish. Douse 
with melted butter for between-meal 
food confections. Use as wafers in your 
soups, scatter them on your ice cream. 
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“Were you — were you calling me?” she 
faltered, and he saw that she had been crying. 


“Yes.” The embarrassment of it made 
him brief. “I’ve come back for you.” 

“Oh,” she glanced out toward the ma- 
chine, but still didn’t move. “The — the 
others —” She broke off forlornly and 
looked up at him with drowned eyes. He 
choked with pity. 

“TI left them down at the beach. This is 
my own bid. Couldn't you come and have 
a little ride with me — in my machine?” 

They began walking toward the road. 
She swallowed hard, shook her head and 
said nothing for a minute, then in a low, 
uneven voice: 

“I guess I wouldn’t dare to. Somebody 
might see us and tell Mrs. Jordan. She 
thinks I'm gone with Miss Paula Pollard, 
you know. She gave me my time to go with 
her. I—I hated to go back and tell. . . . 
I was just staying out here ... till... . ” 

“What a dirty shame! Why, then — 
you've had no lunch — nothing to eat.” 

“T didn’t mind that — so much,” Lynnie 
looked over her shoulder. “I saw Alma 
Bruckner at the milking lot; she asked me to 
go up to her house to lunch. But Thatcher 
Dye was going to be there — and ——"’ 

“Thatch wouldn't tell on you.” 

“I know, but —my face —I'm not fit 
to be seen.” 

They had got to the road’s edge now, near 
the Go-devil. Lynnie looked at the machine 
and smiled suddenly. 

“T saw you and Thatcher Dye when you 
were building that,” she said. “ You came 
past our house when it hadn’t any top on it, 
and was all kind of flat like a board.” 

“The chassis,” Julian smiled back at her 
warmly —the little lost thing—like a 
young bird fallen from the nest and deserted 
by the old ones. “I’m going to take you 
riding in that machine,” he declared; then 
added suddenly, “‘and teach you to drive it.” 

“Thatch took me once in one of your 
automobiles a little way,” with just a delicate 
flash of the April smile. “* You know he boards 
next door to our house — at the Pettys.’ ” 

“He's not boarding there now,” Julian 
said. “He's gone over to San Vicente.” 

“Oh — isn’t he working for your father 
any more?” 

“No. He’s started a garage of his own. 
Sounds good to me. I believe I'll go in 
partnership with him.” 

He made her smile outright now. In fact, 
she laughed a little, faintly. Her eyes were 
openly flattering as she looked at his white 
outfit. But all she said was, “The idea of 
you running a garage!” 

“I'd like it,” he insisted, “better than 
anything I’ve got hold of yet.” Then, with 
a return to serious urgency, “Aren't you 
going to get in and let me take you for a 
little ride? I want to — to make up for this 
morning. I had to sit there and see you 
hear those girls — He broke off. Some 
things couldn't be said. They were better 
represented by others. “Come on. Why 
not?” 

She just looked at him, and her eyes told 
him without any words that he knew very 
well why not. It made him half impatient. 
Did she see any harm in it? He didn't. 
He was rather pleased with himself and his 





intentions. They were certainly all to the 
good. She spoke at last. 


“They'd never let me in the world.” 

He found himself answering, rather to 
his own surprise: 

“Why tell anybody about it, then? Why 
not slip off? If you'd be somewhere around 
here at eight o’clock tonight, I'd come past 
and pick you up. We could have a nice 
ride. Want-to go?” 

There could be no doubt about her want- 
ing to go. Right over the traces of tears her 
little face was so irradiated with a passion 
of joy and hope and longing that he could 
hardly bear to look at it. Still, when she 
spoke it was only to say doubtfully: 

“Oh — at night?” 

“Yes —at night,” he persisted. “That 
other crowd's going out tonight, somewhere. 
Why shouldn't you go— with me? Pret 
Consadine’s coming from Liveoak to take 
Zoe Haslett in his roadster — why shouldn't 
I take you in mine?” 

Again she stood and looked at him. Again 
there was no need of words between them. 
Finally she found speech. 

“I—Tll come.” 


Chapter III— The Dark of the Moon 


ULIAN had a sense of adventure — and 
of responsibility, too — when, a little after 
eight o'clock he drove the Go-devil, lights 
out, as quietly as possible up to that corner 
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of the field, where Lynnie and he had 
to meet. 

Nothing moved. He slowed down in- 
ordinately disappointed. Poor little thine’ 
She had been afraid to come with him aft 
all; and he'd only wanted to give her a rid 
in a better machine than Paula’s old ar: 
He would wait, a while, anyhow. With 
cautious hand he switched on his lamps 
Instantly their blazing shaft of illuminatio, 
found her drawn back between the n anzanits 
bushes, shining-eyed, expectant. He hastily 
turned them off again; she came and climbed 
into the machine beside him. 

He speeded up; not a word was spokes 
until they were out of danger of being oyor. 
hauled, then he found himself welcoming 
her with, “I'm glad you made it! [| wa 
afraid you weren't going to come.” 

He could see from the outline that she had 
dropped her head back and lifted her fag, 
unseen to the unseen sky. When she spok: 
it was to whisper: 

“It’s the dark of the moon.” 

The phrase pleased him; but then every. 
thing Lynnie had said or done, since firs 
he saw her in the field of wild flowers, ha: 
seemed to be just right for him. 

“It’s the dark of the moon,” she repeated 
“That made it easy. But — I'd have com 
some way. I was awfully scared I'd be lat 
— and miss you.” 

“Going to be warm enough?” he had noted 
in the brief flash when the lamps were on her 
that her dress was quite covered by a roug! 
long coat. 

“Oh, yes, 'll be warm enough; this is my 
winter one.” She snuggled down in thy 
seat beside him with a little shiver that was 
plainly rapturous excitement. 

“You'll need it. Riding in an open ma- 
chine at night is cool work. Good thing 
you brought a heavy wrap with you.” 

“Yes. It’s— mother wouldn't let n 
wear it at all last year — because Ros 
Daggett got one just like it. I had nothing 
but my sweater going to the factory, all 
through the rains. Mother said when | 
got back she'd have this dyed, or make it 
over for Bertie an overcoat or something 
and buy me another.” 

“Why?” flashing his lights on and of 
to maneuver a passage where the white 
guard railings of a culvert narrowed the way 

“She doesn’t let me go with Rose, you 
know,” as though no explanation wer 
needed. “Our folks wouldn't buy anything 
at the Daggett Grocery even, but — some- 
times we have to have credit . 

Julian murmured a vague respons 

“Isn't it lovely — riding along like this — 
in the dark?” whispered Lynnie 

“T like it.” 

“T didn’t know you dared drive at night 
without your lamps lit,” the gentle litt 
voice wondered. 

“T expect I oughtn’t — with you in,” said 
Julian. “Might get pinched at it. Just 
wanted you to see how pretty everything 
is without them. Now —” and he switched 
them on with the dimmers — “I'll show you 
some speed.” 

The wind that had been going by in 4 
great, soft gush began to whistle through the 
lap in the windshield, and bring sometimes 
a bit of gravel that stung against th 
cheek. 

“Too fast for you?” 

“Oh, no! It feels like flying 

They had gone steadily down th valley 
road, and could get the black of the hills 
between which the Mission nestled against 
the vague gray of western sky ; 

“You won't mind our stopping at th 
garage for gas, will you? I looked at the 


planned 





gauge before I left, and there's not enough 
to go as far as we'd like to tonigli!.” 
There was a definite pause befor Lynnie 
answered: wv 
“N—no. Not if you think it’s all night 
I can turn up the collar of my co or 
or I could wait outside while you went 
“Oh, we won't have to go * Julian 
reassured her. “They'll have the gas ol 
in front. It’s just a boy there —a@ Mex 
He won't notice you. It wouldn't rake an) 


difference if he did. T'll give him an ext 

quarter when I pay for the gas.’ 
Julian made the rise on a rou! 

and rolled to a stop before the garage 


ling turn 


Jas 


Pacheco, a dark-faced young fellow, he 
out yawning. He nodded to them inclusive! 
Julian felt sure he couldn’t recognize Lynn 


— funny little thing to care anyhow what 
people like the Pachecos knew aout her 
It made him smile to see how she had sunk 
down in the collar of her coat, and how she 
sat silent, averted, while the gasoline = 
pumped in and paid for. Just for luck he 
gave the boy an extra half-dollar instead 0 
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They got the highway at the 
Mission; smooth as a floor under the wheels. 
“with the same ease flowed the stream of 


a quarter. 


talk — just thinking aloud. He had never 
wanted to be speken to when he was 


before ~ 
wheel; he had been like a sore-headed 


oe coming down to Siloam with Calkins, 
and rather worse with the crowd in the big 
mac! this morning; but he answered all 
this girl's timid little half questions. Almost 


before he knew it he was telling her of his 


final disaster — the beer in the old barn up the 


oulch, with the Daggett gang, maintaining: 
"«Pwasn’t that I cared particularly about 
getting lit up; I didn’t even know that I 
was a ink.” 

“They say you never do — when you are,” 
Lynnie put in mildly. It made him laugh. 

“IT romember strewing the fellows all 
around and walking over some of them. I 


said | vas going home and play at the recep- 
tion. They got round me and tried to make 
where I was — those I'd walked on 


aA a but [ wouldn't. Finally the whole 
sang went with me to the machine. I was 
perfectly pleased about it. I felt good; I 
wanted them to come. I told ’em I'd give 
‘om chicken @ la King when we got home. 
I drove all right, only I speeded some!” 


“That awful crowd — Zen Daggett, and 
Dip Savage! What did your father say?” 

“Father? He never knew anything about 
it. He doesn’t come to the receptions mother 
gives. Calkins got hold of me.” 

“Mr. Calkins — he’s nice, isn’t he?” Lyn- 
nie’s words seemed merely to fill in a pause. 
“Calk’s all right,” Julian agreed. “ 
so far out when I told him he was the 


wasn t 

best friend I ever had. The waiters were 
serving buffet supper. Id got right into 
the middle of the dining-room — in front of 
the sideboard — after the chicken @ la King 
for the boys, before I noticed that they'd 


run as soon as they'd ditched me at the door. 
here was a lot of folks in the parlors I 
knew. I wanted to go in there. I felt 
friendly. I didn’t think they would see any- 
thing wrong about me — only of course I 
wasn't dressed for an evening reception. 
lhen I noticed that I must have fallen down 
some, getting to the house, for I had dirt all 
vermy knees. It made me laugh.” 

\ little inarticulate sound of comprehen- 
sion came from Lynnie. 

“But Calkins got hold of my arm. He 
sort of patted my shoulder and told me to 
ome along up to my room. I can hear him 
ing over and over, ‘All right, Mc- 


now, sa 


Culloch. You're all right.’ Regular brick 
he-vas. *You can go through that side entry, 
past the music-room and upstairs, without 
myboedy in the parlors seeing you.’ He'd 
have goi me away and never told on me, if 
mother hadn't come along. The minute I 
got sight of her, in her evening clothes — 
scared to death —and she mixed in, I 
pulled away from him. She began calling me 
down, and Calkins said, ‘Not now, Mrs. 
MeCulloch. Don’t talk to him now.’ She 
wouldn't quit. She shut the door behind 

r, and came up close, and told me what a 
lisgrace L was ——” 

“That's the way my mother goes on 
sometimes,” said Lynnie, when he checked 
ibrupt “She'd rather see one of us in our 
‘offin than disgraced.” 


“Hul. [I didn’t mind about being a dis- 
grace. Might be rather interesting; but she 
‘aid sh: wouldn’t take me with her East, 
and I couldn't go to Alaska; I'd got to come 
up here and stay all summer. The minute 
she let Calkins handled me easy. Next 


thing { knew I was walking right upstairs 
with hi telling him he was the best friend 
lever had. He got me to undress and go to 
bed ! that’s the last I knew till — gee, 
how n ad felt in the morning — and my 
tenguc ind the back of my mcuth!” 

Ag Lynnie’s little wordless sound of 
symp 


I sure was one sick kid! I'd been too 

night before to get much sense 
ut of \ iat she said about Alaska; it hit 
he Wher T live when I found next morning 
what lly meant; and that she was stick- 
ug to But I kept on telling her I didn’t 
| that made her worse. She'd 
\ taiking till now, I guess, but 
Valk me and asked if we wouldn't go 
ri i hike instead of lessons. Awfully decent 
Clk. poor old chap can’t hike for sour 
‘PPles ith that game leg of his. And he 
hill hate it. We walked away up on the 
i Dor! of your house, you know, Lynnie, 


wh a eucalyptus planting is, and he 
oe me ood advice. No, I'm not joking — 
~doted, | advice. Explained what it does 
‘yout. cet drunk. Gives you poor tissues 
ie . liver — and faculties. 
nh 


Dye told me last night that my 


Uncle Tom Julian drank sometimes — but he 
could always carry his liquor,” Julian went 
on. “That's what a man’s got to do. It’s 
what I didn’t do.” 

“Your uncle 
named for?” 

He nodded. 

“It made a splendid name for you — 
Julian. My people are from Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts. They named me for the town.” 

“It’s a nice one, too,” Julian agreed with 
warmth. “And I like Lynnie.” 

“Father's proud of our surname,” Lynnie 
hastened along the cheerful little conversa- 
tional by-path she had opened up. “Proud 
of being related, you know, to the poet — 
Nathaniel P. Willis. We have the book — 
Willis’s Poems. Father gave it to mother 
when they were first married.” 

Julian found himself talking away like 
smoke, even while making speed on the open 
stretches; still talking he was as they slowed 
down for sharp turns and steep grades. He 
kept on — just kept right on — never got 
out of something to say. 

Suddenly a tall gateway loomed by the 
roadside; the sign above it read: 


“LOMA PRIETA FOREST” 


A toll-keeper’s lodge was being built inside, 
but the gate leaned against the fence ready 
for its hinges. As Julian slowed up to turn 
the car in, a small white roadster flashed past 
them without warning, sheering so close that 
it seemed as though they must collide, dart- 
ing on ahead into the enclosure. 

“Take a mud-guard, won’t you?” Julian 
looked after the vanishing tail light. “I 
believe that was Pretty Consadine. That’s 
about the way he drives.” 

They rolled through the opening and upon 
the broad, smooth way within. 

“Tt was the girl that sat in Miss Paula 
Pollard’s lap, in the machine this morning,” 
Lynnie said. 

“Zoe Haslett. It was Pret, then.” 

They swung northwestward around curve 
after curve of the broad drive, bordered by 
tall black pines; a salt air blew in their face, 
and they began to hear the sound of the sea. 

“TI wanted to drive past the dunes,” he 
said. Then, sniffing as the heavy, fulsome 
odor of beach apple came to them in the 
dark, “Ugh, what a queer, nasty-sweet 
smell that stuff’s got! What is it like?” 

“T don’t know. It’s kind of sickly.” 

“T remember now — laudanum.” 

“Ts it? I've never smelled laudanum.” 

“Thave. In an old boiler shed down at the 
factory, there was a locked cupboard. I 
was fooling round once and got hold of some 
stuff that was chucked away in there. Zen 
Daggett said it was laudanum, and they're 
not allowed to put it in the Remedy any 
more. It smelled just like this. I put some 
in a pocket flask.” 

“What would you want of it?” Lynnie 
wondered. “Laudanum’d kill you, wouldn't 
it?” 

“Yep. Oh, I just like to have it. I don’t 
know why.” 

“How much would it take to kill you, do 
you suppose?” 

“A teaspoonful — or a_tablespoonful — 
maybe.” 

“Well — you — you didn’t take any?” 

““No — sure not.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“Left the bottle in my bureau, under my 
ties.” 

Julian picked up a bit of bad trail that 
ran straight down across the dunes to the 
beach, and turned the Go-devil’s nose into 
it, saying only, “Let’s go get some of that 
stuff; it’s in bloom.” 

Far behind them sounded the long, 
whimpering note of an exhaust horn. 

“Good thing we left the main road,” 
Julian stopped in the little track and cut 
off his lights. “That must be Paula Pollard 
and her crowd — driving over to the Forest 
Lodge to dance.” 

“What makes you think it’s them?” 

“Don’t you recognize the horn? She asked 
me to go with them tonight. I forgot all 
about it.” 

“You — forgot?” 

Secure in the dark they sat twisted around 
staring back and up while the big car with 
its noise and lights traveled along above them. 
That was Paula, at the wheel. She came to 
the bad going where their steep little road 
opened out of the drive, skidded, in the loose 
sand, slewed her machine around till a 
sudden glare, that just missed the Go-devil 
and its occupants, illuminated all the scat- 
tered lupine bushes near, lit up the bed of 
beach apple and even threw a sword-like 
gleam along a line of noisy breakers out 
beyond. Julian felt Lynnie tremble and 


Tom—the one you're 


~ cower. She came round against him, hiding 


her face, even in the dark. But those in the 
other car had plenty to occupy their attention. 

“For cat’s sake, Paula!” they heard Ben- 
chy Prentiss yell. “You've killed your 
engine — again!”’ Then Paula’s voice: 

“T can’t help it. This sand’s a foot deep. 
I tell you to keep out of my way!” 

Someone got down and cranked. With a 
snort the motor took hold. The big car 
stood there shaking, glaring, roaring. The 
two in the dark crouched waiting while, 
“Let me out!” “Oh — get off me!” “‘That’s 
my foot!’’ came the chorus of cries. Then 
the gears clashed into reverse, the crazy 
old trap was backed, swung around, and 
went skidding and groaning forward with 
its lights and outery. They had not been 
noticed. After the car was gone the little 
machine sat in the dark, with the mysterious 
gray-white of the sand on all sides, the 
strange, lonely, eternal noise of the sea out 
there, own brother to dead silence. Once 
Julian reached to start the Go-devil, then 
sat back thinking. Lynnie watched him. 
Finally she spoke, with an odd choked fitter- 
ance that instantly attracted Julian’s notice. 


“What will you do about it now? Is the 
Lodge — far from here?” 

“What?” 

“I — I hate to be in your way . 

“To — be in my way — Why, look here, 


Lynnie, I wasn’t going with them, anyhow. 
I don’t care about those people. I asked you 
to drive tonight because I wanted to make up 
to you for this morning. Yes—and I'll 
take you to the Lodge — if you'll go — serve 
them right.” 

“To the Lodge!” 
were only joking. 
I wasn’t invited.” 

“You don’t have to be invited to the 
Lodge. It’s public — a public restaurant — 
anybody can go that wants to.” 

“Oh, but Miss Paula would be awfully 
mad. She'd go right to Mrs. Jordan about 





Her tone asked if he 
“Of course I couldn't. 


“Dp, 


‘aula’d be mad, 
she'd do that.” 

“You don’t know. Everybody thinks 
it’s right to go and tell the matron of a place 
like ‘Restlands’ if one of the girls — is 
breaking the rules. You don’t know. Then, 
anyhow, I’m not dressed fit.” 

“Why, you look nice. What’s the matter 
with the way you're dressed?” 

“Well, I have got on my white middy suit, 
under this coat,” Lynnie’s little hesitating 
voice meant even to Julian’s ignorance that 
the white middy suit was also her best, and 
that she longed desperately to go to the 
Lodge with him. “But these old shoes,” 
she was finishing half-heartedly when he 
broke in on her: 

“Then you won't go inside.” His foot 
touched th: starter. The Go-devil began 
climbing up the deep sand of the road like 
some powerful iron spider. ‘There are 
tables on the porches. We can slip into a 
dark corner out there and have some — 
chicken d la King!” He laughed, but she 
still demurred. 

“I — really, I don’t believe I dare. Some- 
body might see us.” 

“They won't. Anyhow, we'll go up and 
look in. If you're afraid to stay we'll come 
right back.” 

Lynnie’s silence was more eloquent of 
desire than anything she could have said. 
Julian accepted it as consent, and went ahead, 
without another word. A few moments 
later, when they swung up the green-banked 
drive to the Lodge, and looked around the 
semi-circle of waiting machines, sure enough 
there stood Paula’s car, and further over 
Pretty Consadine’s little white racer. Julian 
quickly maneuvered the Go-devil into plece 
in front of the log-and-boulder building, 
helped Lynnie out, and they skirted the 
big, lighted area and came up at the end of 
the porch where the blaze of the electric 
globes was modified a little by vines. 

Down by the main doorway Ball Hannon 
was talking to the steward. They waited 
until he went in, then crossed swiftly to the 
further end, passing the front door, the big 
windows, through which they could see 
Paula’s party just coming out of the dressing 
rooms, wraps off, hair smoothed, noses 
powdered anew, joining the dancers who were 
moving about in a Boston. Julian kept 
Lynnie on the outside — if he himself were 
seen and recognized it wouldn’t count so 
much. She leaned around him, as they 
went, for one or two fearful, delicious glances. 
He noted the look of her eyes. 

“There’s the boy that was in the white 
automobile,” she whispered. ‘Dancing with 
Miss Haslett. The one you called Pretty. 
He is pretty.” 


but I don’t believe 
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48 Wild Apples 


“Looks like I used to when I was about 
nine,” Julian said derisively. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Wasn't I as good looking as_ that?” 
he demanded. 

“Of course you were.” She _ blushed. 
“Buf — but your eyes were black.” 

He looked at her eyes, and found it hard 
to say what color they seemed. He knew 
them to be gray, but now the pupils were so 
large, they glowed so; that they might have 
been blacker than his own. He found a little 
table in an angle of the wall. 

**Let’s take this one,” he suggested. 

An electric globe hung just above it. 
Lynnie hesitated. Julian saw that she was 
uneasy, reached up and unceremoniously 
turned off the light. 

“Thank you,” she breathed, and sank 
into her chair and the shadow, laughing a 
little tremuiously, clutching the edge of the 
table, adding, “We musn’t stay very long 
must we?” 

\ waiter came out to them, plainly 
frightening her again; but she straightened up, 
as Julian took the menu-card from the man 
and asked her, “What shall we have?” 

“Oh — anything.” 

“T guess we'd better not stop for our 
for anything that would have to be cooked 
special tonight?” 

“No, no, indeed.” 

“Next time we come I'll telephone andl 
have them get us up a nice little dinner.” 
Julian was trying to read the menu 

“Something the matter with the lamp, 
sir?” The waiter questioned doubtfully. 

“No I turned it off.” Julian took his 
flash from his pocket and threw a little 
circle of illumination on the card he pushed 
across to Lynnie. “Look at that and see if 
there's anything on it you'd like.” 

“Ice-cream.” The childish voice was very 
low, with a tincture of awe in it 

“Would you care for that? Isn't it too 
cold? Which kind?” 

But it seemed that Lynnie’s desires went 
no further than the generic article. The 
waiter finally put in a suggestion. 

“We have pistachio and mocha this 
evening. Our mocha’s very good.” 

“Mocha, then And some good cake 
plenty of it.” 

He went then, and Lynnie leaned far back 
in the shadows as they sat and waited for 
their ice-cream. The music came out to 
them 

“A one-step,” she whispered, as her small 
shabby foot tapped time to it. 

“Do you like to dance?” 

* Just love it.” The words had a little 
break in them, almost like a sob of rapture; 
her face when she bent incautiously forward 
as the waiter approached with their tray, 


In the next instalment of this big 


looked to the boy across from her lit, il- 
lumined, quite as though there were a 
flame behind the glow of her cheeks and the 
soft shining of her eyes. 


They had half finished their cake and 
cream when there came a stir and fluttering 
just inside the window — Paula and her 
crowd getting seated. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven — 
eight,” cackled Benchy Prentiss. “* Who's 
the vacant chair for, Polly?” 

“Zoe and I've got a table to ourselves.” 
Pretty Consadine’s voice came from a little 
further over; they could hear it all as plainly 
as though they had been sitting in there 
with the party. There was a sound of scrap- 
ing chairs as the waiter evidently removed 
two from the larger table. 

“Still got a vacancy, Polly,” Benchy held 
toit. “We shall meet but we shall miss him.” 

“I wish you'd cut that out, Benchy,” 
Paula spoke loud in her irritation. “It’s 
not a bit smart.” 

“What's the matter with the crowd to- 
night, anyhow?” That was Eileen Han- 
non’s wail. “We're out to have a good time 
—and you boys go and spoil the whole 
thing joshing Paula — just because she said 
Jule McCulloch would come with us — and 
he didn’t.” 

“Who cares, anyhow, about Jule MeCul- 
loch?” The thin little voice sounded like 
Esther 

“Oh, Julian would have come tonight if 
he'd felt able,” Paula's tone was full of 
“the dignity stuff.” 

“Well, if he was here now I don’t see that 
it would do the rest of us any particular 
good.” That was Laura Ashby. “Polly'd be 
copping him out for herself all the tite — or 
trying to — if she had to break up the party 
to do it.” 

“Well, this is a nice crowd,” Paula began, 
and someone pleaded, “Aw, don't act like 
a bunch of roughnecks!” But Zoe Haslett 
called across from her table, maliciously, 
“What did he say when you ‘phoned him, 
Paula?” 

“He — wasn't there.” 
plainly demoralized Paula. 

“Gone somewhere else, do you mean?” 
They heard Zoe following it up. 

Lynnie leaned forward and clapped her 
hands soundlessly, laughing in dumb show. 
Her delicate little face sparkled with joyous 
mischief. 

“Oh, for 
Paula burst out furiously And someone 
that sounded like Ball Hannon seconded the 
motion with, “I've had a-plenty of it — for 
one. Here comes the waiter. Oh — ow 
Zowie!” There was a scuffling inside the win- 
dow, a splash, and then a shrick from Esther. 


The surprise had 


goodness” sake be still!” 


“All over my sleeve! Ugh! We certainly 
have the worst luck tonight! I believe we're 
hoodooed.” After that a babel of, “Sop 
it up with a napkin.” 

“I don’t care so much for the old thing — 
it’s the discomfort of it.” 

It was as good as a play to hear them. 
Squabble,: squabble, just as it had been at 
the beach party. And here sat the girl 
Paula turned down so coolly, having a lot 
better time than any of them. He had 
finished his ice-cream, Lynnie was taking 
the last spoonful of hers. 

“Shall I order more?” She shook her 
head and murmured, “We ought to be 
going.” 

As they got silently up, Julian glanced 
through the window. 

“Come and look at them,” he whispered. 
“Tt’s rather fun. They can’t see you if you 
keep out of the light.” 

Lynnie slipped over beside him. They 
had a good view of both tables. 

“Miss Haslett and the young man you 
called ‘ Pretty’ look sort of different from the 
others.” 

Julian chuckled. 

“That's what makes all the row,” he ex- 
plained. “Pret’s out of their class. He 
belongs to the San Francisco smart set. 
Zoe, too, for that matter. It keeps Paula 
and the others sore all the time.” 

“They have so much money, do you 
mean?"’ Lynnie asked with interest. 

“A lot more. Pret’s got about three 
million of his own. His father’s dead. He 
bosses his mother. Zoe's not got so much, 
but either of them could buy out the whole 
bunch of small-town bounders and never 
notice it. That's what's eating Paula. Want 
to go now?” 


= Yes. 


MOMENT after getting into their little 

car they sat there, looking back at the 

lighted building with its clatter and its music. 

“Oh, that was lovely!” sighed Lynnie. 
“And I’m sure no one saw us.” 

“T'll bring you again — when that crowd 
isn't here,” Julian said as he started the 
motor. 

They passed the place where the sickly 
sweet smell of the beach apple came out to 
them, swung round turns and up hills at 
speed. They shot through the gate. The 
Julian McCulloch of yesterday — if he had 
ever got so far — would certainly have turned 
homeward now; but tonight the Go-devil 
headed northward. Julian heard Lynnie 
catch her breath; but she said nothing. 
On and on they went, skimming down a 
long hill, hearing the thunder of the surf 
again as they neared the bay. 


“She's making forty-five miles,” Julian 


—— 
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said above the roar of their speed. “We're 
on the Cebolla road — want to go there?” 

“Tonight?” : 

“I guess we could make it — and hack 
What time do you have to get up in the 
morning?” 

“Soon as it’s light — whenever that js” 

“Whew!” Julian whistled and slowed 
down. “I oughtn’t to keep you out like 
this when you have to be up so early,” 

“Oh, I'm used to it,” Lynmie’s tone was 
neither plaintive nor deprecating. “At home 
mommie always has us up before day.” 

Julian was lingering along, looking for q 
good place to turn. 

‘Guess what time it is?” he said. 

“T couldn’t —I haven't any idea.” 

“After midnight.” 

“Ts it?” 

“T'll take you straight back home — and 
make time. I ought to have asked you about 
it before. You'll never want to go with me 
again.” 

“Oh, yes I will. 
late.” 

“Well, then, we'll have some good rides,” 
said Julian quickly. He made a back turn, 
and drove hard. About twenty minutes 
later they flew past the gate of the forest, 
getting its signboard in a flash. It seemed no 
time after that till they were passing the 
Mission and the garage, swinging into the 
valley road. It was one o'clock as they 
neared “ Restlands.” : 

“Suppose I shut off the lights and try 
this woods road through the brush? I could 
get right up close to the house that way.” 

“Oh —but don’t!” Lynnie whispered, 
all in a flutter. “I'd rather you wouldn't 
You'd better stop here.” They came to a 
halt. “See,” she said, as she moved to 
get out, “that’s my window, upstairs there 
where the curtain’s blowing out.” 

The window she pointed to was above a flat- 
reofed shed. Julian looked at it and laughed 

“That's an easy one to get down from.” 

“Yes, it'd be easy. I was going to come 
cut that way tonight, but didn’t have to 
I found a chance to slip out of the kitchen 


I don’t mind its being 


door. I’m going to climb in there, though.” 
“Now? I'd better help you.” 
a 


“Going to go with me again?” 

“Oh — yes. I've had a splendid time. | 
never did ride in an automobile solong before 

“Well, you're going to— longer than 
that next time. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

She was gone. Julian watched till a little 
dark shape obscured the fluttering white 
curtain; something seemed to pick it up and 
wave it to him. Then he wheeled back into 
the road and started for the McCulloch ranch. 

| To be continued | 


new serial, there are surprising developments. The canvas broadens, the love-story deepens. Don’t miss following it 





A King in Babylon —— Continued from page 26 





Mustafa I want to take one scene there. 
If we had a strip of red carpet 
“T've got one,” said Digby. 
on the chance we'd need it.” 
“C00 | for you! Lay it from the steps over 
to the tomb; and spread some rugs here for 
the king to stand on. It wouldn't hurt to rig 
up a square of painted canvas for a shelter.” 
“All right,” said Digby, and hurried away 
to carry out these multifarious instructions. 
“TI don't know what I'd do without Dig- 
by,” said Creel, looking after him. Then 
he turned back to the tomb. “Come along; 
let's see what the professor's doing.” 


“T put it in 


| HADN'T seen Davis all morning — he 
had risen ahead of all of us, and had been 
too busy since to waste any time watching 
our performance. I knew what he was at, 
for intermittently I had caught the sound of 
his chisels chippirg at the sarcophagus. Now 
as we climbed through the hole, the sound 
came clearer and louder. 

We found him crouched beside the sarcoph- 
agus, in a position which must have been 
acutely uncomfortable, and hammering away 
at the cement by the hght of a torch held 
by one of the natives. 

“T'll have it open by evening,” he said, 
and showed us where the adamantine ce- 
ment had been chiseled away for about half 
the length of the lid. “This is certainly the 
hardest stuff [I ever tackled.” 

Three natives were helping him, and the 
impact of their chisels was of steel on steel. 


“I'm going to do the burying-alive scene 
this afternoon,” said Creel, “and we'll 
have to wall up that hole out there for 
a few minutes; but I guess you won't 
suffocate.” 

““No, of course not,” Davis agreed. “Go 
ahead.” 

“Also I'll have to use about all the na- 
tives.” 

“All right. I can’t use them in here,” 
and he bent again to his task. 

Creel watched him for a moment curi- 
ously. “ You really expect to find a mummy in 
there?” he asked. 

“A mummy — yes —and much more,” 
said Davis, between blows. “I hope to 
prove whether the book of Genesis is true 
or false.” 

Creel whistled softly. 

“Come along, Billy,” he said. “We'd 
better be off about our picayune affairs. 
This is too big for us!” 

Davis answered with a short laugh. 

“It is big,” he agreed. 

“Too big, I suppose,” continued Creel, 
“to permit your stopping for lunch.” 

“Ts it time for lunch?” and Davis looked 
up in surprise. 

“Tt's almost noon.” 

Davis straightened his back slowly, laid 
his hammer and chisel regretfully on top of 
the sarcophagus, and mopped the sweat 
from his face. 

“I might have guessed it by the heat,” 
he said, and dismissed the natives, who 


scampered off with alacrity. “I didn’t 
realize how tired I was,” he added. “This 
sort of work takes it out of a fellow. It’s 
a mistake to overdo it.” 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Creel; “it’s a mistake 
to overdo anything. You think you'll be 
ready to open that thing tonight?” 

Yes — there is only four or five hours’ more 
work on it.” 

“And after that you are going to tear 
down that door with the ‘Keep Out!” sign 
on it?” 

“Yes,” and Davis cast an amused glance 
toward the symbol of warning cut in the 
farther wall. 

Creel hesitated a moment. Then he broke 
out: “I understand in a dim way what 
you hope to find in this sarcophagus; it’s a 
big thing —a tremendous thing — worth 
running some risk for z 

“What risk?" demanded Davis. 

“I don't know; but I feel somehow that 
there is a risk.” 

“Rubbish!” Davis exclaimed. 
if there were, do you suppose 1—— 

“No, I don’t,” said Creel; “and I wouldn’t 
ask you to. I'd take it myself. In fact, 
before you raise the lid, I hope you will 
invite me to be present.” 

“All right; I will,” Davis agreed. 
what is it you're driving at?” 

“What I'm driving at is this,” said Creel, 
speaking with visible effort: “I feel, some- 
how, that the risk you run in opening this 
sarcophagus, great as it is, isn’t a thou- 





“Even 


“But 


sandth part of the risk you'll take if you 
tear down that door back yonder.” 

Davis stared at him. 

“Nonsense, man!” he cried 
not developing a case of nerves, too! 

“Oh, Jimmy has got over his!” said Creel. 
“You should have seen him this morning 
hugging that mummy — quite as if he liked 
it! No, it isn’t nerves —it is something 
deeper. What do you expect to find behind 
that door?” 


“You're 





“I don’t know,” answered Davis; “but ! 
do know one thing, and it is this: there 
something there — something — unusual — 


That sign was 


something terrible, perhaps. 1 
No Egyp- 


never used without good reason. 
tian would dare disregard it.” 
“Ah, you see,” Creel began. : 
“But I am not an Egyptian,” Davis broke 
in. “I’m a scientist — I have left those old 
superstitions behind me. That sign. instead 
of warning me away, lures me on. I am de- 
termined to see what is behind that -_, 
His eyes were shining with excitement.Cree 
gazed into them a moment withou! speaking. 
“TI see,” he said, at last. “I dare say 
should feel the same way, in your place. 
Well, let’s go to lunch,” and he turned away 
toward the corridor. 


Creel and Mustafa had a strenuous time, 
that afternoon, getting our cohort of ~ 
tives into shape. They were so excited by 
the prospect of dressing up in masquerade 
that they behaved like a lot of children. 
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For your protection, the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company insists that axles must be 
built for the car as it really will be—not 


as it may be on paper. 


Car builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles can- 
not include them merely to furnish a selling point; 
they must be built in—not tagged on. 


Therefore, in order to make sure that the car and 
the blue prints agree, the Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
pany insists upon knowing— 

First, the weight of each model and type of car 
‘into which Timken-Detroit Axles are engineered. 

Second, the size and power of the motor. 


Third, the distribution of weight on the chassis, 
‘ront and rear. 


Fourth, all other details of construction which in 
he slightest degree affect the satisfactory service the 
ar owner expects from Timken-Detroit Axles. 


Further, the Timken-Detroit Axle Company will not 
ontract to deliver motor car axles except on definite 
assurance from the car builder that the car on the 





street will carry out the promise of the car on paper. 


Otherwise, it would be impossible to provide 
the necessary strength for emergencies, with 
ample margin of safety to protect you on the 
roughest roads even to the last mile of many 
years’ service. 


The car-builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles 
could buy other makes at a lower price and under less 
rigid restrictions, but they willingly pay more in 
order to give you that extra assurance of safety, 
satisfaction and service. 


And that gives you a very good reason to believe 
that they have been especially careful in selecting 
other parts of their cars—and that these parts are 
properly co-related and equal in strength and fitness 
to the work they have to do. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY W 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Does the Car Agree with the Blue Prints? 





The Legend of 


Charlemagne’s 


Table Cloth 


tells how the Emperor of the West astounded his warrior guests by flinging 
into the fire the cloth from the table, later withdrawing it unburned. What 


passed for black magic then is today almost a commonplace. 
costly curio of kings is now the sepyant.of mankind. 
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alchemy of old nor modern 
science has duplicated. 
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nor all the elements seem to 
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Mustafa opened the proceedings by an 
oration in what I suppose was Arabic, and 
the fellahin listened respectfully, if not very 
attentively, squatted in a semi-circle before 
him. It was the first time I had had occa- 
sion to observe them en masse and closely, 
and I was struck by their strange similarity 
of appearance —a similarity much greater 
than that of negroes or even Chinamen. 
The almond-shaped eyes, with their thick 
fringe of lashes, the smooth straight eyebrows, 
the wide-lipped mouth, the high cheek- 
bones, the receding forehead, the broad 
flat nose —all these gave to that circle 
of bronze faces a uniformity almost start- 
ling, especially since every face was crowned 
with a close-fitting skull-cap, converted into 
a sort of turban by winding a strip of white 
cloth around it; and add to this the fact 
that their bodies, thin almost to emacia- 
tion, were all clothed alike in long brown 
smocks and baggy white trousers — why, 
it almost seemed as if Mustafa’s audience 
was composed not of fifty men, but of 
fifty replicas of the same man! 

They listened to the dragoman’s remarks 
in silence and with impassive faces until, 
toward the end, he rose to what I sup- 
posed to be a more impassioned flight, for 
then they grinned and nodded approval, 
and chattered to one another like a lot of 
blackbirds. I found out afterwards that 
what had won this applause was not any 
trick of oratory, but a promise of an extra 
hundred piastres for the crowd, if it would 
do faithfully what was required of it. A 
hundred piastres runs all the way to five 
dollars, and Creel afterwards paid it cheer- 
fully. 


UT our troubles were just beginning. 

The natives, under the stimulus of this 
brilliant reward, were willing enough and 
donned joyously the*gorgeous raiment pre- 
pared for them, but to get them to do what 
we wanted them to do brought Creel to the 
verge of hysterics. All credit to him that he 
finally succeeded, except when — but I 
mustn’t get ahead of my story. 

The first scene we took was in front of 
the tent, showing the erstwhile favorite 
being dragged away to her fate, while the 
king looked cynically on, with his eunuchs 
and other minions in the background. Digby 
and Mustafa did the dragging, and they 
had their hands so full that it looked to me 
as though Creel would have to don a coat 
of bronze and help! 

From the instant Mlle. Roland came in 
sight between her captors, I knew we were 
in for an afternoon of excitement. Her face 
was deathly pale, her eyes filmed with hor- 
ror, her whole being vibrant with desperate 
agony. I have never seen a glance more 
heart-rending than that she cast at Jimmy; 
but, somewhat to my surprise, his cynical 
smile did not waver and he urged her ex- 
ecutioners on. The effect on the natives 
extraordinary — just the effect we 
wanted, as Creel observed delightedly, for 
they moved uneasily, staring with open 
mouths, evidently divided between fear 
of Jimmy, who looked very regal indeed in 
his purple robes, and sympathy for his vic- 
tim, who had never seemed more beautiful. 

“Great!” said Creel, when the scene was 
finished, and Mlle. Roland stood pale and 
panting, while Mustafa scraped the sweat 
from his face with a hooked finger. (Poor 
Digby didn’t dare wipe his, for fear the 
bronze would come off!) “It couldn’t be 
better, Princess. Now we'll take another, 
out at the edge of the oasis.” 

She walked away without answering, and 
there was something in her face which made 
me vaguely uneasy — the same look which 
Jimmy's face had had the day before — a 
look which seemed to say that this wasn’t 
acting at all, but grim reality. And there 
was something in the look which Jimmy 
sent after her I didn’t ltke, either — a kind 
of infernal gloating. . . . 

I got my camera set up with a beautiful 
clump of palms as a background, while 
Creel and Mustafa marshaled the players, 
and then we did a scene with the whole 
crowd starting across the desert toward the 
tomb. The Princess had ceased struggling, 
and walked with drooping shoulders and 
bowed head, as though she recognized the 
of resistance. As she passed 
the camera, she looked straight into it with 
the most tragic glance I ever saw. To look 
into the camera is usually an error of tech- 
nique; but it wasn’t in this case. I could guess 
how that glance would thrill the audience. 

Then we did a third scene on the steps — 
a terrific close-up; for when she reached the 
steps, and looked across the court, and saw 
the open tomb waiting to receive her, she 


was 
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was like a mad woman, shrieking, ¢] 
writhing. .. . 

It was only by putting forth their , 
strength that Digby and Mustafa man; 
drag her down. 

“Look here,” I heard Digby pant, «, 
can’t help hurting you, you know, # ,.. 
don’t let up a little!” 

But she didn’t let up — only looked y 
him as though he had uttered an jpg) 
and spat in his face; and I fancied I could 
see Digby go pale under his bronze ag hy. by 
his lips and dragged her on; and [ hea» 
something else that sent a chill over me ane 
sort of guttural murmur from the natiys 
as they realized what was about to happey, 

Digby and Mustafa had dropped thes 
prisoner the instant the scene was py 
and when I got down the steps she yy, 
leaning against the wall, with staring ey, 
her lips drawn back in an ugly snarl, he 
bosom rising and falling convulsive 
To me she seemed on the verge of fainting— 
but she didn’t even look at me when [ asked 
her if there was anything I could do —jug 
stood there, clutching at the wall for Sup. 
port, and staring toward the tomb. 

Digby and Mustafa were expostulatiny 
with Creel. ’ 

“My God, saar,” said Mustafa, “it jx 
too much —I cannot do it!” 

“She spat in my face!” growled Dighy 

“Oh, shut up!” snapped Creel. “jj 
was great— consummate! Suppose se 
did spit in your face? That won't hurt you 
No — don’t you dare wipe it off!” 

“But I don’t like it. It’s going too fy! 
It’s not right!” 

“It’s gloriously right!” 

“But, saar,” Mustafa protested, “th 
fellahin — they not understand. They mae 
trouble.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Did you not hear them? It iss bad when 
they make that noise — vurry bad! They 
think she iss to be killed!” 

“Oh, well, explain that it is only make 
believe,” said Creel, impatiently. “I thought 
they understood that!” 

“It iss impossible,” said Mustafa, “for 
them to understand. It iss something be 
yond them.” 

“Promise them another hundred piastres, 
then,” said Creel, and while Mustafa begin 
another oration to the excited natives, he 
walked over to Mlle. Roland. “It is per 
fectly gorgeous, Princess!’’ he said, and | 
saw that he himself was too excited to notice 
how near prostration she was. “It’s th 
greatest scene I ever filmed! If you can onl 
keep it up a 

She looked at him strangely, without 
plying, and he might have noticed something 
then, had not Mustafa hurried up, rubbing 
his hands. 

“It iss all right, saar,” he said. “What 
do we do now?” 

“Line them up in front of the tomb, along 
the carpet. Put your camera here, Bill 
Jimmy, stand here under the shelter. Ready: 
Now, Princess, the final struggle. Get hold 
of her, Digby; get hold of her, Mustafa. 
Shove her into the tomb!” 

It must be by a sort of sixth 
era-man grinds out his foot « second; # 
least, when that scene was over, | could mt 
remember that I had cranked at all, andl" 
an instant turned sick and dizzy; but wie 
I glanced at my indicator, I saw it was @ 
right. 

I thought they would break her wns 
dragging her forward. She dug her be 
into the sand, she tried to throw here 
prostrate, she twined herself about the me 
— and such cries, such shrieks! 

And then, when they got her 
she wrenched herself free ani 
Jimmy, who stood looking coldly on, a” 
verily believe she would have clawed ™ 
eyes out if Digby and Mustafa had ® 
seized her. 

And then she begged for me 
streaming down her face. 

“Look —I am young — I 
—see this flesh, so white and 
full of delight—and it ' 
yours 

I swear I came within an a 
forward and rescuing her mys 
could have torn Jimmy limb from 
he shook his head and motioned! 

And then the struggle began 
terrible than ever; and I saw her | 
and sink her teeth into Mustaf« 
I saw the purple rage which fla 
face, as he whirled her from | 
thrust her into the tomb. oo al 

“Now, Digby, quick — the stones! “™ 
Creel. : m 

And Digby, with shaking hands, beg” 
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set in place the stones which Mustafa handed 
up to him. + 

Once her face appeared at the opening, 
livid — searcely a living face — and Mustafa 
thrust it back into the darkness with one 
nithless blow; and then all the stones were 
in but the last square one, with its oval 
cartouche — and through the hole her hands 
were thrust, begging, imploring for mercy, 
and I could hear her voice, faint and inar- 
toplate 
Dighs hesitated, the stone in his hands, and 
danced at Jimmy It was the supreme touch, 
“how it would register! —and Jimmy 
node ! coldly. 

“Put it int!” he said; and Digby dabbed 
it with the black mortar and thrust it into 
place ele 

“Now,” cried Creel, “walk slowly away, 
all of vou, out of the picture “4 
~ But that touch was destined never to be 
added. for with a hoarse ery the fellahin 
swept over us, and began to claw frantically 
at that sealed opening. 

“Crank, Billy. crank!” yelled Creel; and 
he told me afterwards that the thought had 
fashed into his mind that he might use the 
scene somehow — but he never did. I saw 
it the other day, when we were testing out 
the film, and even on the screen it gave me 
the horrors, for it brought that frantic 
minute so clearly back to me—— 

| cranked away during the sixty seconds 
it took those desperate blacks to claw those 
tones out again. ; 

“By God, saar, she bit me!” Theard Mus- 
tafa saving, and saw that a dark stain was 
spreading across his white sleeve. “She 
iss no Woman — she iss a devil! She should 





stay in there!” 
“Davis and three or four men are in there, 
too.” answered Creel, with a smile. “‘We 


ean't very well abandon them! Anyway, 
those blacks of yours have settled the 
matter. They’ve got the stones out — call 
them otf, Mustafa, and get those clothes off 
them before they’re torn to shreds. My wife 
will dress your wound — and I'll give you 
ten dollars extra into the bargain.” 

Mustafa’s face, which had been sullen 
ind threatening, cleared as if by magic, 
ind he waded into his men with some of the 
most energetic language I ever heard. And 
such is the force of habit, ingrained through 
long centuries of oppression, that his men 
dunk back and pulled off their gay attire 
nd piled it into a heap under Digby’s direc- 


tion. But they were evidently not satisfied, 
for they hung about the border of the ex- 
cavation, watching sullenly to see what 


would happen next. 

For Mile. Roland had not reappeared at 
the opening in the tomb. 

I had expected to see her standing there, 
the instant the stones were pulled away, 
pale, panting and triumphant — but there 
was only the blackness of the tomb; and then 


(reel ran forward and disappeared _ inside. 
And then, as I unslung my camera with 
trembling hands —for I knew that it would 
not be needed again that day!—I was 
‘tonished to see Jimmy, in all his war-paint 
‘king of Egypt, calmly mounting the steps 
wut of the excavation, as though he had no 
possible concern in the girl’s fate. Or as 
thougl knew that fate was settled — that 
te had uried her alive and was leaving her 
todie! That was what his look seemed to 
‘iy, so cruel and impassive. 


Then Creel’s face reappeared at the open- 


"Turn your box over to Digby, Billy,” 

ie called, “and come here.” 

‘ \ moment later, I was clambering through 

Ie opening. 

“No !” called Creel’s voice. “Stay 
uutside — wait a minute!” 

“Wi s the matter?” I gasped. 

__ Ne g serious; the Princess has 
uinted nd then he came toward me out 
t the kness, with the girl in his arms. 

Tak when I lift her up to you — she’s 


, \s T|-ut forward and passed my arms un- 
"her snees and shoulders, I caught, from 
tomb, the regular clip-clipping of 
isel; and I shivered, for there was 
curiously ominous in the sound — 
he were closing a sepulchre in- 
pening one. And then the light 
girl’s face, and I stared down at it 


somett 
aS thoy 
fell on | 
In horr 


“She 


lead, Creel!” I gasped, for it was 
id across one cheek was an ugly 
uready turning blue. 


ghast ly 


ee 
uise, 


__ Nons nse!” snapped Creel. “Don’t lose 
thro . ve, Billy,” and he clambered 
‘ough 


tel Mustafa,” he called, “you will 
2 your men that the lady has fainted, but 
Soon be all right again. Then help 


Digby bring that stuff over to the tent. Now, ) 


give her to me, Billy,” and he lifted her from 
my arms. ‘You bring your camera. We've 
got to guard that film — we'll never make 
another like it — not if we live a thousand 
years!” 

As we mounted the steps, we could hear 
Mustafa imparting Creel’s assurance to his 
men — that the lady had only fainted. But 
had she? As I looked down at her, lying so 
limp and ghastly in Creel’s arms, I was 
shaken again by a great fear. 

“Look at that bruise, Creel,”’ I whispered. 
“Do you suppose that was where Mustafa 
struck her?” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said Creel, 
grimly. “It’s an ugly bruise, I know — but 
the film was worth it. I know she'll think so! 
The bruise will heal in a day or two, but that 
scene will make her famous! And maybe 
it wasn’t Mustafa at all — maybe she struck 
it when she fainted. Anyway, she hasn't 
anything to complain of — she buried her 
teeth in his arm.” 

“T know,” I said. “I saw it. Do you 
think — it was — just acting?” 

“No,” said Creel shortly. “It was bet- 
ter than acting. I think she went mad — I 
think she imagined she was really being 
buried alive; maybe that’s her method— 
to let herself go.” 

“She made my flesh creep!” I said. 

“It was gorgeous,” Creel agreed; “and 
this is the reaction. It was bound to come.” 

I glanced again at the ghastly face. 

“If she only comes around all right,” I 
began. 

“OF course she'll come around all right,” 
broke in Creel angrily. “A little ammonia, 
or something of that sort. My wife will 
know what to do — women are used to this 
sort of thing.” 

And indeed Ma Creel took charge of the 
case in a matter-of-course way which was 
most reassuring. 

“You men run along,” she said, after 
Creel had laid the girl on the bed. “* You're 
only in the way here. But I’m surprised 
at you, Warrie, letting her work herself into 
this state.” 

“Letting her!” echoed Creel. “Why, 
good Lord, Mary, I couldn’t have stopped 
her if I'd wanted to. She was like a wild- 
cat!” 

“Tt’s a shame, just the same! What 
made that bruise on her cheek?” 

“T guess she struck it when she fainted,” 
said Creel. 

“Well, all I can say is I'm ashamed of 
you! Now you and Billy get out ®f here. 
Mollie and I will look after her.” 


REEL and I left the tent like a pair of | 


criminals. Outside we came upon Jimmy, 
stretched at his ease in a canvas lounging 
chair, and smoking a cigarette. To my sur- 
prise, he still wore his Oriental costume, 
though it must have been suffocatingly hot. 

“You can get out of those togs, Jimmy,” 
said Creel,’ shortly. “We're through for 
today. I thought you understood.” 

“I wanted to be sure,” said Jimmy. 
“Tt’s an infernal nuisance getting into this 
rig. Mlle. Roland all right?” he asked 
carelessly 

“She fainted,” said Creel. “That final 
scene was too much for her. You certainly 
took it coolly enough.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jimmy; “I’ve got past the 
fainting stage.” 

Creel shot him a curious glance; as for 
me, I turned away with something very 
like disgust, for the conviction suddenly 


flashed upon me that his callousness during | 


the burial scene had not been assumed; 
that he would have looked on just as calmly 
if it had been in deadly earnest instead 
of make-believe. 

I went over to the property-tent and 
sealed up the film again in its air-tight case, 
and labeled it. The heat made me a little 
uneasy about all the films. If anything 
should happen to them —but I didn't 
dare think of it. 

Jimmy came in as I was putting my cam- 
era way, and began to strip off his robes, 
whistling softly under his breath. The 
sound enraged me, and I was about to tell 
him so, when Creel called me from outside. 

Billy!” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Davis has sent word that he’s ready to 
open the sarcophagus. Don’t you want to 
go over?” 

“T surely do!” I said, and hurried out and 
joined him. 

Davis was waiting for us at the entrance to 
the tomb, his face convulsed with excitement. 
“Come along!” he cried; “I’ve got the lid 
loose — I wouldn't have waited much longer!” 
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He led the way along the passage into the 
inner chamber. Four natives were waiting 
there, armed with long crowbars, and at a 
sign from Davis they set to work prying up 
the great granite lid. Slowly it rose — an 
inch — two inches —and I caught a sud- 
den Zust of spicy perfume. 

“Now, slide it over!” said Davis, hoarsely, 
and I could judge of his excitement by the 
way my own heart was hammering in my 
throat. “Careful! Careful!” and then he was 
clinging to the edge of the sarcophagus, star- 
ing down into it. “I’ve found it!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. ‘‘ By heaven, I’ve found it!” 

For an instant I was dazzled by the glow 
of light and color which burst from within 
the tomb, under the rays of the torches; 
then I saw something vaguely like a human 
form, gilt from top to bottom; and a face 
staring up at me with wide-open eyes. 

“Look at it!” gasped Creel. “Look at 
it!”’ and he pointed at the face with a shak- 
ing finger 

And my heart turned to ice within me, 
for the face was the face of Jimmy Allen! 


Chapter XXI 


F the moment that followed I have no dis- 

tinct recollection. I remember vaguely 
clinging to Creel, and I could feel his vise- 
like grip on my arm; and I suppose I must 
have closed my eyes, for when I opened them 
and looked again down into that staring 
face, that startling likeness had vanished. 
All that lay there was a dark-hued counte- 
nance, with wide-open eyes of glass gazing 
placidly up at us. It was like a dissolving 
view, or a puzzle picture, which changes 
before your eyes. 

Then I saw that it was not the mummy I 
was looking at, but the outer case, or coffin, 
moulded to the lines of the human form with- 
in it; and that it was upon one end of this 
outer case that the face —a portrait, pre- 
sumably, of the man whose body lay within 
had been carved and then carefully painted 

“Did you see it?” asked Creel, relaxing 
his grip and wiping the sweat from his face 

I nodded mutely. 

“See what?” demanded Davis. 

“The first glimpse I bad of that face,” said 
Creel, “I'd have sworn it was Jimmy Allen.” 

Davis squinted down at it. 

= It's a portrait of ~ kenyen-Ré,” he said, 
‘if this is really his mummy; and it doesn't 
look the least like Allen.”” Then he looked 
at it again, and I could see by his startled 
expression that he had caught the likeness 
“By George, it does, though!” he said 

“Better not let Jimmy see it,” said Creel. 
“Tt will only send him off again.” 

“Better not let Jimmy see what?” de- 
manded a voice, and there was Jimmy 
behind us. “I heard Creel invite Billy 
over,” he explained to Davis, “and I came, 
too, as soon as I got off my war-paint. I 
hope you don't mind?” 

“Not at all,” Davis assured him, and 
turned back to an inspection of the coffin 

“Now,” said Jimmy to Creel, “what was 
it I wasn't to see?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said Creel, nervously. 

“What was it, Billy?” asked Jimmy, 
turning to me. “Come, I'm not a child. 
What was it?” 

“When we first saw it,” I explained, 
“we thought that face painted on the coffin 
looked a little like you Of course it doesn’t 
really ts 

“Why shouldn't it look like me?” asked 
Jimmy, quietly. “It was intended for me.” 

We could only stare at him with open 
mouths — even Davis! 

“And I think it is a pretty good likeness, 
all things considered, he added, looking 
down at it. 

Creel got back enough of his self-control 
to laugh a pretty hollow laugh it was, 
but nevertheless it could be recognized as 
being intended for a sign of amusement. 

“They gave you a swell coffin!” he com- 
mented 

“Yes,” said Jimmy simply, “that I 
couldn't prevent — any more than I could 
prevent that magniloquent description of 
my greatness which they inscribed along the 
sides But the sarcophagus — all this,” 
and he waved his hand around at the barren 
walls, “I myself prepared a year before I 
died. That was my expiation —a million 
years in hell!” 

“Expiation for what?’ demanded Creel. 

“For walling her up alive,” said Jimmy, 
and for an instant inclined a listening ear 
toward the rear wall of the tomb, as I had 
seen him do once before. Then, with a faint 
smile, he turned back to the coffin, and 
gazed down at it meditatively. 

Davis was looking at him with a sort of 





double-concentrated attention; Creel was 
staring, a twisted smile still on his lips; as 
for me —I knew what had happened — I 
had feared it the night before — Jimmy 
had gone mad! 

“But that’s all make-believe!” Creel 
burst out, at last. “That’s just the story 
we're filming.” 

“Ts it?” asked Jimmy, and brushed his 
hand before his eyes in a bewildered way. 
“Perhaps it is —I don’t seem to be able to 
keep them apart any more — the real and 
the imaginary.” Then, he shook his head 
sharply. “‘No— it’s true!” he said. “She 
kept on asking for love — for love! Her arms 
were always around me like a prison! At 
last I couldn't stand it any longer — she 
tried to kill me, you know, because I took 
another woman; and I walled her up back 
there, so she couldn’t bother me any more,” 
and he nodded toward the rear wall, with 
its sinister sign of warning. “I was sorry 
afterwards,” he added in a lower tone; “but 
it was too late. And she did bother me — for 
she never died — just waited on and on ——” 

His voice trailed away, and he looked 
down again at the coffin, his lips trembling. 


whole story on a papyrus roll inside the coffin. 
But if we do, and if the story should turn 
out to be as Jimmy has guessed it, that 
wouldn't prove anything—it certainly 
wouldn’t prove that Jimmy Allen is the re- 
incarnation of Sekenyen-Ré, and that Mlle. 
Roland is the reincarnation of the murdered 
favorite, and that this fantastic story you 
have made up for a moving picture is true!”’ 

“You're right, of course,” agreed Creel, 
and made a motion as though he were 
brushing cobwebs from before his eyes. 
“Stated like that, it certainly does sound 
absurd. But for a moment “ 

“If we steadily refuse to accept a super- 
natural explanation of anything,” said 
Davis, “we can always find a natural one. 
Just give your reason a chance!”’ and, torch 
in hand, he turned to an examination of the 
coffin. 

It was, as I have said already, shaped 
roughly like the mummy inside it — though 
the feet which projected from the lower 
end were so enormous that, for Sekenyen’s 
sake, I trust they were an exaggeration! 
At the top, the face of the dead king had 
been carved life-size in the solid wood, and 





The mystery isn’t yet solved, is it? Read on! 
Babylon” will run until October. 
Here is one: “ This is just a line to tell you 


letters about it. 


“A King in 


We have received many 


how much I’enjoyed your new story, ‘A King in Babylon.’ 
It is simply GREAT. I don’t know when I have enjoyed 


anything so much. 


I hope to heaven that New York won’t be 


bombed or submarined before the next copy of McClure’s is 
issued, for if I don’t find out ‘what happened next’ I shall be 


in despair! 


Thanks for the author’s ability to do a clever 


thing and for somebody’s cleverness in spotting it instantly 
AS clever, and passing it on for so many others to enjoy.” 


We stared at the wall and we stared at 
Jimmy, and I, at least, was convinced that 
when that wall was opened, the body of his 
victim — or what was left of it — would be 
found there. As for her never dying, that, 
of course, was nonsense. She would be 
dead enough, and dried into some such hide- 
ous mummy as Creel had fabricated. 

I glanced at Davis, to find him stroking 
his beard thoughtfully, as he looked at 
Jimmy without any sign of surprise or per- 
turbation. And at last, Jimmy, with a 
final look at the coffin, turned and walked 
silently out of the tomb. 

“What do you think of him, professor?” 
Creel demanded, when the sound of his 
footsteps had died away down the passage. 

“He has -been worrying over that pic- 
ture too much,” said Davis. “He said 
himself that he couldn't separate the imagi- 
nary from the real. The heat no doubt is 
what started the trouble.” 

“You mean he’s mad?” 

“Oh, not so bad as that — just a mild 
mania. He will be all right again, once he’s 
through with the picture and away from 
here.” 

“Then you don’t believe 

Creel didn’t finish the sentence, but the 
glance he cast at the rear wall was enough. 

“That he really is a reincarnation of the 
mummy in the coffin there?” asked Davis, 
smiling. “No. Do you?” 

“I don’t know,” said Creel, slowly. “I 
seem to be ready to believe almost anything 

it must be in the air! But where did he 
get that story?” 

“There is sometimes a curious clair- 
voyance about mania,” Davis answered, 
more gravely, “and it may be that Jimmy 
has guessed the secret of this place. I had 
made some such guess myself — you'll 
remember — that the king had caused him- 
self to be buried in this bare, unornamented 
tomb as a penance or expiation. I should 
have said that it was probably to expiate 
some impiety towards the gods; but it may 
be that the crime for which he wished to do 
penance was the murder of a woman who 
loved him; yes—and it may be that we 
shall find her body behind that wall back 
yonder.” 

“ Alive?” asked Creel, almost in a whisper. 

“Rubbish!” said Davis, impatiently. 
“As dead as that papier-maché fake you 
brought from New York!’ 

“I sure hope so!” said Creel, devoutly. 
“Go ahead.” 

“That's all, I think,” said Davis; “except 
that there is a possibility we may find the 


then painted with acare and cunning which 
mace its life-likeness, seen thus in the shadow 
at least, simply startling. And this effect 
was enormously heightened by the wide- 
open, staring eyes — made, so Davis said, 
of mother-of pearl, with pupils of jet. The 
way they shimmered in the light was posi- 
tively uncanny. 

The breast and shoulders were covered 
by a broad, jeweled necklace, quite wonder- 
fully painted, and below it on the breast 
lay what looked like a snake and a vulture. 
A pair of closed wings, in full gilt, were 
folded about the body as though to protect 
it, and below the wings, down the sides of 
the coffin as far as I could see; ran an inscrip- 
tion which it was evident Davis was panting 
to translate. 

“What do you make of it?” asked Creel, 
at last. “Is it really the fellow you thought 
it was?” 

“It is Sekenyen-Ré beyond a doubt,” 
answered Davis quickly. “See — here is 
his cartouche — he is wearing the double 
crown of upper and lower Egypt — the 
ureeus and the vulture are the sacred sym- 
bols of sovereignty over the two lands. These 
figures beneath his feet are his guardian 
gods — Amon-Ré, Ka and Osiris. I have 
never seen a more beautiful case. We 
must lift it out, so that I can get to work 
on that inscription.” 

“For heaven’s sake, man,” Creel pro- 
tested, “don’t start anything like that to- 
night! You'll kill yourself! Besides, it’s 
way past dinfer-time.” 

I could tell by the way Davis looked at 
the coffin that he would willingly forego din- 
ner and sleep and everything else for the 
opportunity to study it; but again reason 
triumphed over impulse. 

“You're right,” he said. “I'll get it over 
to the tent tomorrow. Then I can work 
at it in the evenings;” and, with the help of 
the natives, he slid the heavy covering-slab 
back into place, and nodded to them that 
they might go. They scampered along the 
passage with the alacrity of men who knew 
they had been working overtime. 

“TI don’t suppose it was really necessary 
to put that cover back,” said Davis; “but 
I like to be on the safe side. It is just pos- 
sible that one of the natives might be tempted 
to break into the coffin and steal whatever's 
inside it. He couldn’t get away with it, of 
course, but he might do a lot of damage. 
Now it’s safe,” and with a last look around, 
he picked up his torch and led the way 
along the passage. 

“You will have to tear this wall down 
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before you can get that coffin out.” 
Creel, as we came to the narrow entra 

“Yes; I'll set some men at it first t 
in the morning,” and Davis flashed his light 
over the wall and across the vaulted ceilin 

“ow ’ g. 
_ “Won t there be danger of the roof com- 
ing down? 

. a don’t think so. The wall was put in 
the last thing, after the coffin had been 
sealed up in the sarcophagus, so the vaulting 
must have been built to stand without it. Of 
course the weight of the sand that js heaped 
up over it now may make a difference, but |") 
take down just enough to let the coffin past.” 

“You'll not try to bring out the sarcoph- 
agus?” 

“Oh, no; that’s too big for me to handle — 
besides, it isn’t of much value, since 
isn’t decorated. I'll turn it over to the goy. 
ernment.” 

We found it quite dark when we emerged 
from the tomb; and we hurried up the steps 
and across to the tents, where we found 
Ma Creel anxiously awaiting us. 

“IT thought you were never coming!” she 
said. “I was just) going to send after you,” 

“Nothing wrong, is there?” asked Creel. 
“How is the Princess? Did she wake up?” 

“No,” said Ma Creel; “she didn’t wake up 
—she just turned over and went to sleep.” 

“But she was asleep.” . 

“No, she wasn’t — it wasn’t sleep — and 
it wasn’t a faint. I know — I've seen too 
many women in faints. It was something 
different — more serious. But she’s sleep- 
ing now, like a log.” 

“What was it* happened?” asked Davis, 
who had been listening closely. “ You didn't 
tell me anything ——” 

“T didn’t think of it,” said Creel. “Mle 
Roland had some hard scenes, this after- 
noon, and played them magnificently, for all 
she was worth. We ended with the burying. 
alive scene—I told you yesterday, you 
know; and she played it so well, the natives 
got so worked up that they broke loose and 
tore the wall down the minute the last stone 
was in place. You must have heard th 
noise.” 

“I did,” nodded Davis; “I supposed that 
was what you were doing. I was too busy 
to look out. Well, what then?” 

“When I got through the opening, | 
found Mile. Roland in a heap on the floor 
The strain had been too much for her.” 

“Ah!” commented Davis. “And Jim- 
my — did he faint, too?” 

“Faint?” I burst in. “I should say not! 
He walked away the moment it was over, 
without waiting to see whether the girl was 
dead or alive.” 

““He had no reason to think her dead,” 
Davis commented. “But he has evidently 
got past the fainting stage.” 

“Yes, he boasts of it!” I said. “He told 
me he would never be afraid again. But | 
didn’t think him so cold-blooded ——" 

I broke off for want of the proper words 
to finish the sentence. 

“Where is he now?” asked Davis. 

“He’s in his tent,” said Ma Creel. “He 
came in about an hour ago, and went into 
the tent without saying a word, and I havent 
seen him since. I suppose he’s asleep.” 

“Go and see, Billy,” said Creel, and ina 
minute I was at Jimmy’s bedside. 

He had thrown himself on his cot without 
removing even his shoes, and lay on his 
back with his hands behind his head and his 
ankles crossed. His eyes were closed and 
he was breathing with a slow, deep regularity 
which told of profound slumber. 

“He’s sleeping like a log,” I reported. 

“And you say Mlle. Roland is sleeping, 
too?” asked Davis. 

“She’s sleeping .as though sli would 
never wake up,” Ma Creel answered. “Great 
deep breaths, as regular as clock-work. 

“And she didn’t come ut of her faint’ 
She didn’t say anything. ” 

“Not a word; she didn’t even open het 


Said 
nee 
hing 


eyes. I was sitting right there bathing her 
forehead, when all at once she seemed to 
relax; then she stretched out and crosse 
her ankles and put her hands behind het 
head, and went off to sleep — What © 
heaven’s name is the matter now, Billy! 


“Why,” I stuttered, “why, that’s just 
the way Jimmy is sleeping — ankles crossed, 
hands behind his head ——” : 

“Well, what of it?” Creel broke in, with 
what seemed to be quite unnecessary ‘ iolence. 
“Didn't you ever hear of anybody sleeping 
like that before? I'm tired’ of these hys 
terics! Let’s have dinner; I'm_ neatly 
starved!” and he stalked way to the tent. 

I remember thinking, as I looked after 
him, that he wasn’t so very far from hys 
terics himself. 


| To be continued | 
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Pure Fuel and Your Car 
A Turning-Point in the Automobile Industry 


by Waldemar Kaempffert 


ETAL though it is, an automobile 
M engine is strangely human. It actu- 
ally breathes. Deprive it of its 
oxygen and it stops. Take it up a high 
mountain and it finds the same difficulty that 
fects you When you try to fill your lungs 


aie 
with ir. 
Oxygen alone will not keep a man alive; 
» alone will not keep an engine in 
You need fuel — bread, meat, and 
dis (An automobile engine needs fuel. 
It so happens that Nature provided you with 
. for the breathing of oxygen and with 
, separate stomach for the consumption of 
fuel; but in an automobile engine, lungs and 
stomach comprise a single organism. If you 
; simply constructed as an automobile 


OXxVe 


mot 


lung 


wert 

eng the doctors in the human garages 
that we call hospitals could repair you much 
more easily than is now possible when that 
spi lug heart of yours misses fire. Be- 
cause vou happen to be more complicated 
than an engine, do not fall into the error of 
imagining that the fuel of an automobile can 
be adulterated with any more impunity than 
vour canned vegetables. 

Now. the fuel of an engine, which, as you 
know. is called gasoline, is not what it was 
ten vears ago. It is being adulterated, not 
maliciously but as a matter of sheer necessity. 
There is not enough of the kind of gasoline 
that used to be sold ten years ago to feed the 
three and one-half million pleasure cars now 


in he oil refiner has had to resort to a 
kind of adulteration. He tells you so quite 
frank! Either the automobile manufac- 
turers must curtail the number of cars that 
they now produce in such prodigious quanti- 
ies. ou must content yourself with a fuel 
that infit for consumption in the cars of 
{ Since there is but one choice, you buy 
iquid that goes by the name of gasoline 
hut that has not the properties demanded 
‘ ngine. 

i) iis should be so follows from the very 

fanengine. The gasoline must vola- 
»2 Vapor; that vapor must be mixed 
efinite amount of air and thus con- 
nto an explosive; the mixture must 
¢ ignited at the proper moment; the result- 
ant explosion, which is nothing more or less 
stantaneous combustion of the fuel- 
vapor, drives the pis- 


with extraordinary rapidity—even in the 
coldest weather. The automobile engines 
and carbureters of today were invented by 
men who relied on that rapid vaporization. 
No other liquid fuel will vaporize with the 
astonishing readiness of gasoline; and that is 
why only gasoline will answer in the engines 
of today. But the fuel that is now sold is not 
gasoline of the kind that the automobile 
requires. It is heavier; it does not vaporize 
readily enough. The carbureter cannot 
perform its proper function of supplying the 
right kind of mixture to the sucking engine. 
That mixture should not be all air at one 
time and all fuel vapor at another. And yet 
something akin to that takes place now that 
real gasoline is but a mere name. 

This matter of vaporization is so all-im- 
portant that I must drive home what it 
means as forcefully as I can. The air of the 
room in which you are sitting as you read 
this article is capable of absorbing a certain 
quantity of water. Take a pitcher of water 
and throw it into the air. The water merely 
splashes upon the floor; very little of it has 
been absorbed by the air. Soak a large piece 
of cheese-cloth in the same quantity of water 
and expose the cloth to the air of the room. 
In perhaps half an hour the cloth is dry; the 
air of the room has absorbed it. An automo- 
bile wants its liquid fuel supplied not by the 
pitcherbut by thecheese-clothmethod. It can- 
not altogether receive it thus because the gaso- 
line of today does not vaporize fast enough. 

Consider what is demanded by the engine. 
Your lungs require about 575 cubic inches of 
air every minute. At a speed of twenty miles 
an hour, a modern high-speed engine requires 
about 105,600 cubic inches a minute. In a 
single minute, then, that immense volume of 
air must be charged with a sufficient quantity 
of vapor; what is more, vapor and fuel must 
be intimately mixed in that exceedingly short 
interval of time. Moreover, most of the gaso- 
line now sold would not vaporize in weeks at or- 
dinary temperatures. You can see, now, can’t 
you, whya very rapidly vaporizing fuel is so es- 
sential? Nowonder, then, that someof the fuel 
is breathed dropwise into the engine; no won- 
derthatsome of it doesnot explode; no wonder 
that the engine is not delivering its full power. 

What is this vapor of gasoline that we 

must have if a perfect 
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Truck in Business,” issued 

the Automobile Depart- 
ment of McClure’s, and writ- 
ten by Waldemar Kaempffert, 
It will be sent 
business man 
who will write to the Automo- 
bile Department of McClure’s 
on his business stationery. 
This booklet is unlike any- 
thing ever before published 
and may be worth thousands of 
dollars to your house. 
for a copy today, addressing 
your letter to the McClure 
Automobile Department, 25 
West 44th Street, New York. 


They A NEW booklet, “ The Motor 
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be formed with air? 
An answer of a kind is 
given by the perfume 
atomizer. Squeeze the 
bulb and the perfume 
streams out in a fra- 
grant mist, readily 
absorbed by the at- 
mosphere. It is in real- 
ity composed of very 
small drops. The au- 
tomobile wants its fuel 
not in such drops but 
in exceedingly fine par- 
ticles. The drier and 
finer the vapor, the 
more intimate the 
mixture with air. It is 
evident that billions of 
fine particles will float 
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Gasoline is 
f kerosene now. A goat can eat 
pape ou can’t. He has the right kind of 
for the digestion of that diet; you 
Suppose that you were asked to 
You would have to acquire a new 
or starve. The automobile must 
ped with a new contrivance for va- 
ind feeding the fuels of today — 
Pessih' with an entirely new type of pro- 
Pulsive mechanism. In truth, we are on the 

| of a remarkable development in 


eat p r. 


nobile. The vehicle of less than 
hiv hence will bear some outward 
~ ce to the automobile of today; but 
's Infernal economy will be radically differ- 
ent 1e engineer must invent for it new 
lungs and a new stomach. 
oa why this must be so when you 
isle: what the vaporization of a fuel 
“tans. Every liquid evaporates. Ponds 
ee nd oils become thick and gummy on 
posure to the air. Real gasoline evaporates 


of air that is sucked 
in by an engine; heavy particles will settle 
by their own weight and form drops of per- 
ceptible size. 

Old-fashioned gasoline vaporized with uni- 
formity. It vaporized completely and read- 
ily. But the fuel that now goes by the name 
gasoline is not a uniform mixture. It is 
composed of a liquid which is partly gaso- 
line and therefore floats away as a vapor 
easily and partly kerosene, which is much 
heavier and which must be subjected to a 
higher temperature before it vaporizes. In- 
deed most gasolines are even more complex 
in structure. 

This hybrid fuel that we call gasoline 
vaporizes very unevenly. That part of it 
which is real gasoline evaporates quickly. 
Left behind are the heavier constituents 
which are utterly unsuitable for the automo- 
bile-of today. 

It goes without saying that automobile and 
carbureter manufacturers slaved over this 
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Donce Brortvers 
ROADSTER 


All the qualities which you look 
for in roadster design and con- 


There is generous room for the 


at the most comfortable anzle. 
The luggage space is extra large. 
The car is steady on the road at 


Roadster or Touring Car, 
Coupe or Sedan, $1265. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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$835. In Canada, $1185. 
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Why risk the burn- 
ing and overcuring 
of your tubes in the 


1917 A. A. S. Co. 

vulcanizer? Two cents’ worth of Tire-Doh 
will make a perfect repair and leave that 
part stronger and better than the rest. 





_Tire-Doh not only makes easy repairs but also 
difficult ones impossible with other methods. 

Not a Tire Filler—but a rubber compound that 
becomes a permanent part of the tube. Proved by 
7 years’ success. 750,000 users last year. 

Also plugs up cuts, holes and sand blisters in 
casings. Doubles their life in many instances. 





Only Tire-Doh and your fin- 
gers required to repair punc- 
tures, blow-outs, tears, etc. 

50c and $1.00 
aSiaceraie pete pes: te, 
us your r’s name if be cannot 
Made and Guaranteed by 

ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO. 

665 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





° 
Brings the Pedal to Your Foot 
Pedex, the adjustable pedal extension, means 
safe driving—and comfort. For shorter legs 
you should have longer pedals on the clutch 
and brake. ‘Pedex eliminates cushions, pro- 
vides proper leverage,clamps on back of pedals 
and does not interfere 
with their use. 

Free Ten Days’ Trial 
Price, $5.00 per set 

State make, model 

and year of car when 
ordering. 

AMERICAN CAR ACCESSORIES CO 

570 West 21st Street, New York 
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In Business 


is the title of a new booklet 
issued by the McClure Automo- 
bile Department. Read the par- 
agraph in the little frame on this 
page and then obey your next 
impu'se. 
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RAT LORN 
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problem as soon as it became apparent that 
the demand for a highly volatile fuel was far 
greater than the supply. Since heat aids the 
vaporization of all liquids (you know what 
happens to water in a kettle on a stove) 
efforts have been made to solve the problem 
eithes by heating the air supply or by heating 
the intake manifold. Something has been 
done in the way of straightening the passages 
through which the mixture of vapor and air 
must travel before redching the engine; for 
it has been found that sharp corners tend to 
separate the heavy gasoline particles from the 
lighter in a journey that takes but a fraction 
of a second. 

No automobile manufacturer will claim 


Mr. Kaempffert will be glad to answer automobile questions that readers of McClure’s may ask. This service is free. 


Kaempffert cannot give his opinion of well-known cars or pass upon the merits of competing products. 


that he is quite satisfied with these attempts 
at adapting the engine of yesterday to the 
fuel of today. Indeed, he views the fuel situ- 
ation with alarm. The unvaporized fuel that 
finds its way into the cylinder collects into 
small puddles and drops down into the crank- 
case, where it mingles with the lubricating oil. 
Since kerosene — for kerosene is an important 
element in these latter-day fuels — dissolves 
the oil, it is difficult to lubricate the engine 
properly; and that means scratched and scored 
cylinders with attendant heavy repair bills. 
It is hard to change a, standardized prod- 
uct. New York was the last great city of the 
United States to adopt electric lights and 
electric street cars. ‘The change from gas to 


current, from horses and cables to electricity, 
involved the expenditure of many millions. 
It is but natural that a highly standardized 
industry such as that of making motor cars 
should resist a revolution. Sooner or later 
it must yield. 

What a rich opportunity is here presented! 
Fortunes have been made out of new horns, 
new forms of tires, new transmissions, new 
demountable rims, new shock absorbers, new 
headlight dimmers. But all these inventions 
will be as nothing, all the riches that have 
been piled up by the inventors of ingenious 
accessories will be out-dazzled by the wealth 
to be made by the man or the company that 
meets the situation boldly. Who will give 
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us the automobile of the future? And what 
will be the mechanism of that vehicle? Will 
it be driven by a steam engine with a boiler 
heated by a kerosene or oil-burner? Or by an 
engine similar to those marvelous machines 
that drive submarines across the ocean — 
machines in which no carbureter at all j; 
used, and in which the air is so highly com. 
pressed that when a little oil is squirted into 
the cylinder, it is vaporized and burnt with 
explosive rapidity? Or by an engine fed with 
a mixture prepared not by a carbureter by 
by some apparatus which will not only heat 
the fuel, however heavy it may be, but also 
mechanically atomize it? Or, must we 
abandon oil fuels entirely and adopt alcohol: 


But it must be understood that, for obvious reasons, Mr. 
He will give the names of manufacturers of different types of cars and 


accessories, leaving the final selection to the reader himself. With technical questions on the maintenance and operation of an automobile, the reader is given the greatest latitude. 
The monthly automobile articles must do more than simply provide interesting reading matter. They must set you thinking — set you to asking questions. They must be of help to you. 
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“No wonder it won't, with only four cyl- 
inders!"’ Rosie cried scornfully. “Herman 

what shall I do!” 

Herman tried to think what she could do 
He hailed two big cars, passing in succes- 
sion, hoping one of the drivers would take 
Rosie to her town, two miles farther on 
But they sailed snobbishly by. Nor did any 
other cars pass in that direction; they all 
seemed going toward the beach! 

Herman climbed behind the steering wheel, 
glum. The occupants of some of the big 
cars flying beachward, pleasure bent, flung 
taunts about cheap roadsters that got in 
the way, instead of keeping to side roads 
where they belonged or to the sidewalks! 
Herman ‘most bit his lips through in morti- 
fication 

“It's a wonder you wouldn't get a decent 
ear!” Rosie exploded “Do we have to sit 
here all night? Do vou know I'm losing a 
date with Max Finkelstein?” 

“Keep still about that Finkelstein feller!” 
Herman cried, his patience at anend. “That 
loafer! . Do you think J wanta sit here? Do 
vou know T7| got not dates, no, but bus’- 
ness? Why should J care about your dates 

did J make ‘em?” 

Rosie began to cry, softly. Herman’s anger 
therefore abated as suddenly as it had arisen. 
He compassionately slipped his thick arm 
about her quaking shoulders and drew her 
( lose to his side. She rested her he ad against 
his shoulder, much as a child might. 

“Ah, Rosie, don't ery,” he whispered 
“Rosie, I love vou, that’s all. That's why 
I got so mad. It drives me crazy to think 
about vou and this Max.” 

Rosie pulled her hand free and dabbed 
her eyes with a tiny ball of embroidered and 
perfumed linen. An approaching headlight 
glared with a high-power mockery, a whirr 
sounded at their side, a long, sleek car nosed 
sneakingly up and stopped with a sort of 
gasp, and Rosie sprang altogether out of 
Herman's embrace A swivel searchlight, 
attached to the windshield of the big ma- 
chine, focused its beam impudently into Her- 


mans car It completely dispelled the 
shadow, in which Hlerman and Rosie had 
been reclining, beneath the low shed of the 


roadster. Herman blinked. Rosie hid her 
face. Max Finkelstein leaned over from his 
seat at the wheel of his twelve and peered 
down at them 

“Ah, there you are, Rosie!” Max cried 
“We almost thought our little friend and 
playmate had given us the stand up Was 
anvbody hurt? 

Hurt? 

“Yes. Looks like a smash up or some- 
thing! Max grinned 

\ chorus of laughter from several young 
fellows and girls, piled in the tonneau of 
Max's twelve, succeeded his words with an 
effect much like the echoing ha-has of a 
group of “girlies” after the speech of almost 
any one of the principals in almost any mu- 
Sit il comedy 

“You going to break vour date with us, 
Rosie?” Max quer d in a harshe r voice 

Rosie gave a nervous little laugh, shook 
her head without looking up, and stepped 
from Herman's four-cylinder into Max's 
twelve-cylinder, one of the fellows opening 
the tonneau door and handing her in. With 
a parting chorus of ha-has, the party disap- 
peared toward the beach joy -riders! Nest- 


ling between two white-flanneled rah-rah 
boys in the deep rear seat, Rosie flung a 
final glance back at Herman, tears still shin- 


ing in her big eyes. Something swelled into 
Herman's throat, his head sagged forward 
on his arms, against the four’s steering wheel, 
and he sobbed. 


Poets, prosers and— with an even more 
authentic voice — commonplace incidents of 
life often remind us of time's one bad habit; 
but those who either work hard or play hard 
need no reminder of how fleet it can be. For 
them it just goes! 

The end of the summer loomed near for 
Herman Lichtman and Rosie Kirschbaum 
before either of them realized that the fam- 
ily calendar had been torn off up to “Sep- 
tember.” And it was only because Herman 
had worked hard and Rosie had played 
hard. 

The Bijou was a success “from the word 
0,” and, elated, Herman doubled his ener- 
ies, setting his mind doggedly to the new 
ambition of establishing a chain of theatres 
across Long Island. Denied one goal, Rosie, 
he set up a new ene, power. 

When the Bijou was under censtruction 
in the spring, Herman had intended to rent 
the spacious hall atop the building to some 
restaurateur, but finding no tenant he under- 
took a scheme of his own. In July he opened 
the Bijou Roof, cabaret and restaurant. He 
installed a polished dance floor and numer- 
ous tables, maroon, velvet hangings and ma- 
roon silk-shaded lights; he opened a roofless 
balcony, with single tables in alcoves, at the 
front of the restaurant, overlooking the surf; 
and he broke full length windows bordered 
with hanging flower gardens along the sides 
of the big room, to make it more invitingly 
airy. Te engaged a large rag-time orchestra 
of darkies, and set up the young fellow, Louis, 
as manager, Louis having proven the degree 
of his effic 1enNcy with the Bijou theatre down- 
stairs. 

All these things added to Herman’s per- 
sonal activities, his eyes grew worn and tired 
from sleepless nights, and a few hairs turned 
gray. But the upshot of it all was that Her- 
man, before long, had to readjust the size of 
his bank book to the size of his account and 
he did not take out a smaller book! 


7 
- 
a 


UITE oblivious to Herman and his toiling, 

Rosie Kirschbaum spent as many sleep- 
less nights as he, though without like results. 
Slender as she was, Rosie could dance until 
three in the morning and be quite as fresh 
as ever next forenoon. A little splashing in 
the tub, a little powder, a bit of fluffy ma- 
terial called a dress, and the trick was done! 
She was again the same black-eyed flower, 
sweet and charming as the day before. Her 
endless vivacity can be styled only as 
“pep.” 

Rosie spent so much on hats and clothes 
that Mrs. Kirschbaum began to complain. 

“Soon we won't have no money left, 
Rosie,” she said. 

“Well, I sirmvly got to have clothes if I 
wanta break into society!” Rosie retorted. 
“Do you think Max never gets sick of the 
same hats and things all the time? Ah, ma, 
be reas nable!” 

“But, Rosie, not such dear ones!” 

“Say, ma — you can't get away with it! 
They know the difference. They think I'm 
a swell, Max's crowd does. Why? Because 
I dress good — that’s why. I must stay 
with his bunch or I have no chance of getting 
anywhere a-tall!”’ 

“You and your tvelf cylinder friends! 
Yes, I want that my Rosie should marry 





good, but not that you should spend all 
your papa — Olov-Hasholom — left! . . . Ah 
vell!” And with that Mrs. Kirschbaum re- 
signed her protest. 

In September the Bijou Roof, grown now 
to be the place of real distinction at the beach 
—the young fellow, Louis, appreciating the 
advertising value of the word “exclusive” 
— held a gala night to celebrate the begin- 
ning of its last week of the season. 

Rosie Kirschbaum packed off in Max Fink- 
elstein’s twelve-cylinder, crowded as usual, 
to attend the Bijou celebration. 

Before the evening had been half spent, 
Rosie was the liveliest little person in the 
liveliest little circle in the liveliest place on 
the beach. Hilarity, abandon, cigarette 
smoke, powdered flesh and painted, wine, 
dress suits and silk stockings (not to forget 
the cavortings of Louis’s twelve big cabaret 
acts!) were the order of the evening. 

When the event of the program, a dance 
contest, was heralded, the orchestra struck 
up a lively one-step and Max Finkelstein, 
with a lean, almost snaky gracefulness, caught 
Rosie to him and whirled her out among 
the number of couples who had presumed so 
much as to exhibit their terpsichorean skill 
before the throng of rare critics gathered at 
the tables round about. 

Rosie swayed in faultless rhythm to each 
new step inte which Max fell; the orchestra 
blended from jaunty one-step to voluptuous 
fox-trot, to dreamy waltz, and back to jaunty 
one-step, and they blended with it, a con- 
cert of motion. At length the lights died 
and Rosie, fluffy and alluring, and Max, cor- 
rect, serene and as smooth-running as his 
twelve-cylinder, were dancing about the floor 
alone, swooping, pausing, running, hesitat- 
ing — like a bee as it slips from one blossom 
to another — followed by a liquid shaft of 
light which sharply accentuated their every 
movement. One face back in the dark was 
more happily transfixed than any other in 
the Bijou Roof; and that face was Herman 
Lichtman’s. 

The lights flashed up, the music stopped, 
and amid uproarious applause, Rosie hugged 
the big silver cup which the young fellow, 
Louis, manager of the Bijou Roof, presented 
to her with a bow and a flourish. She took 
it to their table and Max ordered wine to 
fill it. As it went the eager round of his 
parasitical friends, Max and Rosie slipped 
out front to the deserted balcony, where a 
tender night zephyr was drifting in with the 
line of droning surf. 

“Great stuff, eh, Max,” Rosie exclaimed. 
“Some dance. Isn't it a dandy cup?” 

Max puffed fiercely at a cigarette. Un- 
answered, Rosie gazed down the shimmering 
path of moonlight along the surface of the 
Atlantic. To Rosie, Max was a problem in 
which the quantity z was still unknown. 
Sometimes Max seemed repulsively bad — 
sometimes he was just bad — and sometimes 
he wasn’t half bad a-tall! He was tolerable, 
anyhow. And wasn’t he a kind, substantial, 
influential, if peculiar, part of the very life 
which she craved — the life? 

“We return to town in another week,” 
Max announced curtly. “Will you be liv- 
ing in town this winter, Rosie?” 

**No.” 

“Why?’’ 

“Can't. Costs too much.” 

“Too bad. Wish you could.” 

Max thought, smoking stiffly, watching 
the couples drift along the boardwalk, di- 
rectly below. Presently he spoke again. 


“How much money could you strape up 
— now — tomorrow?” 

“T don’t know, why?” 

“T’ve got a good tip on the market. You 
could make enough to move to New York 
I want you in town this winter, Rosie.” 

“Want me?” 

“Sure. Wake up, Rosie — don’t you see?” 
His eyes reflected the moonlight with a curi- 
ous glint. 

“Max — I’m thick!” 

“Oh, well —if you want me to put it nice 
and poetical — I love you!” 

“Oh!” 

“How much can you get?” 

“Why I guess we got about five thousand 
in the bank. Ma wouldn’t let me touch 
that—we never do. We live by the old store 
— except when I get a dress or something.” 

“Get her to let you have it, Rosie. Bor- 
row it — take it— anything. I guarantee 
I'll more than double it in a week or two. 
It’s a sure fire tip. Then I guess you could 
live in New York all right, eh?” 

“Suppose it shouldn’t work — then we're 
penniless.” 

“Rosie; if — it — don’t — work; then I'll 
marry you!” He bent over and brushed a 
kiss across her cheek. 

“Max!” Rosie’s voice rang happy. She 
glanced up shyly and said: “Suppose it does 
work!” 

“Then we won't bother! 
of getting married? I love you 
enough!” 

“Max Finkelstein! Is that so!” Rosie 
jumped up, indignant. She glanced down 
at Max, a troubled expression in her eyes. 
Then she went inside. 

Max arose, too, and leaned his tall being 
against the balcony rail, his slender hands 
twiddling the tails of his dress coat. He 
stared out over the beach, his lips drawn 
into a peculiar grin which made his insipid 
mustache point wickedly up at the ends. 

On the way back to their now boisterous 
party, Rosie collided with Herman Licht- 
man, rising from a lonely table near the 
wall. It was the first time that she had 
ever seen him in evening clothes. ‘The effect 
was pleasing. 

“Why, Herman, stranger!” she said. “All 
dressed up!” 

“Ah, Rosie! 
derful!” 

“Aren't you lost, Herman — up here 50 
late?” 

“Lost!” Herman grinned good-naturedly 
“Say, can’t a man come into his own place 
once for a high-ball? This is my place, 
Rosie.” 

“Herman! I knew about the theatre down- 


What's the sense 
- that’s 


I saw you dan Won- 


stairs. This, too? Then — then t/t cup! 
got — it came from you, Herman’ Thanks 
—-so much.” 

Herman raised a hand, a modes! gesture 


“Don’t talk about Rosie 
I'm ily too 


of restraint. 
Not me — the management. 


glad because it was you the judg picked 
out. You was some gr-r-and, Rosie — floatin 
around. . . . Rosie — one week left. Dont 
it go fast! Soon I suppose Max Finkelstem 
will move back to New York?” 

“Yes — in a couple of weeks.” 

“Then maybe I'll have some chance to 5° 
you some more? Maybe you won't be %° 
busy in society, Rosie?” ; 

Rosie looked at Herman with an expr 


sion akin to pity. : a 
“TI guess I'll live in New York this winter, 
Herman.” 
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McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


“Huh? New York? Ain’t that kind of 


expensive: —_ 
“Max says he will invest for us.’ 


. ‘Look 0 vit for them brokers, Rosie,” 
man warned, Shaking his head gravely. 
be loses Your money— 
“Tt won't matter.” 

“Your mama, Rosie! It does matter! Rosie 
if you should lose, don’t forget I'm always 
ke care of you and her.” 


Her- 
“If 





ot 

; git storedat him, her eyeswide. “Herm! 
You're awful good! Bu— but Max says he 
«ill marry me if my stock don’t go up!” 

Herman awkwardly passed his chubby 

ad across his brow. Max Finkelstein, com- 
ng in from the baleony, spied Rosie standing 
with Herman. 

“Dance, Rosie?” he called. 

And R was in his arms, gliding about 

floor. Herman sighed and walked slowly 
tween thie tables to the office, to confabu 

with the young fellow, Louis, and there 

ool the pain of his heart by the chink of the 
evening's receipts. 

The next morning Rosie approached her 
other concerning Max’s offer. 

“We'll get rich quick, mama!”’ she summed 


yp after a hasty explanation. 
“That t the way you get rich — quick! 


Whoever got rich quick eg-cept a tief?” 

“Mar i thief!” 

“[ didn't say so! That’s different again. 
He's a broker. We couldn’t do it, Rosie. 
Suppose the stock market should go down? 
Then we ive noting!” 

“Then Max will marry me. He said so 
Jast night. 

“Marry you! Max Finkelstein marry my 
Rosie? Ah what luck!” 

“Will you, then?” 

“We'll see.” 

Mrs. Kirschbaum fished a leather covered 


bank book from a deep pocket in her black 


underskirt, and adjusted her glasses with ag- 
gravating care. 

“Let's see now — September der zweiter — 
September der sechster. My, how we spent 


money for clothes that that Max wouldn’t get 
sick of! Here we are: September tvelft’ — 
day before yesterday. Balance: seven t’ou- 
sand, five hundred, seventy-eight dollars, und 


six cents!” She looked slowly up at Rosie. 
“Are you sure Max has a good tip, Rosie?” 

“Sure, ma. Max says we'll double in two 
weeks,” 

“Sosoon! And if it goes down, he marries 
you, nic? Rosie, you have a head like 
your pap Olov-Hasholom. Ah, a tvelf- 
vlinder auto! Take the book— go to the 
ik — take out five t’ousand — give it Max. 
Then so hel p me I don’t care how that stock 
market moves!’ Mrs. Kirschbaum’s knobby 


and trem \ d slightly as she tendered the 
ink book to Rosie. 

\ week later, after a period of suspended 
hopes, Max Finkelstein’s twelve-cylinder 
stopped before the bungalow. Max walked 
ito the house, quite undisturbed. He care- 
essly handed Rosie a check, at which she 
glanced and turned white. It was made pay- 
ible to herself, for fifteen thousand dollars! 

“Your five thousand returned and profits,” 
Max said quietly. “It went up, as you see.” 
Max! Oh!  Fif-teen thou-sand! 

look!” 

hbaum sat heavily into a chair, 

rcheeks flushed by a rapid pulse, the check 
‘aking between her fingers. 
! Ve are rich! Mister Finkelstein, 

ire so sood te invest us like this! Rosie, 
take the ck. Tm afraid. It’s so much. 
You take care od our money now, huh, 


e end of that week the Kirsch- 
ow was closed and Rosie and 
rT mot were settled in an apartment 
 \iverside Drive, in a small fur- 
uished a nent which Rosie selected with 
e kind of — Max Finkelstein. 


[)' RIN\* the winter, Max showed Rosie 

SOI ings about New York which 
ves. For one thing, she learned 
that “money” is the pass- 
» al it if you’ve got it you can go 
\ | do anything. Although the 
ssipatic f the summer had not told on 
', by the time that March had roared in 


by h lion, Rosie had a raspy little 

‘@h loud in her chest and she was not 
: a u e of health naps and breakfasts 
Max hod become a fixture in the little 
spartmer Mrs. Kirschbaum had already 
ae to at him as a son-in-law. Rosie 
;. _° “Wclve-eylinder had grown into fast 
wendship nd everywhere she went in it 
. apa sure to go, tucked close beside her 
in the wid 


rear seat. Rosie and Max had 
r always, whether it was on a 


} ‘ 
“CCD toget hy. 


shopping trip downtown, or to the Metro- 
politan Opera House or a big Broadway the- 
atre to see the funny footed movie comedian. 
They had danced together at Checktor’s, the 
Biltoria and at the daringly wild NewYear’s 
ball of that energetic matron, Mrs. Hamilton 
La Richesse! 

Rosie and Max stayed at home one rainy 
night in March, because Rosie’s cough was 
worse than usual. Mrs. Kirschbaum had 
discreetly retired. Rosie and Max attempted 
double solitaire, drifting into the construc- 
tion of card houses. Then they sprawled on 
a deep-cushioned davenport which was backed 
up against the library table, and looked at 
the actresses and wounded soldiers in a pic- 
torial weekly. Max smoked. The evening 


was to these two gadabouts as water is to a~ 


drunkard. 
““Gee — this cough is fierce. 
me soon!” said Rosie. 


Denver for 


Max smiled faintly, his thin face resuming | 


its natural lines too quickly. He rubbed at 
his insipid mustache nervously. 

“Too much city, Resie. We'll soon be 
going to the country again and you'll get 
nice and fat.” 

“This summer we'll have some fun. 
all my money ; 

Max moved closer to Rosie, interrupting 
her vapid statement with an expression re- 
motely similar to that of a dog suddenly 
pricking up its ears. “Money!” he said. 
“That's just eg-zactly what I want to talk 
about, Rosie. Have you got much left?” 

“Much! I only spent — let’s see — less 
than three thousand.” 

“*Say—twelve thousand left!’’ Max moist- 
ened his crimson lips. “Rosie — Id like to 
see you have a real fortune, in case maybe 
something should happen so I couldn’t marry 
you. Then you'd always be fixed. I could 
get it for you, too. I got the tip that’s goin’ 
to clean up for Finkelstein and son!” 

““Ha-en’t I got enough? I don’t want to 
buy a bank or something! Max — are you 
sick? What’s the matter?” 

Max lighted a fresh cigarette from the 
burnt end in his stained fingers and tried to 
suppress an excitement. 

“* Nothing — it isn’t me,” he said smoothly. 
“But you can’t always tell what will happen, 
Rosie. You don’t always want to be de- 
pendent on some man, do you, Rosie? This 
is a real live tip — no little paper stock like 
that other one. This is a big ammunition 
stock! Get in on it, Rosie!” 

“It sure does sound good to be real rich. 
You advise me to, Max?” 

“Sure, go ahead!” 

Rosie got him her pass book, one issyed 
by a large New York bank which Max had 
recommended to her. Its balance stood, 
$12,205.73. 

“T could make it a flyer and give you the 
twelve. Maybe I'd better use less, though.” 

“Rosie — use all you can! The more, the 
more you'll make. Here Rosie, write a check 
for twelve thousand,” he prompted, offering 
his fountain pen to her. 

Rosie found a check book in the table 
drawer and scratched off a check for $12,000, 
and then signed a personal voucher. Max 
stuffed them into his vest pocket. He arose 
hastily. 

“T’ve got to be going, Rosie.” 

“What's the matter with you tonight? 
Why are you so nervous?” 

“Nothing’s the matter.” 

Rosie’s fingers closed about his hand. 
“*Max,” she said, “I’m afraid. I shouldn't 
do it. Mama isn’t so well and if I lost it 
would almost kill her. She trusted it to me, 
and it’s all we got beside the two thousand 
in that bank out on Long Island — which 
wouldn’t be anything a-tall for us two. 
Give me the check, Max, please.” 

Max sat himself beside her again. 

“It’s all right, dearest. The same thing 
holds good as last fall.” He paused, tight- 
ening his mouth to a line. He gazed at the 
yellow silk shade of the mahogany floor lamp 
which stood behind Rosie’s black hair and 
white face. The ring on his thin forefinger 
bit into her hand. “If it don’t go—no 
matter what happens — we'll get married — 
and a 

“And what? What’s the matter, Max?” 

“Nothing. Maybe we'll live happy ever 
after — who could tell?” 

Max unexpectedly smothered Rosie in his 
arms, kissed her again and again, and hurried 
out. 

“*Goo’b — good night! Rosie dear,” he said. 

“Tm afraid,” Rosie murmured. 

Rosie’s cough and the rain kept her in- 
doors the whole of the next three long and 
nervous days, and Mrs. Kirschbaum’s chat- 
tering drove her nearly to distraction. She 
worried about Max. And above all she 
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Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 
Equipped with Modico An- 
astigmat lens, F7.5, $18.50; 
with Ansco Anastigmat 
lens, F6.3, in Extraspeed 
Bionic shutter, $27.50. 
Other Ansco Cameras, 


and sharp. 





cheap lens. 














A turn of the thumb gets the 
picture sharp and clear, 





The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 






The owner of an Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 
2 never apologizes for the pictures it takes. 


Be the day sunshiny or cloudy, this ef- 
ficient little camera snaps the events as they 
occur,and turns out pictures that are clear 


It is the smallest and lightest 


si camera made to take 2% x 3 pictures. 


The micrometer focusing device is an 
exclusive Ansco feature without which an 
anastigmat lens would be no better than a 


See the different models at the Ansco 
dealer’s—or write to us for a catalog and 
specimen picture on Cyko Paper made by 
the camera illustrated. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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For the Feet ] 
To prevent skin-rubs, cal- ; 
luses, blisters, etc. Just the \ 
\ thing for the man in khaki. ] 
) A medium sized bottle will be mailed ] 
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HIS scientific treatment removes the craving |) 
for liquor and drugs and renews health 
and = pe en Administered by specially 


trained a. — confinement or 
nausea. usands of successful cases during 
36 years. Endorsement of leading Americans 
is your assurance. Both sexes treated. 

Write for confidential information to any 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 

; pba Ab; 

a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
reness stops and shortly the entire 


corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
twinge of pain. 


hard 


without a 


removes soft 


Freezon corns, 


also corns between the toes and 


corns 
hardened calluses Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 


no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
ited States or Canada. 





store in the Ll 


The Edward Wesley Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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worried about the investment. If Max had 
only told her the name of the stock, so that 
she could at least follow the quotations in 
the Wall Street edition (closing prices com- 
plete) of the evening paper. 

Two more days crawled by with their 
wretched nights of sleeplessness. "The morn- 
ing of the third, as she read the paper over 
her breakfast tray, in bed, a front page cap- 
tion bored luridly into Rosie's consciousness. 
It read: 

BARNEY FINKELSTEIN, RUINED, 
COMMITS SUICIDE 
Firm Played War Stocks Heavily and Lost 
Notorious Son Absconds 
Both To Have Been Indicted Today on 
Leak Charges 

Rosie could not finisli the newspaper story. 
Its third paragraph painted Max as black 
as the headline print, and gave a list of 
scandals with which he had been connected 
during the past five years. Great tears 
dropped from Rosie's cheeks and melted into 
her negligee. Mrs. Kirschbaum came in, red 
of eye. 


“Mama — look Max!” 

“IT know I read already Do don't 
c-ery, Rosie. How could we help it. Ach 

poor Maxie!” 

“Max! You don’t know, mama!” Rosie 


upset the tray on her bed and scrambled 
out, sobbing. “Mama, we're not rich any 
more! It’s all gone!” 

“Gott in Himmel! 
about?” 


“Max 


What are you talking 


he took all our money again to 
invest. He said we'd get married. Now 
he’s gone. If you only hadn't of given me 
charge, mama!” 

“That — tvelf-cy/inder 
Max!” Mrs Kirschbaum cried. * Rosie, was 
you crazy yet! Invest so much. Did you 
tink we want to be queens or someting? 
Now we're beggars instead, and we'll see how 
you like it. Rosie your brains are gone!” 

“Mama I thought it would be best. I 
thought we'd win!” 

“Win! [wouldn't hare such a daughter!” 

“Mama Max said we'd get married. It 
was a fifty-fifty proposition with no. chance 


good-for-not ing 


to lose!” 

“No chance! Well you did 
That Max it’s all Avs fault!” 

“IT know it is. Mama, forgive me!” 

“That Max!” 

Rosie began to cry violently 
Kirschbaum took her in her arms. “* Ne-ver 
mind, Rosie. Don't blubber like that. You 
couldn't help it, I suppose. Somehow we'll 
get on, us two.” 

And with the calm which followed the 
storm, Rosie in a steadier frame of mind 
decided that, somehow, they would get on. 
She plunged into immediate preparations for 
the prospects of an 


lose, nit? 


Finally Mrs 


a career on the stage 
old hope fulfilled 

One day she received a letter posted from 
Philadelphia. It was hastily scribbled on 
railway stationery. “‘Good-by, Rosie. For- 
give me I always was a The 
check you gave me, except your first 5000, 
was mine anyhow, because last Sept. I didn’t 
invest that 5000 at all but Pd you it back 
with 10000 of my own so I could get you in 
New York — So you see I only took what 


bad eg 


Leon Kelley is a “find.” 


for us. 


belonged to me and will pay baek 5000 
which I borrowed when I get on my feet 
again — Some day I might be back — If we 
dont ever meet dont forget I loved you. 
Max. P S— dont tell anybody or else I'll 
get caught.” 

Rosie burned the note. It helped to brace 
her determination. She would brave it alone. 
In the future Rosie Kirschbaum would be 
independent. She could dance, and sing — 
if the little raspy cough could only be gotten 
out of her chest. 

She had the Long Island bungalow reno- 
vated. With Mrs. Kirschbaum reestablished 
out there Rosie would be free to tackle her 
new profession for a goal. She aimed at 
nothing less than a Broadway flash sign, set 
up in her own name, within six months. So 
do the flights of ambition overpower reason! 


( N the day set for moving out to Long 
* Island, a spring day, Rosie ran downtown 
to pay her regular morning call at the theat- 
rical agency in Forty-second Street, with 
which she had registered. 

At the agency, one flight up, she sat at the 
head of a bench along the wall of a small 
outer office which was formed simply by the 
building of a frosted glass partition across 
the end of the office proper. At Rosie's left, 
a door, standing ajar, led into the sacred 
inner shrine. At Rosie’s right sat other ap- 
plicants in this order: first, a massive, shaggy- 
haired, cow-eyed movie actor; then, a dimin- 
utive pianist with bobbed hair @ la Washing- 
ton Square; then, a gum-chewing, peroxided 
cabaret singer with a sheaf of self-composed 
music; then, 

Two men, talking, approached the door 
at Rosie's left from inside and thus unseen. 
One voice was a booming bass, by which she 
recognized Mr. Brand, manager of the agency. 
The other voice was strangely familiar. 

“You won't forget that extra act for me 
next week, Brand?” 

“You bet not,’ the booming bass made 
reply. “By the way there is an applicant 
what you might be interested in. Single dance 
and song skit girl named Kirsch-a-baum.” 

“ Kirschbaum!” 

“Ve. New beginner and she’s a flapper! 
Cood looker, good dancer, good voice, eg-cept 
a funny cough and we gave her a tryout! 
Say that girl would make big time someday 
Til bet yeh!” 

Mr. Brand's bald head emerged from the 
door at Rosie’s left. 

“Here she is now!” boomed Mr. Brand. 
“Good morning, Miss Kirsch-a-baum! Step 
this way please, Miss Kirsch-a-baum?” 

I’ushed and excited by Mr. Brand’s un- 
st"nted praise, which she had overheard, 
Rosie “stepped this way” to meet her first 
manager 

“Here she is,” said Mr. Brand, pushing 
Rosie into the larger office. ‘“‘ Miss Kirsch- 
a-baum meet Mister Lichtman. Be with 
you in a minute; got some boobs out here to 
fix up!’ Mr. Brand closed the door. 

Herman Lichtman blinked his eyes and 
grasped Rosie's hand, forgetful of the activi- 
ties in the noisy office at his back. 

“Rosie! I can't believe myself! 
good to look at you again!” 

Rosie smiled. “Im glad to see you, too, 


It’s so 


Herman. How —hov’s the world treat- 
ing you?” 
“Great! Rosie — going acting at last?” 
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Rosie lowered her eyes. 

“Say — I read about Max. That Was t 
bad — for you, Rosie. As for Max! — tr 
Rosie — what do you want in cheap ya,. 

° er ap Vaude. 
ville? 

“T've got to, Hermie. 
you know.” 

“Oh — you lost?” 

“Yes. Not last fall. But I plunged 
and lost with Max.” 

“*And he didn’t marry you, lik 

“No.” 

“The loafer! Why don’t you 

“No—I don’t care, Herma 
— he’s gone,” 

“Rosie, let me tell you some! ting. Hos 
many theatres do you think I yot beside 
the old Palace out on Main Street which i 
now running with vaudeville every nigh 
You wouldn't believe it — three! Ths 
more beside the Palace, Rosie, and in summer 
the Bijou at the beach makes five altogether 
Besides them I'll have the Bijou Roof oper 
again and maybe [Il start a nice new road. 
house on the way down to the beach, for 
autos. Rosie, I sold the old four-cylinder 
I got a new one now —a regular touring 
car. I got a new house, too, big : nough "ae 
more people, Rosie. I only want something 
else, now. Rosie — don’t go on that stage— 
it’s rotten — it’s a bum crowd — it’s a no good 
place for a nice girl. You don’t look wi 
neither. You need a good rest in the country 
and nice home cooking — huh, Rosie?” 

“Don’t talk foolish, Herman.” 

“IT mean it,” Herman said. He still held 
her hand. A piano was being played at th 
back of the office and a thin soprano was 
having her voice tried. Typewriters banged 
Herman bent and touched Rosie's hand with 
his lips. Rosie blushed and glanced at a 
effeminate youth with a pinch-back coat 
who was watching them from the distanc: 

“Rosie,” Herman pleaded; “I ain't muel 
—I ain't got no twelve-cylinder — only a 
four. Some day, maybe! But what litt! 
I got’s yours if you say yes!” 

“No, Herm—no!! That's just the croubl 
You are much and you don’t know it. You'n 
too good. I couldn't,” Rosie sobbed. “Herm 
— it isn’t the twelve-cylinder part that 
counts. I learned they're not always 
much. Lots of speed and looks, yes. Bu 
a good old four-cylinder has the steady, hon- 
est pull. The four is a worker — the twelve's 
for joy-riding and to show off in! . . . Oh 
dear!” 


W eS lost our money, 


again, 
vou said?” 


ue him?” 
Any how 





The inner door banged after Rosie, then | 


Herman heard the outer door slam. The 
inner door opened again, abruptly, and Mr 


Brand entered, nonplused. “Say — Licht- 
man!” he boomed in astonishment. “What 
did you do — insult that ledy?” 

“Tn-sult her nothing!” Herman cried, 


pushing Mr. Brand aside cursorily. “Shes 
billed up for life — and no cheap vaudevill 
circuit, neither! If a new four-cylinder nine- 
teen seventeen Overwell-Detroit will carr 
her and her dear old mother out to Long 
Island tonight, they go out for tonights 
performance — see? She is going to be Mis 
sus Herman Lichtman. Look ou! — I gotta 
catch her!” 

The outer door quivered on its hinges 
a report which brought signs of !ife to the 
persons reposed on the outer office bench, 
and Mr. Brand's bass voice boomed: 

“That fella’s crazy!” 


He is writing a series of these Jewish stories 


The second will appear soon, called “ All Under One Roof” 


es ———— 





* 
Efficiency —— Continued from page 33 





Scientist: [approaches 241, who continues 
to stand immolile, and rery swiftly removes 
helmet, long cloak and cotton gloves, disclosing 
two metallic hands and wrists| You ask me, 
your Majesty, if he is efficient. 1 reply, 
more efficient than before he fell in battle. 
lcrosses to corner and gets rifle. Returns to 
center| Two-forty-one, attention! Observe, 
your Majesty! [Scientist tosses rifle to 
241, who catches it surely but stiffly in his 
metal hands, against which the weapon clangs. 
Scientist puts 241 through manual of arms. 
The whole scene following is punctuated by 
military commands in the following order): 


* Attention!” 
“Carry arms!” 
“Present arms!” 
“Shoulder arms!” 
“Parade rest!” 





And now, your Majesty, mark this! [resum- 
wg orde rs}: 


“Fix bayonets!” 
ai Make ready!” 
“Aim!” 

“Fire!” 


[241 completes maneuvers by pulling trigger 
and snapping lock, whereupon Scientist 
takes rifle and tosses it to settee] 

Emperor: [leaning forward with look of 
wonderment in his face] Colossal! {241 
comes to attention and is inert again!]. 

Scientist: Are not the possibilities im 
pressive? 

Emperor: Beyond our dreams! 

Scientist: I estimate the restoration of 
five army corps now immobilized because of 
missing arms and legs, deafened ears and 
blinded eyes. 





f 


Emperor: [meditatirely| Something ° 
shock — to — civilization! 

Scientist: [erultant] Stupendous! 
recruit from the hospitals! 

Emperor: [with dawning 
the magnitude of the suggestion | 
pitals are overflowing! My dea! 
Science is the hope of the dynas') 

Screntist: Is it not amazing: 

Emperor: Quite! 

Scientist: [proceeding with 


~ation f 
And the hes- 
Professor 


rmination 


A test for the ear! [Screntist /"ps ne 
of 241 gently, then crosses behind ¢h oe 
right and makes three light ta; rr ads 

. wens 


chair discernible to audience, wh! 
ear attentively in that direction, 
body. Scientist reappears. 241 resumesory 
nal posture, salutes and holds up ¢! pila 

Emperor: [peering around af SctesT® 
What are you doing? 


half-turning 






241 
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scientist: I tapped the throne three 


times, Very gently. Did your majesty not 


hear? 
EMP! ROR: No. 
screntist: Ah, but the supersoldier did 
ten paces distant! It is stupendous. 
roses to table, opens portfolio, takes 
ll white card.| [To Emperor] With 
your permission. [to 241) What is written 
hereon? [241 closes right eye and stares 
re lly th le ft] 
241; Noth — ing. 
st: |smiles knowingly at Emperor. 


fae 
yt a 


“CIEN 


Trrns cord over] Ah, very good. [Screntist 
hold ip again] Once more. 

241: lufter a moment of staring he reads 
Liberal: ly| A— nation’s — will — should — 
—— - will — to — power! 

Eurrnor: [takes card from Sctentist 


¢ at it| Correct! 
Scientist: lerossing to center and returning 
‘folio, then addressing Empr :or| 





This is my greatest achievement. Never 
has science done so much for the human 
animal. From a shattered, bleeding wreck 
of no Value to his country I have made him 
into an efficient man — hands of steel, leg 
of bronze. arm of nickel and aluminum, 
telescopic eve, an ear that [241 bends 
stage left). 
Euperor: [startled} You hear something? 
What do vou hear? 


241: \ — bugle-call — sounding the as- 


sembly! 


Eupenor: Impossible! Open the door! 

Scientist opens door and distant bugle-call 
rd off stage). 

Emperor: jin astonishment] God in heaven! 

Miraculous! {as Screntist gently closes door 


friumph| What have you accom- 


Scientist: [with fervor] A resurrection! 
Emperor: Complete! 

exrist: A triumph over matter. The 
fragment of a soldier reconstructed under the 
touch of Science, without which he 
would today be rotting on the field —a 
source of pestilence —a worthless thing. 
Science set him on his feet, gave him a leg, 
nds, a telephonic ear, a telescopic 


Evperor: {leans back and deliberately 
2+1| How long have you been in my 
rvice? |241 hesitates and salutes]| 

s st: You may speak. 

241: Eighteen — years — Majesty 
I 








MPEROR: Married? 

241: Yes, Majesty. 

Euperor: Children? 

241: Seven — Majesty. 

SCIENTIST: Five sons! 

24] erly| One dead — three — at — 
the — front — my youngest follows 

Empr His age? 

241 illowing| Sixteen! 

Em n: |eoldly to Scientist, referring 

241) When does his furlough end? 

SiENtist: Noon, tomorrow. By night- 
fall he again be in the trenches. 

Eu \reflectively| And if he returns — 
I will rd him the Triple Cross. [more 
rightly \his will stimulate the military ar- 
dor of the Crown Prince. It will delight 
him t this — reassembled soldier. 

Se [recalling an important detail] 
And 1 ver, your Majesty, there is this 
spect considered. We are manufactur- 
ng | | extremities on a standard, in- 
tere} ile basis. For example, as your 
Majes reeives, this left leg [picks 


mm desk and raps left leg of 241, 
out metallic ring| is metal. As 
cft forearm, including the elbow. 

both hands. [taps them also. 
#41 these attentions stoically as each 

* body clangs in a different note] 
«, your gracious Majesty, if any 
hese parts are shattered in the 
ttle, our corps of trained me- 

ver at hand, supplies the parts 

and the fighting unit embodied 
idual returns with but little loss 
| the minimum of inconvenience 
jesty’s service. 

What does he weigh? 

Equipped? [Emperor nods] 
| and seventy-five pounds. 

\nd without his equipment? 
: One hundred and five. 
brushing his hand across his 

ren tle more than half a man. 
—a True, your Majesty. And 
quires but half the rations, half 
: hole unit. There is that much 

Si. 

You have brought the greatest 
the history of civilization. Tell 
fees Ise by the telescopic eye? That 
eter I shall be surprised at nothing. 

vements baffle. 


less to 
Exp; 
advange 


me, wh 


Scientist: The telescopic eye, your Maj- 
esty — [Scientist circles the left eye of 241 
with his finger) is superior to the human eye 
in two important characteristics. First, 
it possesses the telescopic quality as you 
have observed; and, second, its power is un- 
diminished by darkness. 

Emperor: [with incredibility) You mean 
he can see in the dark? 

Screntist: Just that. And moreover, 
your Majesty 

Emperor: Halt! This is very interesting. 
We will test that also. Demonstrate. 

Screntist: [dubiously] Does your Majesty 
object to darkness? 

Emperor: [hesitates; then replies with an 
effort] No. The electric switch is there. 
[points to white button on the table} 

Scientist: [to 241] Right about face! 
Give attention to His Majesty! [Screntist 
crosses to table and lays his finger beside the 
button. 241 observes the whole transaction 
carefully. To Emperor] I will switch off the 
light. Be so kind as to perform any act you 
may, and he will describe your movements. 
Are you ready? 

Emperor: [bracing himself in the chair) 
Lights out! [Screntist presses button. Stage 
is in total darkness| Describe my movements 
as they occur. 

Voice or Screntist: [to 241] Do you un- 





. derstand his Majesty? 


Votce or 241: Yes. He —leans — for- 
ward — in — his — chair. He — lifts- 
both — his — hands. The — palms — come 
— together. He — bows — his — head — 
in — prayer. 

Voice or Emperor: [sharply] Lights! 
[ScrENTIST presses button. Lights on, dis- 
closing Emperor exactly in the attitude de- 
scribed by 241, with a startled look on his face, 
palms still together] 

Scientist: Enough, your Majesty? 

Emeeror: [relaxing nervously] It is beyond 
human understanding. [recovers himself and 
rises] — And it gives me infinite happiness 
to bestow upon you this mark of our esteem. 
[takes from his own breast the Order of Merit 
and pins it on breast of Scientist] The Or- 
der of Merit! There is but one higher decora- 
tion — the symbol of Divine Right — the 
Reward of Heaven. [Emperor lays his hand 
on the seven-starred emblem| Which I alone 
possess. 

Screntist: [overwhelmed, bows and kisses 
Emperor's hand| Your gracious Majesty! 
To have received this from your imperial 
hand on your Majesty’s birthday is indeed 
a distinction. [A furtive glance escapes 241, 
a thin smile reveals his metallic teeth; a 
sinister look comes into his eyes. EmMPpEror 
reseats himself with a gesture of benedic- 
tion]. 

Emperor: I marvel at his dexterity — at 
his auricular powers — at his incomparable 
eyesight! What is his range of vision? 

Scientist: Your Majesty, he can see the 
enemy twenty or thirty miles away, count its 
cannon, its horses, its equipment. 

Emperor: [quickly] Wait! I will make 
another test. I carry next to my heart the 
smallest edition of the Bible extant. It can 
be read only under a microscope. Is that 
test too severe? 

Screntist: On the contrary, your Majesty: 
it is preferable. [Crosses and takes Bible, 
from Emprror’s hand. Turns to 241! 
Attention! Right about face! [241 salutes] 
I open the book at haphazard. Read a verse 
from this page. 


241: Matthew — Fifthy — Chapter — 
fourth — verse. “* Blessed — are — they — 
that — mourn — for — they — shall — be 


comforted.” 

Screntist: The fifth. 

241: “* Blessed — are — the — meek— for 
— they — shall — inherit — the — earth.” 
[Scientist turns to Emperor and bows, the 
book still open in his hands.| 

Emperor: He is right. I am familiar with 
Matthew. Turn to another page. [Scren- 
Tist opens the Bible elsewhere. Holds it 
up.] 

Screntist: [fo 241] Attention! Read! 

241: Isaiah — Third — Chapter — fif- 
teenth — verse. “‘What — mean — ye — 
that — ye — beat — my — people — to — 
pieces — and — grind — the — faces — of — 
— the — poor — saith — the —- Lord — God 
— of — Hosts.” 

Emperor: STOP! [Emperor leans back 
in his chair under stress of great emotion, his 
hand sweeping his brow repeatedly. SctENTIST 
closes the book, bows again with greater humility 
and returns the book to Emperor]. 

Emperor: [takes book and thrusts it in 
his bosom| His powers are diabolical. I wish 
to experiment. with him alone. _ [relares 
and gazes vaguely into the distance. SCIENTIST 
drops portfolio and coat on settee] Hasten! 
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I will summon you with that bell. [241 re- 
mains stolidly at attention, an ex pression of 
awakening purpose in his eyes] 

Scientist: Your Majesty commands 
[Bows elaborately. Exrr Lert]. Emperor with 
Imperial dignity stares 241 down after a duel 
of the eyes, imposing his will upon the soldier. 
Follows a moment of inspection ain which 
wonderment is the dominant note He rises 
from the throne and walks slowly half way 
soldier, studying him 
changes 


around the imp isstre 
critically EMPEROR'S 
to bewilderment tinged with fe ar. The situa- 


er pre , sion 


tion is uncanny.) 
Emperor: Where were you born? 
241: In — the — South Majesty. 
Emperor: Your trade? 
241: [with a helpless, involuntary gesture, 


extending his hands|\ | was a florist 
[Emperor stares at the metal hands, 241 
observing the expression| I mad bouquets. 
Not with these EMPEROR 
averts his face) —but with — my absent 


— hands. 
Emperor: War is not a festival of flowers. 
241: Majesty a wreath I could make 


- slowly for the dead. [He leans toward 
the Emperor 
EMPEROR vheerving the somewhat cynical 


note of the soldier, assumes dignity| Are you 
not grateful to Science for these wonders 


241: What — shall — I — say? 
Emperor: You are a man again — you 
are whole once more! 


241: Yes — Majesty. But — my — heart 
is — broken. 

Empen &: Why? 

241: My — people — are — starving — 


my — wife — is — lonely —— 

Emperor: Then you are not proud that 
Science has found a way to double the 
strength of our Army? 

241: By — bringing — me — twice — to 
— slaughter. , 

Emperor: [leaning forward, with ferocity, 
his hands on the arms of his chair| What, 
ingrate? 

241: By — doubling — the — strength — 
of — your — army — you — have —mullti- 
plied — human — grief. [Takeg two steps 
laboriously toward Emperor}. 

Emperor: You dare rebel in the presence 
of your Emperor? 

241: Dare? The — fear — has — gone — 
out— of — my — tortured — body — into — 
yours. [Takes another step toward electric 
button, his heavy feet sounding pondcrously. 
Emperor cowers back in the chair, hollow- 
eye d). 

Emperor: Get down on your knees 
and crave your Emperor's pardon! 

241: That — part — of — me — which — 
is — steel — cannot bend to. — mortal 


—man. I — will — get — down — on — my 
knees — only — to — God — and — ask 
him — to — forgive — me — what — I — 

now — intend — to— do. Twice — in — the 
red — shambles — of — the — trenches! 

I — am — the — hope — of — the — dynas- 

ty! [throws his arm wide] No—I—am— the 

— hope — of — the — people! [with trembling 

rigidity 241 reaches toward electric button). 

The — day — of — your — birth — shall 








— henceforth — be — known — as — the 
day — of — your — death — and —cele- 
brated — as — the — birthday — of — 


liberty! [241 smashes electric button with 
his steel hand. Total darkness follows. Two 
slow footfalls are followed by a gasping intake 
of breath from the throne-chair). 

Voice or Emperor: [in terror] Lights. 
Lights! 

Voice or 241: I — need — no — lights! 

Voice or Emperor: [gaspingly] Lights! 

Voice or 241: You — have — made me — 
live — in the dark — and now you shall — 
die in the dark! 

Vorce or Emperor: [chokingly| Mercy! 

Voice or 241: You — cannot — escape — 
me — in — the — shadows. I — can — see 
—you — I — can — hear — you. Come — 
to — my — iron — arms! Don't — tremble 
Don’t — shrink! Go — as — a — king — 
should — go — to — meet — the — King — 
of — Kings! 
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[A rush of feet; an overwhelming jim at 
of bodies; a shriek of agony from th inte 
the overturning of the throne; a scuffle jy whit 
the human body mingles with the ra) of 
metal; a long, choking, gasping blast; a >; j 
of stertorous breath; the clink of metal ot 
gets to his feet. Silence. Again the pond, rous 
footfalls are heard crossing the room, which Ps 
still in darkness. 241 puts on his overcogs 
his helmet, etc. Footfalls are again heard 
crossing to the table. 241 presses the ¢lectyj. 
button. Lights.] 

[There stands 241 in full equipment, the 
Emperor lying at the foot of th shattered 
throne crumpled up in the most inkingly 
attitude, the emblem known as the Reward of 


w 


Heaven glittering in the light. 241 bends doy, 
rends it from the Emperor's bosom, fixes jj 
upon his own left breast, comes to «attention 
and rings the gong on the table, ich gives 


out a low reverberating note. 241 then inp 
to the door and stands with his arms stiffly 
suspended at his side, his chest thrown ¢ 
and a light of victory in his eyes). 

[Enter Scientist, left. He takes in th 
whole terrible scene, cowers back| 

Scientist: [gasps as he stares at 24] 
What is this? 

241:4raising his metal fingers to heaven 
with an air of thunderous, choking final 
EF — FI— CIEN — CY! 


CURTAIN 


rn out 


fy 
ly 


Whenever McClure’s can find a one-act play as remarkable as this, it will publish it in a 
What American dramatist has a manuscript to offer us before his play is produced? 


= ————————————— 





The Gee -Whiz Guy — continued from page 28 





performed? [241 salutes] Speak! 
hurry. 

= 
regard a woman has for a dumb animal; but 
whatever it was she liked him 

Soon after a girl learns to like a young 
man she is sure to speak a sentence begin- 
ning. “The whole trouble with you is r 


‘The trouble with you is that you haven't 
inv fight in vou,” she told him 
“Fight!” he exclaimed. “ Why, I've licked 


more umpires in Junction City than 


In Junction City!” she jeered. “That's 
the troul Why don’t you show some of it 
her No team has room for a dead one 
Whether i: can play ball or not, if you go 
out there and show a lot of pep, you're going 
to get ilo g 

Well. I was a stranger and 

That's it! he stranger you are, the 
more noise vou ought to make. Here's your 
chance fom Kelly's through. Every time 
he moves. his bones creak so loud that the 

vd the stand wonders why the street- 

pany doesn't oil its tracks on the 
| sorto t? ght 

Dont think Act just hke vou were back 

Ju tion (Cit tl best ball-play er in 
town, ¥ t rowd behind vou and your 
last ; ’ (,et 1 , 

Grad ( g 
Wit! ( ed by a twisted 
pped on a oth surfa 
‘ rd steers into 
\ ral } | practis He forced 

‘ tr ! ver thing. 
wi . t terrific speed 
He : f ind hordes of 
wild ‘ r g with p p 
Folks iy i at tl trans 
f 

| J if R n Wea r re 

ked ’ ehall writer 

Wi 1 Hank Middleton 

iH ( iH ry move 

S ssed around 
| Hans Wag 
| t (,eorg was 

, t y that Geor 
I v it. He liked 
f as ; } took 
(; 1 hr the tricks 
] id 8 mh piaver 
at 
r ind t f re 

ILL WEEKS rted the season with 

B | he wy +} beret id w th Cie ry 

t ort-stop | rvbod iked Tom Kell 
f rt tert th coming af 
patart wi hada tendency to run 

the hases and to throw a ball when he 
i hold it, or vice versa True, he was 
hitting well and he kept the infield alive, but 
ke in indefinable something necessary 


“You're going fine,” Alice said to him one 
evening when he came to tell her his troubles. 
“They may kid you now, but you'll get them 
with you if you just stick. There's one 
thing about vou,” she smiled; “you do know 
how to make the easy chances look hard. 
You're so awkward nobody ever expects you 
to get anywhere.” 

“Is that so?’ said George. 

“I always could tell when you were in a 
play — everybody says, *Gee-whiz! ” 

George smiled comfortably. 

“That would be a good name for you,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly inspired. “G. W. 
Coates. Gee Whiz Coates, you're a regular 
gee-whiz guy.” He reached over for her 
hand but she quickly drew it away. “On the 
diamond,” she added. 

\ few nights later they were together 
again. “I've been thinking that ‘gee whiz’ 
thing over,” she said. “A good nickname is 
worth something in baseball. That might 
be just what you lack.” 

“Uh, huh! But how'm I goina get it?” 

“I don't know, but I'm going to think 
about it.” 

That's how it happened that the sporting 
editor of the State Journal received a letter in 
feminine handwriting suggesting that since 
George W. Coates was such a wonderful play- 
er. he should be called ““Gee Whiz” Coates. 
The sporting editor tossed it on the floor. 

\lice read the State Journal in vain for re- 

ults of her handiwork All she saw was a 
bunch of stories about how Coates didn’t 
seem to have the stuff and that he probably 
soon would bee supplanted by elly. 

n and thoyght the thing out. 
Evidently her press-agent work was bad. 
She must trv again in a better way. So this 
letter went to the sporting editor of the 
Eagle, the other paper. It proved that Alice 
knew met 


she sat dow 


Dear Simt Here's a secret In Junction 
tt thes used lo ¢ ill (,eorge Coates “Gee 
Whiz” Coates and it always made him 


mighty mad. hid him about it 


She smiled grimly when she noticed in the 
Eagle the next day that in the story of the 

me George was called “Gee Whiz” Coates 
not less than six times 

The name took hold It was pi turesque 
ind added new char to the work of Wote- 
ka’s young short-stop. The club left for a 
trip around half of the circuit and when it re- 
turned Alice noted with no small satisfaction 
that the crowd greeted Creorge enthusiasti- 
cally and went so far as to urge him to “Go 
get ‘em, Gee Whiz!” when he came to bat 

Thus encouraged, George showed steady 
improvement. He was hitting around .290 
and fielding like Hans Wagner 

One day the papers announced that Tom 
Kelly had been given his unconditional re- 
lease Alice gave a deep sigh of satisfaction 


when she read the news. Her work was done. 
“Gee Whiz” Coates was established as a suc- 
cess. He had a great future, if properly han- 
dled. She knew, as well as Middleton did, 
that George would go up into a major league 
atabigsalary. He would live in city hotels 
and travel around. 

That night she let him kiss her. She re- 
turned his kisses. Suddenly she pushed him 
from her. Her voice choked. 

“TI didn’t realize what I was doing,” she 
sobbed. “Oh, how you must hate me for 
being such a bad girl.” 

George was silent. 

“Don't you hate me?” she whispered in his 
ear. 

“Hate you? I love you, kid,” he mut- 
tered, embracing her. 

They were silent for several minutes. 

“When will we be married?” she asked, at 
last. “* Tomorrow?” 

“Whenever you say. You're the boss, 
little girl,” patting her gently on the shoulder 
with his big hand. ‘You certainly are the 
goods for me.” And he meant every word 
of it. 


LTHOUGH Gee Whiz Coates finished 
the season with a batting average of 
.293 he didn’t go up into fast company that 
year. The Tigers put in a draft for him, but 
the Cubs wanted one of Woteka’s kid pitch- 
ers, and in the draw it was the kid pitcher 
that went. The rules of the draft provide 
that only one player can be conscripted from 
each minor-league club every year. 

It was a tough winter for George and 
Alice, but Alice never whimpered. George 
got a job in a Woteka cigar store and Alice 
went back to the tea-room, working at 
luncheon time and afternoons. It wasn’t ex- 
actly what she*had planned but she had bet 
her future welfare on this man and her wager 
still looked good to her. She was raising 
George to be a first-class provider, and she 
had confidence in her ability as an intensive 
farmer. If he hadn't been a likely prospect 
she would not have married him. 

Alice was entirely selfish, perhaps. She 
never had pretended to herself that it. was 
love that she wanted. She was in search of 
the joy that material things could bring her. 
But she was willing to work for her wage and 
accept a long-time promissory note in pay- 
ment. 

George was discouraged and irritable, but 
Alice always was cheery — never cheery, how- 
ever, to the extent of giving her husband any 
of the money she earned at the tea-room. 

“If we pull through this winter, we'll be up 
there next year,’’ she told him day after day. 

Alice was right. The next season was 
hardly well under way when the Yankees 
discovered that they needed a good infielder 
and needed him in a hurry. They sent out 
their scouts with orders to deliver the stuff, 


and Gee Whiz Coates was the most promising 
material turned up. 

Hank Middleton got $3,500 for George and 
ordered him to report immediatel) 
came running home with the welcome news 
and orders to pack up right away. 

“Wait a minute,” Alice said. 
you get out of it?” 

“Me? A job in the American League 
Hurry. We got t’ report to the scout at th 
Grand Hotel at ten o'clock tomorrow mor- 
in’. We're goin’ back with him.” 

“Not until we get a bonus,” asserted Alice 

“What you mean?” 

“Listen here. You say this scout paid 
thirty-five hundred for you. Who got it? 
M'ddleton, didn’t he? Why don't you get 
some of it?” 

“Don’t be nutty. I’m signed up. I got t 
go where they send me or I can't play base- 
ball. Don't you know about contracts?” 

“Suppose you don’t go?” 

“Huh! Then I'm out of a job.” 

“Yes, and Hank Middleton is out thirty- 
five hundred dollars and the Yanks are out a 
good short-stop when they've got a hole just 
your size to plug, You don’t go to New York 
until you get a thousand bonus. [ dont car 
who pays it, the Yanks or Middleton. Now 
you go right down — no, I'll go. I'll se 
about this.” 

“But what if they won't pay it? Where 
do we get off?” 

“They'll pay it. Get my hat while I put 
your supper on the stove. Where cid you say 


Creorge 


“What do 


that Yankee scout was staying? What's his 
name?” 
“Tisdale. He’s at the Grand Hf He was 


goin’ t’ have supper with Middl: ther 
In another moment she whirled out the 
door. She returned and stuck | ud in 
long enough to call to him, “ Ret her your 
food's on the stove. For goodn ke don t 
leave it there until it burns.” 
Gee Whiz Coates sat at hon 
two hours after he had eaten a 
was so underdone it gave him puliges 
Finally Alice came bursting in t! r 
“T got it!” she cried. “I told t! I n = 
would let you report in New York * 
it. This fellow Tisdale laughed at ' 
ton told him to shut up, that T 
know me and offered me five h 
took half an hour to get the tho 
them and another half-hour for M 
go around and raise the cash.” 
“Cash! Didn't he give you a checks 
“1 wouldn't take a chance.” ™ 
“Give me the money, then. Grea! stuff 
Give you nothing. I haven't got ™ 
ran over to the post-office and got ten hun- 
dred-dollar money-orders made out to MY 
self and mailed them in ten different res 
tered letters.” 
“What's the idea? 
How'll we get it?” 
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a gar 
Alice r 
Pected \ 
“We ge 

tinued 
dollars if } 


em ‘hold until called for.’ 


t she must keep him. 


orry about that. I sent them to 
he Waldorf in New York and 
That’s 

I earned it and I'm going to 
»w go down in the cellar and get 


k. The Yankee scout has bought 


ind he’s coming out for us in a 
n tomorrow morning.” 


rst month in the big league Alice 
ely happy. She spent her thou- 


; for clothes and for household 


d she saw all the shows in town. 
van to wonder if she had made 
tter all. 


» Coates had quickly become a 


New York, where they like a 


put a premium on pep. He was a 


humored figure and he was hit- 
A fan knows little of the men- 
of his favorites, and only the 
the baseball writers realized that 
oates was purely a mechanical 
low who loved to play but who 
| for grasping the intricacies of 
me. His plan of battle was to hit 
‘un. Signals to him were mostly 
sible bores. Which helped make 
ld Bill Donovan all the wilder. 
was a big part of the news of the 
oved flattery. He fell in with a 
heap admirers who frequented 
of saloons and gradually Alice 
terest him. Alice grasped the 
g before he did and she fought 
e of income. 
- tricks were old to George who 
— and women — who told him 
was. Alice tried to bully him, 
d him only when he was with 
ttempted gentler wiles without 


first, seldom stayed out very 
ind he never drank. From the 
met him she had hammered, 
ammered on the axiom that he 
! on unless he kept himself fit, 
v had grasped that truism and 


i regular thing for him to return 
o Grounds late in the evening 
ise, “I just stuck around with 


lled the small bank account and 
She shud- 
prospect of being a cast-off wife, 
New York, far from her real 


s had a great season, thanks in 
rt to the work of Gee Whiz 
they breezed in a winner in the 
igue pennant race. They were 
in the betting on the coming 
- with the Phillies. 
th Alice’s help, had figured that 
the world’s series spoils would 
in $2,500. 

s the series is over,” he said, 

back to Kansas. You can find 

ive through the winter an’ I'll 
ere a while. Gotta sign up my 

ext year, you know, an’ ‘tend 

ness. 

iodded, but she noted the sug- 
George thought he now could 

wn affairs. 

t running an automobile,” she 
as taking things out of one of 
\t day, preparatory to sending 
. She found a folder describing 
of a fall trip to Cuba. She 
vagely and sank on the bed. 
me to Kansas while he goes to 

On the money I showed him 

lhe money that’s due = r ul 
ll show him! Til—T'll 


for she didn’t know ety to 


ne that afternoon, distressed. 
e sat in his big chair and 
to think. 

ow what to do, Al,” he said 
about made up my mind. I 
tell you. I don’t know how 
ut I’m goina tell you.” 

rrowed and she clenched her 


ow what you'll do about it.” 


e muttered savagely. It was 
ing she had tried to prevent, 
id feared. 
s in town for the series. 
h a lot o’ money.” 
It wasn't to be what she ex- 
ul, he wasn’t going to leave her. 
cinch in this series,” he con- 
lleton offers me five thousand 
ss one of the games — any one 


He’s 


I pick out, just so’s I let him know in time for 
him to get his bets down.” 

Alice gasped. 

“You mean he will give you that money 
because he wants to bet against the Yanks on 
this one game and wants you to throw it?” | 

“Yeah. Just one. He says I better pick | 
one when Marty Simmons pitches for the | 
Phillies. When Alexander pitches against us 
the price won't be good but Middleton proba- 
bly can get five to three if he bets Simmons | 
will beat us.” 

Alice trembled with indignation. “Why, 

* Suddenly she stopped. 


you — you — 
“Are you against it?” he asked sharply. 
“No.” She was 


“No,” she said hastily. 
trying to collect her wits. ‘“‘ What else did he 
say?” 

“Well, that’s about all, except that he’s 
goin’ to take the five thousand and bet it with 
his money, sol'll make about twelve thou- 
sand, all told. He says I'll have to do that 
so’s he and his bunch can be sure I'll make 
good.” 

Alice saw clearly now. If George went 
through with this she would have a hold on 
him that he never could break. She could 
force him to support her. Only a person as 
stupid as George would have been so short- 
sighted. But George was in the habit of com- 
ing to her for advice, and the habit was not 
yet broken. 

“You see,” said George, “it’s only one 
game I’m tossin’. The Yanks are sure to win 
the series, an’ one game more or less won't 
make any difference. They're countin’ on 
me for hittin’, an’ a short-stop always has 
plenty of chances to fumble a hard chance or 
make a wild throw. It’s a cinch I can make 
the Yanks lose. When I come up to bat, if 
it’s a pinch I won't try. In fieldin’ I'll be 
careful to make an error only when it'll help 
the Phillies.” 

““Go ahead,” said Alice. “It’s a great 
plan.” She seemed to sneer just a bit. | 
““There’s nobody in baseball but you that | 
they'd have the nerve to come to and nobody 
but you that could get away with it.” 

‘That's right,” said George, with some 
pride. 

“But about the money. Are you so crazy | 
that you can’t see their plan to keep the 
money until after you throw the game? 
How are you going to collect?” 

‘They'll give it to me.” 

“What if they don't?” 

“I'd bawl out Middleton. 
pay.” 

**And where would you be then, after ad- 
mitting that you'd thrown a game? If you 
escaped with your life, you'd be lucky.” 

“Gee!” said George, suddenly compre- 
hending. ‘“‘That’s so.” 

“You get that money before you promise 
to do anything. If I only could do it for you, 
but I can’t. But if you have any mind in 
that head, make it up strong that you'll get 
that money first!” 


I'd make him 





ITH the series standing two games for 

the Yanks and one for the Phillies, 
Simmons was scheduled to pitch the fourth 
at the Polo Grounds on the next day. George 
came home late at night with five one-thou- 
sand-dollar bills. 

‘Tomorrow I toss her,” he said nervously. 
“Middleton didn’t want to give me the 
money but I made him, like you said. I 
swore I'd bet it; he made me take an oath on 
the Bible in the room at his hotel. I can't do 
it myself, but nobody knows you. Tomor- 
row mornin’ you slip downtown and bet it on 
the Phillies to win. I hear that in the Bis- 
marck restaurant, near the Stock Exchange, 
they're takin’ big bets.” 

“Why not keep it and not bet it? 

Gee Whiz Coates bristled with indignation. 
“IT promised, didn’t 1? I swore on a Bible! 
Think I'm a crook? Think I'd throw down 
my friends?” 

“Of course not,” smiled Alice. 

The next morning she went downtown with | 
the money. Alice never thought harder in 
her life than she did on the roaring subway 
train that carried her down to Wall Street. 
She looked at the proposition from every | 
angle, and then made up her mind. 

When she returned, Gee Whiz had left for 
the Polo Grounds. She called a taxicab, 
rode out to the park, pushed through the 
jam at the Press Gate and finally found her 
seat. 

The crowd was noisily enthusiastic during 
practise, cheering every move a Yankee 
made. She felt a bit of a thrill of pride as she 
noted that Gee Whiz was given more ap- 
plause than any other player. She was proud 
of him because she had made him, and now 
she was going to be paid for her work. 

Her first thought had been to stay away | 
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UST budding into womanhood— 


That is the vexing question. 


to help, but how? 


but anaemic. You want so much 


With every confidence that it will give real help, you may put her 


on Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is the concentrated food that acts as a (onic. 
debilitated just the food for tissue and blood building—albumen 


revitalizing the nervous system—organic phosphorus. 


It supplies to the pale and 
and just the element for 
It feeds these elements in such 


perfect union that even the weakest constitution can digest and assimilate them 


As Prof. C. Von Noorden of Vienna, one 


of the world’s greatest medical authorities, 
“Sanatogen is of special value in anaemia 
and general debility, since it most energetically 


says: 


promotes protein assimilation.” 
And Olive Schreiner, 


the writer, 


me such a sense of vigor as Sanatogen.” 


says: 
‘Nothing that I have taken for years has given 
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(as easy to use as to say) 
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“Mum” is a snow-white 
cream that keeps body and clothing 
fresh and sweet on the hottest sum- 
mer day. 
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ILL you help the American Ambulance men’s work in France if 
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Polo Grounds so as to be down in 


Wall Street ready to collect the bet the mo- 








ment the game ended. I 

jst the temptation to watch the first few in- “I do, do I!” she snapped, rising quickly. 
nings of the contest Just to see how things were “You do. I’m darn sick o’ you. I got a 
ving notion to leave you!” 

“In the fourth, when the score was 0 to 0, “Look here. You can go through with 
she hurried out of the Polo Grounds and that promise, if you've got the nerve!” 
wshed down to the Bismarck restaurant, “Till show you.” He hesitated. “But 
where she had placed her bet. She took a — y'd sue me an’ try to get me into trouble.” 
table from: Which she could hear the calls of “Oh, that’s what has kept you from quit- 
one of the group of men who crowded around ting me, is it? Well, you needn't worry. I 
the ticke was going to leave you tomorrow. I'll do 

The eivth inning had just ended when she __ better. I'll leave right now. Don't worry 
arrived and the score still was 0 to 0. She about me suing you. I'm going to leave 
ipped t« and munched muffins calmly. you. Now you can sue me if you like.” 

\fter eac!: half inning the same announce- She ran into the bedroom, dragged down a 
ment wes made—“*No runs.” As the — suit-case, and one after the other pulled out 
eleventh passed she stopped eating and fin- the dresser drawers and dropped them on the 
ered a teispoon nervously. . floor. She ferreted out what clothing she 
~ In the fourteenth she sat up suddenly and —_ wanted, tossing promiscuously to right and 
ccidentally brushed a cup on the floor witha —_ left her husband’s things and clothing of her 
orash tha! was lost in the shouts of the men at own that she had no use for. 

the tick George came to the door and grinned. 

“Yanks win!” one cried. “You can’t make me sore,” he taunted 

“Gee Whiz Coates stole home!” yelled an- her. “I got a good winter vacation laid out! 
other. “ the only run of the game! Oh, you Right in my pocket I got tickets to go to 
Gee Whiz! Whatta you know about'that!"” Cuba. I was goin’ t’ leave next Saturday — 

leave you flat. What do I care if I did lose’ 
LICE had been in their apartment only a the bet? I got a couple o’ thousand comin’ 
FA few minutes when Gee Whiz strode in from the world’s series.” 
ind slammed the door. She was sitting in the “Call a taxi for me, quick!’ she ordered. 
ving-rooin, by the window. He slammed “And tell the boy to send up the driver to 
is hat in « corner. get my baggage.” 

“Why in the devil did you tell me to go “Allright. I'll help you get away all I can. 
throw th’ game!”” he bellowed at her. “You're It’s a pleasure,” he said, in lame burlesque. 
i: hot wife! You set yourself up to tell me When he returned she had her suit-case 
vhat to do an’ you tell me to throw a_ full. “Close that for me!” she ordered. 
game!” George closed it. 

“I hear you didn’t do it,” she answered “What you goina do for a livin’? he 
juietly laughed. “‘Goina be a waitress in Child’s? 

“Hear! Wasn’t you there? Why wasn’t You're leavin’ a lot o’ clothes. Better take 
vou!” he snarled. ‘em. It’s goina be a cold winter.” 

“I was down at the Bismarck waiting to The doorbell rang. 
ollect as soon as fhe game was over.” “Tell that driver to come in here.” 

“Why didn’t you hang onto that money, George brought the man in and he too the 
ou think you're so smart! What did you  suit-case away. She quickly put on her pret- 
et it for an’ then lose it! What did you do _ tiest hat and her new fall coat. She put one 
t for, you poor simp!” hand on the door-knob. 

“I hear you stole home and won the “You asked me what I’m going to do? I’m 
game.” going back to Woteka where I know the folks, 

“That's th’ worst of it—I kicked away my where I've got friends. I made you a ball- 
wn bet! Uda been worth ten thousand dol- player because I thought you'd pay me for 

rs, maybe fifteen. What price did you my work.” 
gt?” he demanded. He laughed. 

she laughed. “What difference does it “And you did!” she continued. “I’ve got 
ke no If you must know, I got even a hundred dollars with me. That will take 
woney.”” me back. And when I get back —” 

‘Even money! That shows what you are! “Tm glad you was paid,” he scoffed. “I'm 
Didn't even get odds!” glad you got somethin’ out o’ your hard work. 

“What happened? Why didn’t you make Sorry you didn’t get better wages. If you 

few errors and let the Phillies win, the way — wasn’t a boob you'da got more. Sorry you're 

M promised?” not goina help spend the money I get from 

“You oughta known,” he roared, kicking the world’s series. Think about me when 
the rug. ~ You got me into this. You said you're in the snow an’ I'm down in Cuba.” 
‘ed make some money—an’ insteag, bein’ “Don’t worry about me! Think I'm a 
rch, all lam is a hero! Hero! Mi that boob? I cleaned up just ten thousand dollars 
tirew dowi my friends an’ lost my own bet. on that game today. I knew you didn’t have 
they carried me off the field on their shoul- sense enough to throw a game. You couldn't 
lets, the crowd did. An’ it’s all your fault. do it any more than a subway train could 
You oughin’ta bet that money an’ lost it. leave the tunneband run down Fifth Avenue. 
You're a wife.” If you had tried, Bill Donovan would have 

lle tran ped around the room, tearing up caught you and kicked you off the field be- 

gazines ind throwing books at the furni- fore you could do any damage. If he hadn’t 
re. S uly he turned on her, got you in time, everybody would have 

‘Know what I did? I forgot all about known what you were trying to do and you'd 
throwin yame, except when I was sittin’ have been in jail now. But you were too 

1 th h between innin’s. I never much of an idiot to be able to remember 
hought it bootin’ a ball or throwin’ it what you had planned to do.” 

ld unt was outa my hands. An’ I got “Whatta you mean!” 

te hits T meant to miss the ball, an’ I “I mean I took that five thousand you 

ildn't When I got up to bat Iwas so —_ thought I bet on the Phillies and I bet it on 
keited the game that I forgot about the Yanks. I got even money and I col- 
nikin’ ¢ lected. The ten thousand dollars is in money- 

‘How you happen to steal home?” orders mailed to me in Woteka and I'm going 

Im three-base hit with nobody out. after it. Don’t come near me! So-o! You're 
Pp wa in’ I knew he'd hit a long fly _ still afraid of me, aren’t you? If you ever 
td s me. I remembered, after I'd bother me I'll tell all I know about you and 
od a third a while, that I'd promised Hank Middleton. Good-by, dearie! I hope 

loss { me. So I ran home with the you enjoy the trip to Cuba. Good-by. I’m 

h, es to be put out, an’ I'mason- leaving tonight with my New York clothes 
gu iimons wasn’t so surprised he to knock ‘em cold in Woteka.” 

eww ‘I scored! An’ won the game I She threw open the door, stepped out and 

Ay lose! An’ now Donovan's slammed it in his face. 

nb he says I pulled a boner, even Gee Whiz Coates stood looking at the 

I did an’ if Middleton ever sees me door a moment; then he straggled into the 
gs kill bedroom. With unseeing eyes he stared at 

My said Alice, smiling contemptu- _the utter confusion about him. He pushed 

“iy ; one of the dresser drawers out of his way, 

‘ ich right now, we'd have that walked over to the bed and sank down upon 
ee ; o dollars if you'd had sense it. He sat and scratched his head slowly in 

a ig onto it. Maybe now I'll bewilderment. His jaw was hanging. He 
“to pat back — if I want to. We'd dropped his face into his hands. 
men hetter off if you hadn’t got me to go “Darn it,” he muttered finally. 

Jeron, Beatty’s baseball yarns have made a hit. So of course there 
will be more of them. And another McClure discovery; E. Hudson 
trod 








But she couldn't re- 


through with this thing. 
pick you up an’ marry you? 
tired!” 


Why did I ever 
You make me 


vill make his first appearance soon with a gripping war story 
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fom the Polo Grounds so as to be down in 
Wall Street ready to collect the bet the mo- 
ment the game ended. But she couldn't re- 
e mptation to watch the first few in- 


sist the t p . 
e contest just to see how things were 


nings of t 


going 


In the fourth, when the score was 0 to 0, 
d out of the Polo Grounds and 
wn to the Bismarck restaurant, 
where she had placed her bet. She took a 
table from: Which she could hear the calls of 
one of the group of men who crowded around 
the ti ke 

The eivith inning had just ended when she 
yrived avd the score still was 0 to 0. She 
sipped tea and munched muffins calmly. 
\fter « half inning the same announce- 
made—‘*No runs.” As_ the 
ssed she stopped eating and fin- 


she hur 


rushe d a 


ment 


ele venth 


vered a (ouspoon nervously. 
In the fourteenth she sat up suddenly and 
widentally brushed a cup on the floor with a 


erash tha! was lost in the shouts of the men at 
the tieke 

“Yanks win!” one cried. 

“Gee \Vhiz Coates stole home!” yelled an- 
other. “ the only run of the game! Oh, you 
(iee Wh Whatta you know about'that!” 


LICE had been in their apartment only a 
inutes when Gee Whiz strode in 
d the door. She was sitting in the 
ving-room, by the window. He slammed 
shat in & corner. 

“Why in the devil did you tell me to go 
throw th’ game!” he bellowed at her. “* You're 
hot wife! You set yourself up to tell me 
shat to do an’ you tell me to throw a 


LE few 


ind slam 


game 

‘I hear you didn’t do it,” she answered 
rietly 

‘Hear! Wasn't you there? Why wasn’t 
vou!” he snarled. 

| was down at the Bismarck waiting to 

lect as soon as fhe game was over.” 

‘Why didn’t you hang onto that money, 
u think you're so smart! What did you 
wt it for an’ then lose it! What did you do 
t for, you poor simp!” 

“I hear you stole home and won the 
game ‘ 

“That's th’ worst of it—I kicked away my 
wn bet! Uda been worth ten thousand dol- 
rn, maybe fifteen. What price did you 


he demanded. 
she laughed. ‘“‘What difference does it 
mike now?’ If you must know, I got even 
money 


‘Even money! That shows what you are! 
Didn't even get odds!” 

“What happened? Why didn’t you make 
few errors and let the Phillies win, the way 
ou promised?” 

“You oughta known,” he roared, kicking 
the rug You got me into this. You said 
ed make some money—an’ instead bein’ 
ich, all 1 am is a hero! Hero! Me, that 
irw dow my friends an’ lost my own bet. 
d me off the field on their shoul- 
- ts, the crowd did. An’ it’s all your fault. 
ou ougl 


They Cur 


ta bet that money an’ lost it. 
You re a wife.” 
lle train ned around the room, tearing up 
tagazines cud throwing books at the furni- 
S, 


uly he turned on her, 
Know what I did? I forgot all about 


throwin vame, except when I was sittin’ 
n th h between innin’s. I never 
Sought it bootin’ a ball or throwin’ it 
Ml unt was outa my hands. An’ I got 
te hits T meant to miss the ball, an’ I 
ildn’t ! When I got up to bat I was so 
a the game that I forgot about 
“TIKIN 
‘How you happen to steal home?” 
p I ma three-base hit with nobody out. 
IPP Was in’ I knew he'd hit a long fly 
td s me. I remembered, after I'd 
ood ar third a while, that I'd promised 
tons me. So I ran home with the 
ch, ex to be put out, an’ I’m a son- 


nmons wasn’t so surprised he 


through with this thing. 
pick you up an’ marry you? 
tired!” 

“TI do, do I!” she snapped, rising quickly. 

“You do. I’m darn sick o’ you. I got a 
notion to leave you!” 

“Look here. You can go through with 
that promise, if you've got the nerve!” 

“Tl show you.” He hesitated. “But 
yd sue me an’ try to get me into trouble.” 

“Oh, that’s what has kept you from quit- 
ting me, is it? Well, you needn’t worry. I 
was going to leave you tomorrow. I'll do 
better. Ill leave right now. Don’t worry 
about me suing you. I'm going to leave 
you. Now you can sue me if you like.” 

She ran into the bedroom, dragged down a 
suit-case, and one after the other pulled out 
the dresser drawers and dropped them on the 
floor. She ferreted out what clothing she 
wanted, tossing promiscuously to right and 
left her husband’s things and clothing of her 
own that she had no use for. 

George came to the door and grinned. 

“You can’t make me sore,” he taunted 
her. “I got a good winter vacation laid out! 
Right in my pocket I got tickets to go to 
Cuba. I was goin’ t’ leave next Saturday — 


Why did I ever 


You make me 


leave you flat. What do I care if I did lose’ 


the bet? I got a couple o’ thousand comin’ 
from the world’s series.” 

“Call a taxi for me, quick!” she ordered. 
“And tell the boy to send up the driver to 
get my baggage.” 

“Allright. I'll help you get away all I can. 
It’s a pleasure,” he said, in lame burlesque. 

When he returned she had her suit-case 
full. ‘Close that for me!’’ she ordered. 

George closed it. 

“What you goina do for a livin’?” he 
laughed. ‘“‘Goina be a waitress in Child’s? 
You're leavin’ a lot o’ clothes. Better take 
‘em. It’s goina be a cold winter.” 

The doorbell rang. 

“Tell that driver to come in here.” 

George brought the man in and he too the 
suit-case away. She quickly put on her pret- 
tiest hat and her new fall coat. She put one 
hand on the door-knob. 

“You asked me what I’m going to do? I'm 
going back to Woteka where I know the folks, 
where I've got friends. I made you a ball- 
player because I thought you'd pay me for 
my work.” 

He laughed. 

“And you did!” she continued. “I’ve got 
a hundred dollars with me. That will take 
me back. And when I get back —” 

“I'm glad you was paid,” he scoffed. “I’m 
glad you got somethin’ out o’ your hard work. 
Sorry you didn’t get better wages. If you 
wasn't a boob you'da got more. Sorry you're 
not goina help spend the money I get from 
the world’s series. Think about me when 
you're in the snow an’ I'm down in Cuba.” 

“Don’t worry about me! Think I'm a 
boob? I cleaned up just ten thousand dollars 
on that game today. I knew you didn’t have 
sense enough to throw a game. You couldn’t 
do it any more than a subway train could 
leave the tunneband run down Fifth Avenue. 
If you had tried, Bill Donovan would have 
caught you and kicked you off the field be- 
fore you could do any damage. If he hadn't 
got you in time, everybody would have 
known what you were trying to do and you'd 
have been in jail now. But you were too 
much of an idiot to be able to remember 
what you had planned to do.” 

“Whatta you mean!” 

“T mean I took that five thousand you 
thought I bet on the Phillies and I bet it on 
the Yanks. I got even money and I col- 
lected. The ten thousand dollars is in money- 
orders mailed to me in Woteka and I’m going 
after it. Don’t come near me! So-o! You're 
still afraid of me, aren't you? If you ever 
bother me I'll tell all I know about you and 
Hank Middleton. Good-by, dearie! I hope 
you enjoy the trip to Cuba. Good-by. I'm 
leaving tonight with my New York clothes 
to knock ‘em cold in Woteka.” 


She threw open the door, stepped out and 


Gee Whiz Coates stood looking at the 
door a moment; then he straggled into the 
With unseeing eyes he stared at 
the utter confusion about him. He pushed 
one of the dresser drawers out of his way, 
walked over to the bed and sank down upon 
it. He sat and scratched his head slowly in 
His jaw was hanging. He 
dropped his face into his hands. 

“Darn it,” he muttered finally. 


So of course there 


And another McClure discovery, E. Hudson 


eW W ‘I scored! An’ won the game I 
tr , , . . . 
try lose! An’ now Donovan's — slammed it in his face. 
7 be he says I pulled a boner, even 
oe . an’ if Middleton ever sees me 
Lg bedroom. 
ey said Alice, smiling contemptu- 
We ich right now, we'd have that 
own : dollars if you'd had sense 
a ng onto it. Maybe now I'll bewilderment. 
~ “al t back — if I want to. We'd 
sales T if you hadn't got me to go 
Jerom Beatty’s baseball yarns have made a hit. 
will by nore of them. 
Strod; 





vill make his first appearance soon with a gripping war story 
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OU men who practice economy 
should insist upon getting the 
new 35c double grip 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


No. 2510 





The name PARIS on the back of the 
shield is your assurance that you are 
getting the genuine PARIS GARTERS: 
they are rust proof in any climate. 


Single grip 50, 35 and 25¢ 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Founded 1887 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
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Blame 
Only 
Yourself A 


or | 
Touchy/) 


Corns 2 


is near, if you want it. Painful corns succumb 
to these inexpensive, wonderful little plasters. 
Millions of people have mastered corns this way. 
The treatment is quick and gentle. 


BLUE-JayY may be bought at 


we" 






any drug store. This means relief 


The first 


application ends most corns after 48 hours. The 


stubborn few vanish with the second or third treatment. 
Pared corns keep coming back. Harsh liquids are 


dangerous. Blue-jay treatment alone is permanent. 


| BAUER& BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical 


Try this certain way once—tonight! 


na ed ia,’ 


Blue-jay | 


i | Stops Pain—Ends Corns vs 
| Instantly Quickly 








Prove tonight that every corn is needless. Get Blue-jay 
at your drug store. Relief is instant. In 48 hours your corn 
; is gone forever. 


For Sale by 
all Druggists 


Also Bloe-jay Bunioa 
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; Acid Tests of 
‘Investments 


in War 
\A/JE have just pub- 
lished a booklet with 


the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that 
should be taken to ensure 


| safety of invested funds at 
| this time. 


HIS little brochure, 

whose value is out of all 
proportion to its size, re- 
affirms those fixed principles 
| of conservatism that many 
are apt to overlook in such 
| a period. 


WE will send this 
booklet on request to 

every investor who is gen- 

uinely interested, together 
| with our August Investment 
| List. This list describes a 
diversified variety of sound 
first mortgage bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus 
Plan, which are desirable 
war-time investments. They 
net 5':—6°o. Write today 
for this literature, and specify 





Booklet No. H-704 


SW.STRAUS | 
Est. 1882 @& Co. Inc. 1908 


NEW YORK 
| 150 Broadway 
Detroit 
Hoston 


Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 
Straus Bldg. 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
Kochester 


Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
Dayton 








35 years without loss to any investor. 























$750,000 
The Short Creek Coal Co. 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 


6% Gold Bonds 


The security back of this issue con- 
sists of a first mortgage on 6,700 acres 
of unmined coal and 606 acres of sur- 
face, subject to an existing mortgage 
of $115,000 expressed in 5% bonds, 
for whose retirement the Trustee holds 
$115,000 of the present issue. 


As further security, $267,000 First Mortgage Bonds 
f the Adena, Cadiz a New Athens R. R. Co., 
are pledged rT} g¢ property is valued by 
our appraiser at $1,795,000 The total security for 
an indebtedness of $865, 001 therefore $2,062,000 
Existing contracts are ample, in our opinion, to 
take care of interest and maturitic We recom- 
mend this issue as a profitable a well secured 


investment. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI; Mercantile Library Bldg. 
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Investment Fundamentals 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, ~ Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





The McClure Financial 
Booklet 
This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy. 





OTHING could be more important 
at this time for the readers of these 
articles than to fix their minds upon 
fundamentals of investment. The 

welfare of an individual with money to invest 
demands more than ever before that he keep 
close to essential facts. Otherwise he will be 
swept off his feet by the rapidly changing 
currents in world finance. 

These articles have continued now for 
about four years. If they were to be summed 
up, I could do it no better than to say: Use 
Insure yourself wherever 
Acquire greater 


common sense 
and whenever possible. 
knowledge. 

1. Use common sense. Don’t speculate and 
don’t take chances unless you can afford to 
indulge yourself. The average investor 
should keep out of promotion schemes. The 
mining expert may reasonably buy “pros- 
pects,” but the ordinary investor should 
stick to the proven, established mine, if he 
buys mining shares at all. The specialist in 
engineering or mechanical lines may dally 
with a new invention, but the ordinary in- 
vestor is not fitted to assume the risk. 

For most men, the wise investment is the 
conservative, proven, fairly well-established 
enterprise, dealing in some reasonably stable 
necessary commodity. Only two classes of 
persons should play, that is, speculate, with 
theirmoney: those who can afford to lose 
and those who have the dice loaded in 
their favor 

It is true that numbers of persons have 
been made rich by a single, lucky “invest- 
ment,” an oil-well strike, or something of that 
sort. But their numbers are infinitesimal as 
compared with those who have lost by rash 
ventures. I suppose the proportion of lucky 
strikes, so to speak, to losses, is about one to 
ten thousand. The late H. McK. Twombly, 
who married a Vanderbilt, bought some stock 
in the Union Sulphur Company, which has 
proven perhaps the richest single enterprise 
in America relatively speaking, and received 
an income therefrom of $50,000 a month, it is 
said. But Mr. Twombly left behind him sev- 
eral hundred thousatd shares of other 
stocks which were worthless. In his case, the 
wholesale losses made no dif- 
ference, because one lucky 





whimsically. Use the same care that you do 
in your own business. You never take 
chances in your own business unless you have 
gone over the ground carefully. Apply the 
same principle to the purchase of bonds and 
stocks. Don’t judge a company entirely by 
its past or present performances or by its 
future promises. Use common sense and 
consider all three. Don’t go into enterprises 
that are either excessively monopolistic or 
excessively competitive, unless they espe- 
cially commend themselves in other respects. 
Try to stick to fundamental industries where 
the demand is broad, stable and reasonably 
per.nanent. 

Above all be sure there is the germ of life 
in your investment, something real, tangible, 
going, actual. Don't “fall” for mere paper 
propositions, promises, word paintings. 
Good investments speak for themselves with 
a quiet but glowing eloquence that no 
amount of newspaper advertising space can 
equal. You don’t need to be an expert to 
know a real investment from a mouthy, 
wordy promotion scheme. If you can’t tell 
the difference, hand your money over to the 
savings banks and insurance companies. 
You are no fit person to handle it. 

Don’t “play” in and ‘out of the market, 
but on the other hand don’t hang on to a 
stock just because your grandfather owned it. 
If your investments have enhanced enor- 
mously in price, let the other fellow have 
them. He will be clamoring for them. It is 
not common sense either to jump in and out 
of the market with every wind that blows or 
to hang on to your investments as though 
they were the Rock of Ages. * 

2. Employ the principle of insurance. 
Nearly a thousand years ago ship owners and 
merchants discovered the principle of insur- 
ance, but there are inviduals living ‘ sday 
who seem oblivious to it. The wise investor 
will keep by him a reasonable sum in savings 
bank deposits, ready to meet emergencies. 
If he has a business, the major portion of his 
capital will be invested where he can expect 
the large rewards that properly go with a 
combination of capital and personal ser- 


vices. Another portion will go into uttra 





Special Service of Inquiry 

Department ; 
The Financial and Insurance Depart. 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry js 
made because of the great number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, McClure Building, New York, 





conservative investments such as first mort- 
gages at 5 per cent., government bonds and 
the best of municipal and corporate bonds, 
Old age and dependence will be taken care 
of by life insurance or annuities, and if 
there is still a surplus it will be possible 
to purchase stocks or the more speculative 
bonds. 

It is well enough to continue indefinitely 
the purchase of blue serge suits if they become 
you, but investments are different. There is 
no complete protection against financial loss, 
but risk can largely be neutralized by distribu- 
tion, subdivision and averaging. One should 
invest in different companies, different indus- 
tries and different localities. If profits are 
large on any investment a fund should be 
set up at least theoretically as a reserve 
against losses elsewhere. If this is done 
losses in one single direction will not seem 
so tragic. 

Especially at this time, when so many 
companies are paying enormous dividends, 
it is the part of wisdom to gradually write off 
the original investment. There is no more 
vicious state of mind to get in than that of 
the investor who after receiving several hun- 
dred per cent. in dividends “‘flings a hate” 
against the world in general because the 
market value of his stock has taken a 
tumble. 

3. Acquire greater knowledge. Many of the 
articles in this department and several chap- 
ters in McClure’s financial booklet have been 
devoted to the subject: “How and Where 
Can I Learn More about Investments?” It 
does not suffice to say that genera! ignorance 
on these subjects is widespread. The worst 
of it is that people are wilfully ignorant. 
They are too careless to learn. Perhaps that 
is because the easiest way is always the dont 
know way. ; 

Possibly the investor is unable to increase 
his knowledge as fast as the situation Il- 
creases in complexity. But between him 
and that difficulty comes the trained invest- 
ment banker. The facilities and \nowledge 
of the expert are always to be had, but 
the honest expert is cold and mea»ired in his 
judgments. The more honest and reliable 
an investment banker the less 
willing he is to m«‘e definite 





strike offset them. But only 
about one man out of many 
thousands can make enough 
different investments to have 
the law of chances working for 
him that way. 

Common sense dictates that 
securities be judged by the 
company they keep. Don't 
expect to make money by deal- 
ing with men of doubtful stand- 
ing and reputation. Brokers 
with no reputations to main- 
tain sometimes “make money” 
for their clients temporarily, 
but the process rarely contin- 
ues. It is better to have a 
broker that will help you to 
invest safely for a number of 
years than one that will make a 
killing for you for the moment, 
but only out of the proceeds of 
stock sales to the next cus- 
tomer. 

Don’t invest impulsively or 


Margin 


The Partial-Payment Plan 
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McClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


How the Financial Swindler Works Investments Readily Convertible 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety tion 
Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


into Cash 


Funds 


Your Money 


War 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. Sée announcement above. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 








How Big Investors Place Their 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
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First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
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| Short Term 
Notes 


Yield Per Cent. 
4.70 to 6.50 
6.00 to 6.25 
4.70 to 5.70 





issues 
Railroad . . 
Publie Utility 
Industrial. . 
i] Foreign 
Government. 


6.00 to 7.00 


Specifie offerings to suit in- 
dividual investment require- 


/ ments, sent upon request. 


Send for Circular 
Short Term Notes MC-60. 


The National City 
i Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 
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= Secured by a Most Important — 
= Natural Resource —Coal = 
= Value of security nearly three times | 
= tota an. = 
= .. ‘ . = 
l= Net earnings, substantially above |—& 
I= requirements, assured by long-time |& 
E lease and contracts. = 
- — — 
*% Ownership possessed by one of the |ff 
| largest and best-known consumers in |Z 
*| the Middle West. ra 
t . - e 

3) Production directly in charge of 

{ old-established, experienced coal 

k perators. 

f= Ample sinking fund provision. 

= Denominations of $500 and $1009, to 

3 5 

= . Send for circular No. 988CM. 
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Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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rartial Payment 
Combinations 


Det. ‘ed New York Stock Exchange 
Inve .nent combinations to fit any 
sa apacity from $10 up. Out- 
line on Circulars M-12 and T-12. 


Jehn Muir & (Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ibers N. Y. Stock a 


Odd Lots 
























M..in Office, 61 Broadway, N 
New Yor N.Y, Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bri cport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
—_ 
re— 
V have $10, $50, $100, or $500 to in- 
’ you have two choices: (1) You 
ae. “hag just the amount you pos- 
ty You can use that amount as the 
65 If F -nt on a larger investment. 
uy 1008e the latter plan, you place 
yours nder an obligation to yourself—an 
one ‘* 5 to accumulate within a definite 
— ifie amount, in addition to the 
_ already possess. 
pays... °atning its interest your first 
atin, "the securities you select will 
thea.’ “or money, as it were. That is, 
balan. .. posit obligates you to save the 
nce «f the amount of your purchase. 
t Ask tor Booklet No. 49 
=— 
Ha 
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Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


Thrift. By Bolton Hall. B.W. Huebsch, 
N. Y. $1. Mr. Hall has taken all the 
dryness out of the subject of saving. He 
shows how to get wealth without becoming 
wretched in the process. His view of thrift 
is distinctly modern and social. His style 
is admirable. He shows a familiar scene 
from an unfamiliar point of view. The 
book does not touch upon investments, and 
it is rather evident that finance bores Mr. 
Hall, for he quickly trails off into his own pet 
hobbies and peculiar philosophy of life, 
after a fascinating start. 

“The Premier Investment” is the title of 
an excellent booklet [free] on Municipal 
Bonds published by the Municipal Bond 
House of William R. Compton Co., of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

The “Seal of Safety”’ is the newest booklet 
issued by S. W. Straus & Co., describing the 
merits of first mortgage serial real estate 
bonds. This house also publishes the “Straus 
Investors’ Magazine,” issued monthly, in the 
interest of sound investment, and “ Acid Tests 
of Investments in War-Time.” All of this 
literature will be sent on request to S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, or 
Straus Building, Chicago. 

Investors are invited to send their names 
and addresses for insertion on the mailing-list 
of The Tillotson & Wolcott Company, 
Cleveland. This house specializes in 5 to 6 
per cent First Mortgage Bonds secured by 
improved industrial and commercial property 
in Cleveland and vicinity. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, contains many interesting discussions 
on bonds in general, with particular references 
to Public Utility Bonds. Copies free. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 

An interesting booklet is being distributed 
free by The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, which is of particular 
interest to people desiring a steady income 
of 4 per cent interest and no worry. Ask for 
book D. 

““A Long Look Ahead” is the title of an 
analysis of present market conditions with 
predictions as to the course in the future 
which has been issued by John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York. Illustrated by a 
chart which outlines the logical trend as 
influenced by prospects of peace, effects of 
war destruction and possibilities of peace 
profits, it affords a basis for clear thinking 
which is designed to clarify the opinion of 
the individual investor. Copies sent on 
request. 

Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, have just published 
a new booklet [free] which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in established 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
Hartshorne & Battelle, 25 Broadway, New 
York, have for free distribution a booklet 
entitled Sugar Stocks, which describes the 
various sugar companies doing business at 
the present time. 

The National City Company recently 
issued a booklet [free] containing the off- 
cial list of bonds legal for Savings Bank and 
Trust Fund investment in the State of New 
York. 

A booklet has recently been issued by the 
F. B. Collins Investment Co., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, which gives valuable in- 
formation to prospective investors in Farm 
Mortgages. 

“Booklet T,”’ issued by E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 
per cent farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 

Perkins & Company, Lawrence, Kans., 
will be pleased to send upon request an 
interesting list of farm mortgages. Send for 
list 718. 

On account of the unusual situation in the 
copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Com- 


pany, 111 Broadway, New York, which 
gives capitalization, earnings, dividends, 


high-low prices, etc., on about 150 different 
copper companies, should prove of timely 
assistance to investors. 


No adverti is d for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition, While we cannot guarantee the result in 
any particular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 








ment by us is evidence of the strongest character 
that the advertiser is worthy of public -onfidence. 
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ONEY hoarded is money wasted. Money wisely is is Yj 
money saved and an evidence of thrift. Z 
The careful investing of your surplus funds, requires the Yj 
mature judgment and skilled counsel of investment specialists. Yy 
The William R. Compton Company have devoted their ef- Y 
forts exclusively during the last quarter century to those in- Uy 


vestments which offer the best security for their clients’ money. 
Wise, experienced investors recognize the marked desirability of 
Our large varied list includes bonds of $1,000, $500 and 
$100 all free from the Federal Income Tax. 


Booklet “The Premier Investment” sent on request. 


William 2. Compton Company 
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NEW YORK: 14 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 105 S. La Salle Street 





Municipal Bonds 


“Over a Quarter Century in This Business”’ 


PITTSBURGH: 721 Farmers Bank Building 


ST. LOUIS: 408 Olive Street 
CINCINNATI: 102 Union Trust Building 
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“Bond Topics” 


q Illustrated 
Interesting 
Instructive 
Our 12 page monthly, sent free 
on request to banks, institutions 
and private investors. 
Our current issue 
contains a list of sound 
bonds which we es- 
pecially recommend at 
this time, yielding 


5% to 6% % 


In writing, please specify Booklet C.L.-200 


AHBickmoreaé[p 


li! BROADWAY, NY. 
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HAYTI 


The United States is obligated by the Treaty 
of 1916 to maintain a stable government in 
the Republic of Hayti. The development 
of the resources of Hayti should be marked 
in the next few years. 

Write for Circular C-5, giving details of 
Haytian American Corporation securities. 
HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 
Investment Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 














BANKING BY MAIL 
AT4% INTEREST 


NEARLY fifty years of con- 

servative banking, an as- 
sured interest rate of 4% Jo, per 
annum, compounded semi-an- 
nually, are factors of safety 
and income assured by this 
bank to depositors in all parts 
of the world. 


Send for free booklet “‘D” 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO, 


CLEVELAND,O CAPITAL & SURPLUS ¢ 8,000,000.00 


ASSETS OVER ‘sixty- FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
~ FIRST FARM MORTGAGE o% 
0 INVESTMENTS 0 
We close all loans with our own funds. Our corps of 
examiners investigate every detail, and when our mort- 
gages are placed on the market, they have measured up 
to our high standard. 
Wwe cotersene — the Le ae] A the investor without 
charze; seé that taxes are paid and insurance kept in force. 
Write for our tree book let, and Samentlios of offerings. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 






















Oklahoma City Oklahoma 






Stocks“Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 





Write today for Booklet 22-B which explains 
thoroughly our method by which you may pur- 
chase Stocks and Bonds in small amounts 
Asmall first payment is made and the balance is 


paid in convenient monthly instaliments. Divi 

dends on stock and interest on bonds are credited 
to you while completing payments. Should you 
desire to sell your securities you may do so at 
any time. 

You may divide your investment among several 
divide..d-paying securities under this pian. 


Free Booklet 22-B, “Partial Payment 
Purchases,”’ sent upon request. It ex- 
= a moe this simple plan which is being 
= ollowed by careful investors in all 
2 parts of the country. 


en 


42 Broadway New York City 
Sane New we Stock Exchange 


UGK 


KNOWLEDGE OF 


prevailing prices in relation to 
earnings as compared with 
those of the past is essential. 


Our books on the 
Copper— 
Standard Oil 
and Motor issues 


will give you this information. 
Any one sent free on request. 


“PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN” 


LR.JATROBE & Co. 


Established 1908 
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111 Broadway New York 
REAL FIRST 
Rare 9 BUY DEPENDABLE —— 
sivo,ss00,s10) INVESTMENTS = | so... 














Our Real Estate Bonds and First Farm 
Mortgages a always be depended upon. 
Purchased by Savings Banks, Insurance 
Companies, Colleges, Estates and Individ- , 
uals in all parts of the country. 


33 years experience without a dol- 
lar lost. Send for pamphlet ‘*T’’ 
and list of offerings. 

Grand Forks, 


E. J. LANDER & CO. » North Dakota 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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TO BANKS AND 
INVESTMENT HOUSES 


Your advertisement in The Financial Depart ment 
of McClure’s will introduce your house to thousands 
of investors who are constantly buying securities. 

It will give you the right kind of publicity among 
representative people throughout the country. 

You will secure new accounts all over the United 
States, which will make you independent when con 
ditions are bad locally. 

If you are in doubt, write to the 


Financial & Insurance Department 
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25 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 























The Business of Being a Bachelor— coined srom page 36 





cost him ten dollars a week, or as low as five 
dollars, but he recognizes the need of a good 
addre&s, good stationery and a telephone. 

In the matter of clothing, he requires well- 
cut evening clothes, original outlay seventy- 
five dollars, with an extra dinner coat at sixty 
dollars. The latter is needed when he dines 
with men or for dinners en famille. A well- 
tailored evening suit which holds its shape will 
last a man five years, and if he is careful and 
neat he sends it to be pressed not oftener than 
once in sixty days. The life of a silk hat 
of conservative style is endless. In winter 
he needs one good hat and a cap for motoring; 
for summer he may require two straw hats 
and of course some sort of a sport hat for 
tennis and boating. He must have tennis 
or golf clothes, a racket, good-looking sport 
shoes and gloves. His shirts can be inex- 
pensive, but his cravats must be the best 
And men who know how to make a good ap- 
pearance on little, buy shirts at two dollars and 
cravats at three dollars. Four cravats at three 
dollars each in a year give better returns than 
a dozen cravats at a dollar. In fact a man 
who takes good care of his clothes can make a 
sutisfactory appearance in the business of be- 
ing a bac helor on three hundred dollars a year 

The average corporation gives its em- 
ployees a vacation of two weeks. A popular 
bachelor can spend this at the summer homes 
of his winter hostesses, enjoying an outdoor 
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life and incidentally many. hours of'complete 
relaxation, unless he is in one of those homes 
where some form of entertainment is planned 
for every minute of the day. ‘If he is clever, 
however, he elects to visit in homes where the 
English custom of allowing guests much 
privacy and leeway is followed. 

The wise bachelor does not attempt to pit 
his small income against the means of his 
hostess by sending gifts or offering entertain- 
ment. He shows his appreciation of courte- 
sies by attentions which are in good’ taste 
but not expensive. In the city, if his hostess 
is a church-goer, he makes a point of escorting 
her to the morning service in the absence of her 
husband, son or brother. If she is interested 
in politics, in charities, in the problems of 
capital versus labor, in music or in any branch 
of art, he occasionally sends her a book or 
even a magazine article which he knows will 
appeal to her and which her social secretary 
may have overlooked. If he is an artist 
or a musician, he may send her a drawing for 
a book-plate or an especially good bit of his 
work autographed, tickets for some exhibit 
which otherwise she might not receive, or 
invitations to a musicale for the inner-circle 
of musicians only. The men of her own social 
and financial crowd can buy violets, American 
Beauties and orchids, but so can the hostess; 
therefore she appreciates that which money 
cannot buy, the entrée to artistic circles, an 


-that’s what we like. 


invitation to a dress-rehearsal, even considera- 
tion for her personal tastes and whims. At 
Christmas time the bachelor sends only an en- 
graved greeting, but he makes this individual. 

What is the age limit on bachelor popu- 
larity? 

Practically none. So long as a man has 
the heart and zest for pleasure, years are no 
handicap. Nevertheless bachelors come and 
go like débutantes, and the explanation is 
not hard to find. The same attributes which 
make a man successful as a guest—per- 
sonality, tact, energy, and the power of 
concentration—work for his business or pro- 
fessional success. As a result he becomes 
more and more absorbed in his career and 
less attainable as a guest, and in time he 
marries, not necessarily a daughter of the 
well-to-do who have given him several years 
of social opportunities. He may marry the 
sister of a fellow office-worker, or the daugh- 
ter of his chief, or he may go “back home” 
and fall in love with a girl with whom he went 
to school years before and whom he has for- 
gotten during the busy period of career- 
making in the great city. But the business 
of being a bachelor and the matrimonial 
market are not to be confounded. 

If he marries outside the social set with 
which he has been mingling, naturally he 
disappears from it after marriage. He is no 
longer yseful to the hostess who has women 








think you were — that sort, but when you 

well, you looked so sweet and something in 
your Well, I—"” He leaned 
over the table and searched her face. “Con- 
found it,” he stammered, with real emotion. 
“It's hard to think you're this sort!” He 
slipped his hand across the table toward 
hers. Then he said, with his eyes holding 
hers compassionately, “I say, how did you 
happen to get to — to — this, little girl?” 

' To get to this!” She was re pe ating 
the words after him with stiff lips. Her 
wide eyes were staring into his. He was 
saving a lot of things, but for a moment 
the world grew so dim that she could neither 
see nor hear Her ears picked out words 
The man was actually pitying her! Her! 

; Couldn't you have pulled up any 
way, he “Wasn't there any- 
one to lend you a helping hand? Couldn't 
vou have pulled up before you were down 


eyes 


was asking 


and out 
She was staring at him, her body stretched 
taut, her eyes wide. 


**Down and out "!”’ she 
‘Is it possible you imagine a 


whispered 


Well, then the poor duffer finished his 
work. He was all muddled up with his own 
emotion, anyway *You poor unfortunate 
baby!” he stammered ‘You ought to be at 
home — with your mother — with some good 


woman; instead of in a place like this 
She recoiled as if he had struck her a 
Then, “How dare 
whispered There was no sound behind her 
voice but she kept whispering that “How 
tragically. “How dare’ you! 
How dare you pity me!” she wailed. 
Well, of course he couldn't understand 
He was doing his best in his clumsy male 
way. He was really sorry sick at heart 
He reached over his big foolish hand, and 
tried to touch hers, but stopped because 
he saw her—tears! They were running 
over her eyelids down her cher ks 
“You poor little kid!” he said 


blow. you?” she 


dare you!” 


“TI am 
sorry . 

She put up both her hands and crushed 
the tears back. Shame dried them on her 
cheeks. Red hot shame burned its way up 
to her very eyebrows. 

She was choking and trembling. He 
shouldn’t see her cry! + She tried to speak 
several times, and managed to send forth 
into the atmosphere the word “dare” 
ugain, in a disconnected sort of way, and 
a “For you to dare to pity me!” Then she 
took her hands down and drew her white 
throat up. She wasn’t ashamed of the 
tears now; she wanted to face him in spite 
of them. Very proudly, very securely, she 
looked him in the eyes. 

“If you were a gentleman you would have 
known!” she said. “Oh, I should think 
you would be ashamed not to have known!” 





™ Being Wicked i Continued from page 22 





This was both unpleasant and obscure! 
It was logical from her standpoint; but he, 
poor chap, was working from a different 
premise. He couldn't see it. “Known?” 
he echoed, staring at her convulsed face. 
“Known what?” 

“What Iam! I should think you could 
see. . * she said, with her head higher 
than ever. “Is it possible that you can't 
see! Look at me!” 

He was looking at her; he had been look- 
ing at her the entire evening. Her breath 
came from between her lips in little gasps. 
He was feeling for his equilibrium. He 
didn’t know why he was being hit or where, 
but he knew something was hitting him. 

“For you to s-s-suppose ” she wailed. 

“Suppose what?” His voice was awed. 

“That I was — that I was -—t— that I 
unfortunate creatures!” 
She gesticulated impotently toward the 
throng, indignation lending her 
voice passion. “I should have thought you 
could have told!” 

She tugged at the sleeve of her coat again 
“Take me home,” she gasped. “Take me 
home at once! I should never have come!” 

“Take — you — home!” 

“Away from the awful place you have 
dared to bring me to!” 


was, one of these 


moving 


QE admits that this was slightly incon- 
sistent, considering that she had come 
of her own free will and accord; but she says 
she was suffering such agonies of shame 
that the sight of him sitting there in un- 
comprehending calm sinfply maddened her. 
That a man — and such a man as he was, 
should pity and commiserate her — her! — 
was more than she could bear. She said she 
determined to tell him a few things that he 
would never forget, and she told him! 
Her voice was low, but efficient. She left 
nothing unsaid, and said a few things that 
she acknowledges she would not have said 
if she had not been so ashamed of herself 
for what she had done. When she finished, 
she laughed a little bitter laugh and said 
proudly, “* Now I will tell you who I am.” 

She said it in a subdued but confident voice. 

She pushed her menu card negligently 
aside, and as she did so she saw that he 
had grown white around the edges of his 
hair and around his mouth. She waited a 
minute to, as it were, make a telling stage 
entrance. Then she lifted her head and 
looked him straight in the eyes and told 
him her name! 

Well, it was a bad moment — for he had 
never heard it! 

He, poor chap, wasn't much of a reader — 
he had never had time for anything but the 
stock quotations and sporting sheet in his 
paper. They were his -limit, and a_best- 








seller was as unknown to him as a five- 
cent cigar. He was silent so long that she 
thought he was properly awed, and _ re- 
marked with a certain large finality in her 
tone, “Now — you know why I am — here.” 

Well, of course, it was hard on the fellow. 
He swallowed several times and looked at 
her. There was real suffering in his glance. 
She saw it. He was so silent that a sheet of 
windless water would have been ruffled in 
comparison, and his face was so blank that 
all in a minute it came to her! 

She could not at first analyze her emotions. 
There is nothing more trying than to realize 
that there are people who have never noticed 
your pedestal. She felt for hers for a moment 
quite blindly and then — was compelled 
to inform his ignorance! Her voice was as 
glassily cold as a skating pond. 

“I am a writer,” she said. “I write 
books. Some people — read them.” She 
looked him in the eye. “I came here to get 
material for a story,” she said firmly. 

“A writer — material for a story — 
books!" His jaw dropped. 

“I think you have it correctly now.” 
She took up her white kid gloves. She was 
pleased that he should look upon her calm 
self-possession. 

“A writer — you!” 

His astonishment soothed. 

“And you mean—by Jove, you can’t 
mean that you—” His brows drew to- 
gether with an effort at concentration. “‘Oh, 
no, you can’t mean that a 

“Can't mean what?” haughtily. 

“That you —that you came here with 
me just to—’’ His face was very red now. 
“But I beg your pardon, I oughtn’t to sug- 
gest such a thing.” He waved the implica- 
tion aside. “‘No, I couldn't think that!” 
he decided. 

Her face flamed. She pushed her chair 
back. The light from the little pink candle- 
shade on the table fell on her tremulous 
lips. Her eyes told him. His face turned 
from red to white. He drew in a long breath, 
made an effort to keep back the words on 
his lips, but didn’t succeed. She said he 
looked for a moment as if he could have 
killed her, but, I suppose that was literary 
extravagance. 

“And you,” he exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to tell me that you spoke to me on 
the car — tonight, just to— to— that you 
deliberately — why, you're worse than one 
of these —" His voice rasped and broke 
and then he gave a little short laugh, a 
horrid laugh. “So your only idea was to 
bleed me!” he said. It was an awful word, 
a shameful word. an — embarrassing word. 
The moment he heard it he knew it and 
would have given fifty dollars to get it back, 
but it was gone forever. And just at that 




















——— 
guests to divert, and his income wi! not r- 
mit him to introduce his wife to the acetal 
circle which has reduced for him the cost of 
bachelor living. 

If he does not marry, this is not due to 
distaste for the simple life which his means 
could support, but to innate selfishness and 
the desire to shift responsibility. He would 
remain single no matter what his 


‘ . income. 
So he plays around, until the social game 
bores him or until he is no longer «n addition 


to dinners, dances, and _house-parties, and 
the invitations fall off. Then he does one of 
two things. If his income permits, he lives 
at a club, adopts a fad, and is entertained 
occasionally in the homes of the few real 
friends he has made. _ If he does not succeed 
in business or his profession, he settles down 
to a moderate salary, life in a second-class 
boarding-house with occasional diversions jn 
the way of theatres, concerts, and lectures, 
You see these men by the hundreds in every 
large city, especially at municipal lectures 
and concerts, strolling through the parks on 
pleasant Sundays, wandering more or less 
aimlessly through art-galleries, always look- 
ing as if something which had once been with- 
in their grasp had eluded them. 

For, after all, the business of being a 
bachelor, like that of life itself, must be 
played with skill, sincerity and thoroughness 
to give results in contentment. 


This is an unusual one, isn’t it? Others are coming. Watch for them 
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moment, while it hung fire and their eyes 
were fastened together in flaming astonish- 
ment — just at that psychological moment 
—oh, why not a few seconds later! — the 
waiter came to his side and laid down the 
check for the dinner. 

The man looked at it. There was a strange 
and unpleasant silence. The waiter waited. 
There was nothing to do but turn over the 
narrow piece of pasteboard and look at the 
printed number. He took out his wallet 
and removed a_ twenty-dollar bill. She 
could not overcome a shudder. He shoved 
the bill under the card and hastily and 
guiltily pushed the plate toward the waiter. 
The waiter scurried off. 

They say silence is golden. 
times it is, and sometimes it 
said she knew at that moment 
being punished for what she had done. She 
realized now that one could never, never 
be the tiniest bit wicked without paying 
some — some awful price. 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh. ... Oh.”... 

Wave after wave of heat spread over her 
body. Then she stammered, “I hope you 
understand that I—that I— you dont 
think I would let you pay—" Her tone 
collapsed. “I hope you understand 

“I understand — everything,” he stated 
grimly, looking her in the eye. ; 

She winced. The waiter came back with 
the change and he picked up nine dollars and 
left seventy cents on the tray. Her eyes 
watched his hands. She says she had never 
thought before that money could be % 
terrible. She had always thought it rather 
nice before. In her whole life, she had never 
felt so little and awkward and inadequate, 
and just because she was so litt'e and awk- 


Well, some- 
isn’t. She 
she was 








ward and inadequate, she had « primitive 
desire to express her utter con empt— 
— to— hit back, in some way 

“T hope you understand,” s repeated 
shakily, her voice trembling. hope you 
understand that I have no intention of— 
of bleeding you.” She hurt a word 


slow, and 
her own 


because she couldn’t hurt with 
was surprised at the pain arou 
heart as she saw his face flame 


However, his voice was quil: courteous 
when he spoke — too courteou ; 

“*T am not in the habit,” he sa regarding 
her with an icy eye, “I am not the = 
of taking money from — ladiv - still, 
you insist —” he paused and omputed. 


I id thirty 
en added 
seventy 


“The bill came to ten dollars 
cents,” he informed her and 
with polite exactitude, “I gave 
cents to the waiter. . . .” y 
Well, she knew in a minute he was tryimé 
to be “horrid,” but she wouldn't !et — 
that she knew. She opened her purse- i 
hands were trembling so that she 
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id the clasp. 


retus 


He took 


k sky 


She felt the tears 
into her eyes. 


,st of the members of her charming 


; in the habit of going around with 
y empty purse. Carfare and a 
‘dollar-bills were all that ever 
e bottom of that little gold mesh 
had to sit for a long time fumbling, 
the same time welling and welling 


ed three dollars and fifty cents. 
every penny she possessed except 
ft for carfare. She felt sick. 
ed three times and then lifted 
high that the little cords showed 
n. Forcing herself to look in his 
spered: 

haven't — I'm afraid I haven't 
cnow I was coming, and I— I 

enough — any —” gulping. 

you will have to trust me to 
the rest — of — the — money!” 
rd was a moan. She pushed the 
; and fifty cents toward him. 

red as she — redder! 

at the money as he might have 
serpent that had been proffered 

w back his hand. 

she choked violently. “‘Don’t 


He tried to be very cool and 
folded the money and put it in 
ile looked at her. They arose. 
hat at that moment her loathing 
hed its highest altitude, and she 

to appear quite collected. 
ve me your address,” she said 

conventionality. “You need 
| I will — forget!” 
ut a visiting-card and scribbled 


Waldorf,” and extended it toward 
took it. 


go?” he said. 

v.” she answered. 

ed simultaneously. They got 
vor into the street, with lightning 
neither looking at the other. 
being wicked” had not been a 
Often it isn’t. 

night air caused their shame to 
blatant. They lifted hot faces 
She hesitated a moment, 
ted to walk away without a word. 


cess 


“T shall see you to your car,” he decided 
grimly. 

“TI prefer to go — alone!” 

He looked grimmer than ever. 

“I shall see you to your car,” he repeated. 

“T will not allow ‘i 

“It makes not the slightest difference. . . . 
I can’t permit any lady — no matter who 
she is,”"— the “who she is’’ with contumely 
— “to be out alone at this hour of the night 
—in this town!” He was mad, you see, 
and was trying to hand one to poor little 
old New York. 

She made no reply. They continued 
walking. No words were said — no looks 
exchanged. They just walked. When 
they reached Fifth Avenue she stopped. 
He stopped, too. She said, without looking 
at him: “I will segd you ‘that’ in the morn- 





ing. ...” They both flushed at the 
word “that.” A “bus lumbered up. She 
signaled. It stopped. She mounted the 


steps. She was gone... . 

If you are hit on the head with a club, 
just at first you don’t know what has struck 
you. The Western man stood looking after 
the ‘bus for some seconds before it percolated 
to his intelligence that she was slipping 
away from him — for good and all! When 
it did percolate, if he could have reverted 
to his irresponsible childhood, he would have 
lain down on his back and kicked and bawled, 
until what had been unlawfully taken from 
him was lawfully returned; but having 
reached the sober age of manhood, he had 
learned that Life does not return anything 
to the kicker and bawler, but that she some- 
times hands a ten-spot to a hustler; and, 
as by nature the Western man was closely 
allied to the bulldog, and had a way of 
getting hold of a thing and never letting go 
until he was punished, and never knowing 
when he was punished enough, why — he 
signaled a taxi, that was snuggling against 
the curb, and shouted to the driver, ““ Keep 
alongside that “bus, will you — alongside 
and a little ahead — and I'll make it worth 
your while.” 

He jumped in, slammed the door, the 
taxi humped and started, and. . . . 


By the way, I happen to be that Western 
man! 4 


\ext month, short fiction by Emery Pottle, Dana Gatlin, 
Frederick Stuart Greene, and Frank Goewey Jones 








A Matter of Gesture 
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was there, stark and distorting, 
ws, real. And yet I'm certain 
mes when he dramatized fear. 
, and yet I'd rather not go into 
as too unkind to try to fix the 
there. 
unny September day Harry and 
on the beach with the children. 
ttle girl and boy and some of 
s—were out on the flats dig- 
We had brought out a volume 
Harry had been reading to me, 
gering appreciatively on the 
He had just read the poem 
Yho dreamed that beauty passes 
and had fallen silent and lay 
ie sands, his back to me. I 
coming, and looking around 
He had a telegram in his hand. 
e boy who had been reading 
d that beauty passes like a 
even before I clearly saw 
knew, as we do know those 
rm was coming to him. 
vram sent to Mark by Ruhl’s 
decision of the lower court 
The attorney said that Mark 
‘uhl to town at once. The 
ly palliated with talk of the 
movement for a pardon. 
nber always Mark’s face as he 
Ruhl himself simply looked 
tally incapacitated. I re- 
we left the volume of poems 
‘ on the sands. Somebody 
rought it home later in the 
rry had gone. 
the afternoon train. There 
aten at luncheon that day — 
us. Ruhl got up and left the 
had finished. He didn’t bid 
das I watched him walking 
with Mark he looked so un- 
it I had an impulse to run 
a0! tell Mark he was to tell those 


people waiting for Harry that he was not able 
to come. And then I remembered who they 
were, what it meant, and that he would have 
to go whether able to or not. And there was 
one thing I can’t bear to think of even yet. 
As they were about to go down one of the 
side streets, Ruhl turned and looked at the 
sea he was, leaving behind. 

It had developed that even outside labor 
circles there was a widespread feeling that 
Ruhl was being too severely dealt with; and 
they all think that a movement to let him off 
under certain conditions would have gone 
through had another strike not broken out 
just the week before. As it was, Harry 
entered the penitentiary five days after he 
read Yeats to me on the sands at Cape’s End. 

Mark looked as if he had been in prison 
himself when he came back. I never heard 
much about just what went on, for it was so 
hard for Mark to talk about it. He was with 
Harry as long as anyone could be with him. 
He said it was pretty bad, and that’s all I 
could get out of him then; what he said 
afterwards was so full of bitterness that I 
don’t feel I can give any clear picture of how 
Ruhl went through those days. 

We had a beautiful fall. I sailed a great 
deal, and when the spray dashed around me 
and the wind beat upon my face I looked 
about me at the open sea and thought of my 
sailing companion of the summer. I did 
little speculating on Ruhl’s sincerity those 
days; pity was too all-encompassing; and 
when there crept in the wondering how he got 
along with no one to pretend to, I wasn’t 
considering it critically but only pitying 
him the deeper for his utter destitution. 

In November came the blow—I’m 
thinking of Mark when I put it that way. We 
were still at Cape’s End —I love the fall 
and early winter there, and Mark and a few 
of his friends had come up for the Thanks- 
giving holiday. It was I who opened the 
paper that day and in astonishment read out 












































































When the school question comes up for discussion in your home—if you need help— 
> if it is hard to decide which school is the right school for your boy or girl, write to 
the McClure School Service Department, 25 West 44th Street, New York City. 
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Ice-Mint Brings Joy 
to Tired, Aching Feet 


F warm days and moaern footwear 
have given you aching, burning, 
louses, here is real foot-comfort for 

you at last. 


From the cooling dewy mint beds of 
old Japan comes the fresh, soothing in- 
gredients that in just a few weeks has 
made Ice-Mint the most popular foot 
remedy in America. 


Rub a little Ice-Mint on any tender 
corn or callous. Instantly the soreness 
disappears, and shortly the corn or callous 
will loosen so that it can be lifted out 
easily with the fingers. 


{Ce 


is a clean, creamy, snow: white, non- 
poisonous substance and does not inflame 
or even irritate the most tender skin. 
There is no pain and not one bit of sore- 
ness while applying Ice-Mint or after- 
wards, It acts so gently, so magically, 
that you will never run the risk of blood poisoning by cutting a corn again. 
Hard corns, soft corns, corns between the toes, also toughened callouses, soon 
loosen and come off under the remarkable inflyence of Ice-Mint. 





No matter what you have tried or how many times you have been dis- 
appointed, you will revel in the cooling, soothing comfort that it brings. 


Try it! Ask your Druggist today fora small jar of Ice-Mint and learn for 
yourself what solid foot-comfort really is. You'll like it immensely. 


UNITED SALES ©& MFG. CO, 


ELMIRA, N, Y 
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Was A 
Great Pilot! 


Fifty vears ago he 
knew every sand bar 
and dange: mark in 
that ever-changing 
Mississippi river. His 
accurate knowledge 
insured a safe, pleas- 
ant journey for his 
passengers. 
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But today you wouldn’t ride with a 


- pilot who steered according to Mark 
tS 7 Twain's landmarks. The pilot of 
. today must know the river channel 
as it iS now. 
The same is true of tires. You want tires 
chin built on the accurale, scientific knowledge of today. 


‘Miller Tires 
GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


The Miller Method of vulcanizing is a modern development that re- 
tains the natural vegetable wax and oil in the fabric; builds rugged 
endurance and safety into the rubber tread. But even this modern proc- 
ess is charted daily by experienced Miller engineers and chemists—men 
recognized as dependable tire pilots. That’s why Miller Tire users don’t 
have mishaps but get excessive mileage and carefree service. 


You demand an up-to-date car. Demand a tire of today—a Miller Tire. 


For sale by Geared-to-the-Road 
Distributors and Dealers everywhere 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, U. S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We are the largest manufacturers of toy balloons in the world. 
Send 50 cents for the new Airoplay Outfit—-a big package of balloons. Fun for every- 
bedy— children or grown-ups. Address Dept. D. 
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the heading, “Harry Ruhl Recants.” An 
instant later they were all looking over my 
shoulder. Then they fell back and listened, 
speechless, to what I read. 

I will say for them — I have many times 
charged them with hardness — that a more 
sickening recantation was never put upon 
paper. It was given out by Ruhl to the 
maker of encyclopedias in the form of a plea 
to the governor. He said he was sorry, said 
he had never really believed what he said, 
but had been unduly influenced by people 
who misrepresented to him and worked 
upon his sympathies. He said he could see 
now that agitation was wrong, that only 
through law-abiding methods could any 
good come. He affirmed his belief in all the 
virtues of the established order, spoke with 
pious horror of rebellion. Never have I 
known such complete and really loathsome 
crawling. 

If you've never known Mark and his sort 
you may find it hard to get any idea of what 
this meant to them. If you don’t get it, I 
don't believe I can say anything to bring it 
to you. Though they turned against Ruhl so 
bitterly as to rouse in me an instinct to stay 
by him I don’t think I fail to understand 
their feeling, the blow it was to them. We 
sat before the fireplace until very late that 
night, and hard things were said against the 
man who had once sat there with us. You 
see, he hadn't really been one of them; he 
had come among them, played his spectacular 
part — then this. And it wasn’t personal, 
their feeling of a wrong done was not the 
feeling of a wrong done them personally, but 
resentment and grief that what they looked 
upon as the most important thing in the 
world — what they called the fight of the 
workers for their own — should be repudi- 
ated by one conspicuously identified with it. 
And of course there was resentment because 
of what it would be taken to indicate of the 
calibre of the fighters. Naturally they felt 
that Ruhl had no business to go in with 
them if he couldn't see it through; in making 
that speech he had done what they never 
wanted him to do, had urged him not to do 
—and then the whole big thing was left to 
suffer for his spectacular moment. They 
said now that he never had been real, that 
he had done the whole thing just to show off 

to bring himself to the front. 


COULDN'T sleep after I went upstairs 

that night, and so I threw on my big cape 
and went out on the porch that almost over- 
hangs the sea. I had more than once heard 
Ruhl out on that porch nights when he could 
not sleep. And as the tide beat in I stood 
there and tried to satisfy myself of the truth 
about Ruhl 

My mind went back to that arid little 
school he came from. In quality he was not 
unlike that school. True, he had protested 
there, and yet I venture to say it was arid 
protest Ruhl was not one who was refreshed 
from within. There was in him no quenchless 
spring, as in my brother Mark. This early 
protest, having to pay a price for it, made 
him see himself as much larger than he was. 
He had some imagination, but it chiefly 
turned upon himself as 9 romantic figure. He 
was simply not proportioned for large 
things. He did not have the structure for 
sustained feeling, as some of those friends 
of Mark's have. 

And yet what I brought out of my attempt 
to see was 2 new and tremendous pity. Poor 
Ruhl — he was in a bad fix. There was 
something in him which the rest of him 
couldn't back up. It was not true that he 
did the whole thing just to show off. I am 
convinced that it was not as simple as that, 
for there were flashes of feeling in the arid 
places of his soul. And yet they were not of 
his fibre, and so what it came to was that they 
simply made him craven. 

Yes, what I brought out of it was a new 
and tremendous pity. Only the strong of soul 
should have to be in prison; it came to seem 
to me that there was something utterly 
intolerable in keeping a weakling there — 
as unbearable to think of as the idea of driv- 
ing a sick horse, as expecting a woman in 
labor to go about and get a meal. There is 
something not to be borne in that idea of 
exacting of living things that which is 
immeasurably beyond their strength. As I 
saw it then, Ruhl should be let out of prison 
simply because his spirit wasn’t equal to the 
ordeal. The authorities would laugh at that 
as the most sentimental of bosh, but the 
more [ think of it the surer I am that it is 
rock-bed truth. 

I went in and read over the recantation. 
I knew Ruhl had utterly lost hold on himself 
or he never would have written it. For what 
was there left for him after this? How could 
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he ever again play the part of the stron 

the noble, the brave, the passionate? i. 
had given up the revolutionist with pace... 
he had given up the poet. There was some 
thing utterly small in the thing. [| hadn't 
a vestige of dignity. It was a w!} imper. If 
he had not gone to pieces he never would have 
done it that way. He would have s wight for 
a high sorrowfulness, for somethj 


z i noble in 
recantation. He would, had he had an 


Passion; 


hold on himself, have tried to appexr standing 
on new and higher ground — as ; speaking 
with new vision would he have attompted tp 
write had fear not wrecked him. And jt 
seemed to me then that there was . mething 


to be said for pretense. Better lei 9 man tr, 
to appear fine than cage him wntil he be. 
comes the smallest and most whimpering 
thing it is in him to be. Oh, n it isn't 
right. There are people too weak to be kept 
in prison. We haven't the right | 
fellow being to the state of mind 
duced Ruhl’s recantation. 

And the cruel thing about it was that i 
disgusted the very people it was meant to 
move. Why, nobody wants to take a man ip 
by such a door as that. Everybody hates g 
man who crawls—no matter what he’s 
crawling away from. “If that’s what yoy 
are, we don’t want you, either,” must have 
been the feeling, for there was no mov 
from anyone to put through Ruhlil’s pardon 

In a distracted effort to get out he had 
surrendered all chance for appearing what he 
wished to appear — and then he was kept 
there for as long a time as he would have 
been kept anyhow. Desperation let him 
expose himself —by all odds the most 
desperate, the most humiliating thing Ruhl 
could do — and the exposure availed him 
nothing. He had to stay in prison, knowing 
that he had lost his chance — his chance to 
come out a hero, the chance to come out and 
make us feel he was one greater in soul for 
having been there. I used to try not to 
think of Ruh! — just as we try to put from 
us the picture of some torturing thing we 
have seen, 

He got out just as he would have if he had 
not gone down on his knees and whimpered 
—no sooner, in no other way. In a little 
less than two years a new Governor went in 
—a man whom our family knew well. It 
was Mark who went to him in Ruhl’s behalf 
Mark had said he would never do it. But 
when his chance came he did. He said that 
he had a certain feeling for his fellow crea- 
tures — for even those who happened to be 
worms. Of course what he was not able to 
rid himself of was a sense of responsibility 
He knew it was his personality that had 
attracted Ruhl, that the desire to appear 
notable before him had led him to fling off 
caution in the way he did. So he got Rubl 
out after a two years’ imprisonment. 

I thought of what that coming out would 
have been if only Ruhl had held his place 
How they would have gathered around him 
— what a place they would have given him! 
It was too hard, too bitterly hard — to have 
gone through it all and to have come out of 
it with nothing. When Mark came back I 
asked him how Ruhl seemed. ~ He seems 
just what he is,” he replied, “a crawling 
worm. You can see in his eyes that he is 4 
sneak and a coward and a fake. We gave 
him a little money to tide him over till he 
can get work somewhere. We're through 
with him — and the best thing we can all do 
is simply to forget him.” 

But I couldn't; I couldn't 


» reduce a 
that pro- 


forget him 


because I wasn’t through with him My 
mind wasn’t through with him. My pity 
wasn't through with him. The thought o! 
him being left to himself, stripped to the 
smallest thing he was, haunted until one 
day I astounded Mark by sugges! ing We 48 


Ruhl to come and stay with us a hile. 

We had it out that night. lark hotly 
gave all the reasons why we pv not do 
anything of the kind — why | idea wes 
preposterous. I gave my feeli: that we 
couldn't leave Ruhl like that, ( «' after he 


had tried to be something be'vre Us 
couldn’t leave him reduced to sneak ane 
coward and fake, that we had yo te help 
him get something he could liv: to, Th 


it mace 
‘ing in i 
of decent 


passion with which Mark comba 
me know he felt there was sou 
He said that if Ruhl had a spa 
feeling in him he wouldn’t want ‘o come to 
us. I admitted that unless he was pretty 
desperate he wouldn't do it and propos" 
that we ask him on the theory lit if he was 
so badly off that he would come be ¥® ss 
tdo bad a way not to take in. 
He came. He was there f 
Then he left us. We did our besi. but I can 
see the truth now — we gave him no en 
We gave him a nice room looking ou to seas 


‘or four weeks 
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he had his place at the table, on the porch, on 
, in the boat. But we gave him no 


> bea 
0 \Ve were kind to him; we did not take 
him in. The idea had been to let him become 
something again — something he could play 
up to. But we were not able to play the 
game. We never let him feel that we believed 
in his gesture. 

His gesture — for that was what it was all 
through. He was one given to spiritual 
vesture. ‘Lhat speech was a gesture; himself 
a poet was a gesture; he tried to gesture 
now, bu he was just all clogged up with 
resent Resentment was the thing Ruhl 
brought out of prison — b‘urring, infecund 
resentin ut. He was jaundiced with it — 
with rescutment at having to go through 
what he did and then not being able to 
create (Le illusion of being greatened by it; 
resentment at having paid a tremendous 
price id got nothing, at having lost a 
tremendous Chance. And perhaps he would 
have brought out of it something significant, 
something real, but for that very resentment 


at not being able to appear to have done so. 


What he had done blocked him in every way 
-as prelender, as to what he really was, or 
might hive become. I mean to say that 


prison might have really done something for 
Ruhl but for Ruhl’s own chafing at having 
vot in his own way. That absorbed him; it 
simply ale him up. 

From any side you look at it it’s a pretty 
srry thing. The very thing that might have 
made him something real, as this complete 
oss, this reduction to himself, might have 
lone, only made him less, because all it did 
was to seal him in with resentment. You 
had only to be with him to know that Ruhl 
had actually grown smaller through losing 
his chance to appear big. He would try to 
pretend now, but it was no good, and he 
knew it was no good. He gave no sense of 
large things. What he would have appear 
tragic brooding never seemed anything 
reater than nursing a grievance. His poor 
efforts to appear separated from us by a 
tremendous spiritual experience gave the 
sense of nothing more than sullenness. It 
was plain that he hated us for not being 
swayed by him. There was something 
fawning about him — prison had done that 
to him — and yet there was a bravado like 
contemptuousness, as if he would persuade 
himself that he cared little for people as 
neapable of “getting him” as we. Mark 
would try to talk to him, but it was so 


plainly an effort. Two of Mark’s friends 
came — the editor I spoke of before and 
other labor leader who had been with us 
the summer before Ruhl went to prison. 
they were not unkind to Ruhl, but they did 


hot treat him as an equal. 

And | suppose I was like that, too, hard 
though | tried. I tried to lure him back to the 
poet, thinking there might be healing there, 
lit somehow the whimpering note of that 
recantat was between me and the soul of 
ried to make him think he had. 
ind resented it. I think he re- 
he most of all. I wish I had done 
what Lonce had the impulse to do. I wanted 
‘osay, “ Lake a brace. What have you done, 
Iter a You couldn’t stand prison. You 
vent to es. Well, you're out now; for- 
wt that. take from it what you really got 
‘rom it there must be something — and 
You broke — that’s all — 


wauty | 
He felt 


sented I 


t the go. 
mt nov mn.” 
mn s should have said that certainly, 
ible was we couldn’t have believed 
mit wi e said it. It wasn’t as simple as 
lat. It sosn’t what Ruhl did we despised 
mim tor was the light it threw on every- 
tung hi | done. What it comes to is that 
= desp him for not being what he had 
ned to e us think he was. And of course 
at's unr, for if we could put up with the 
small Ul he really was we were wrong in 
lating for not being something he 
wnt. 0, yes, I think there’s a good 
leal to ic ourselves for. 
And t one day we received an advance 
: s Ne ok written by a man we knew 
"ho ha ‘nt eight years in prison. It is 
id a wonderful book — a stark, 
book, but the story of a spiritual 
great was our emotion that we 
‘ it before Ruhl, and what must 
ted him past all control was that 
t all about him, as if this were a 
vhich he had nothing to do. 
‘t endurance he jumped up and 
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wine you know about it?” he sneered. 
“ wer’ tartled, and just at first he held 


- _ thriiled us. But it wasn’t a gesture, 

“yo avulsion, He kept repeating, 

pet te know anything about it!” — 
otent| 


‘ptily, blubberingly repeating 


it until it grew so pitiable that I, unable to 
encure the humiliating exposure, got up and 
left the room. It was instinctive — instinc- 
tive kindness, but I think it was the thing 
that led to Ruhl’s last gesture. He had to 
get us — had to get us some way. And more 
than that, he had to get himself — had to get 
himself some’ way. After the pitiful failure of 
his outburst he rushed from the house and he 
did not come back. The afternoon wore 
away and we began to wonder about him. I 
must say for ourselves that until we began to 
worry we did not speak of what had hap- 
pened. For you see it was the sort of thing 
one doesn’t speak of —not right away, 
anyhow; as one would not if a man tried to 
show his prowess in some way — lifting, 
jumping, and could not do it and finally 
stood there crying about it. 

But when Ruhl was not there at dinner 
time we began to talk about him. That 
evening we went walking in different direc- 
tions, looking for him. I grew so nervous 
that I had to go back home. There is some- 
thing too poignantly grewsome in looking for 
someone you are anxious about. After a 
ittle while of it you get afraid to look. 

Bedtime came and Ruhl was not back. I 
said I cou'dn’t go to bed. ~ Mark tried to 
reason with me. Ruhl was just being spectac- 
ular again, he said; he’d wandered off on the 
dunes by himself and would come back some 
time in the night. It would be absurd for us 
to sit up waiting for him. I spoke of how he 
must be feeling, but he simply refused to 
consider anything about Ruhl important. 
I said I would go to bed, but I didn’t. I sat 
up listening to hear him returning. That is a 
fearful thing, too — sitting through hours 
growing ever later, waiting for the footstep of 
one you are becoming more and more con- 
cerned about. The night is so strange under 
circumstances like that. The world becomes 
unreal, yourself unreal, detached from 
common things. 

At daybreak I woke Mark, and I was by 
that time in such a state that my feeling 
communicated itself to him. I told him that 
something must be done — an alarm given, 








Why I Am No Longer 


a Pacifist 
| Continued from page 19} 





groping still, the people of Russia rose to 
be free. And so the issue grew clear at last. 
For here was new hope for Democracy; 
here were War and Revolution hand in 
hand — strange partners — not at all what I 
had seen in my dreams. But life is like that. 

And now this conflict seems to me, what- 
ever its origins may have been, to have de- 
veloped into a rising of liberal peoples 
throughout the world determined on safe- 
guarding their slowly built-up liberties 
against a nation, or rather a system, ar- 
rogant in its viewpoint, intolerant of the 
rights of others, and brutal toward the weak 
and oppressed. I am still against the war 
they wage, but I am for war to end such war 
and such autocracy everywhere, and to 
drive forever from such minds all hope of 
dominating mankind. 

And now that I am in the midst of it all, 
what I shall see before it is over, here or in 
Russia or in France, I do not know. But I do 
know that in these first weeks in Washington 
I have become aware of a prodigious tonic 
force that is sweeping over this land to-day, 
to work here changes similar to those it has 
worked in England and France, changes 
toward more democracy and brotherly co- 
operation not only among fellow country- 
men but among fellow countries, too. 
believe there are changes coming soon that 
will deeply disturb the tories who exist in 
every land, that will effect tremendous 
transformations in the social, political and 
industrial life of the modern world — and 
that these will be the result of this war, 
which is rapidly changing before our eyes 
into a world-wide revolution. 

And so I who was a pacifist have turned 
away from my old faith. But I who was a 
democrat am still moving toward my goal. 


Ernest Poole’s greatest novel will be- 
gin in the October McClure’s. It is 
called “ Two Wives” —a tense, realis- 
tic story of life in New York; a keen 
study of married life.in the throb- 
bing metropolis. The author of “ The 


Harbor ” has never written a better tale 





a search made. He said he would go with me 
over to the life-saving station on the other 
side of the cape, the “outside,” we called 
it. The life-savers patrolled the beach 
— they might have seen something of Ruhl. 

Mark would try to say commonplace 
things as we walked across the dunes. But it 
is hard to be commonplace when crossing 
the dunes at dawn, on your way over to the 
outside sea, looking for a man who has 
disappeared. Once Mark said, with a sort of 
studied crossness, “Isn’t Ruhl a damned 
fool?” and I knew by the effort it cost him to 
speak like that, that he was more alarmed 
than I had known. Another time he said, 
“How silly we are,”’ and laughed — then cut 
the laugh abruptly short. 

It was Mark and I who found Ruhl. We 
had crossed the dunes and were on the 
outside shore, going toward the life-saving 
station. The tide was out and there was an 
expanse of bare wet sands before the steep 
shelving-off' which I suppose makes the 
dangerous undertow which has given that 
outside shore its bad name. There had been 
a big surf the day before — when searching 
for Ruhl in the evening we had heard it 
clear across the cape. As if to show we were 
not afraid of those sands we spoke of the 
man who had been drowned over there the 
summer before, of whether the undertow 
was really as dangerous as it was said to be. 
Mark said he doubted it — that he’d always 
been meaning to come over and have a plunge 
in that surf himself, and es he was saying 
that I clutched his arm. The sun had come 
up, and out there on the sands, some distance 
ahead of us, I saw something. I pointed to it. 
We stood looking, saying nothing. Then we 
started that way. Once Mark said, “There's 
no use in your going out there and getting 
your feet wet,” but I kept on, walking si- 
lently over the wet sands toward the thing 
I had seen stretched there in the sunlight. 

It was Ruhl. We came within a little 
distance of him and then stood there still. 
His face was all purple and bloated, and yet 
as he lay stretched out in the merciless sun- 
shine we got the feeling of something noble. 
It was Ruhl’s last gesture, and there was, for 
the moment at least, something convincing 
about it. Mark went up to him to see if he 
was indeed past help, found that he was, 
yet nevertheless hurried to the station a little 
way down the beach. And I stood there and 
thought about Ruhl, of the price he had paid 
for this final gesture. 

I suppose he had to do it. He couldn't 
stand it not to count. He had to do some- 
thing — even this—to become, not what 
he was, but what he wanted to appear to be. 
After all, that wanting was the strongest 
thing in him. There was a certain spiritual 
dignity about the bloated dead man I looked 
at upon the sands that morning. 

Of course I came to think of it less emo- 
tionally than I could then, and the reason I 
have written this out is the desire to make it 
clearer to myself. We all talked it over and 
the verdict of the majority was that Ruhl 
could not tolerate the thought of what he 
had done — that is the basis of Bert Ste- 
phen’s story, “Remorse.” Mark saw it 
better than that; he said that what Ruhl 
could not tolerate was the thought that he 
could not be reinstated — that it was be- 
cause the quality of what he had done fixed 
him as impossible. He said that Ruhl had 
killed himself in a rage at his powerlessness; 
that he was one whe could not live without 
pretending, and when he saw he could not 
appear noble, or even interesting, he de- 
stroyed himself in very frenzy, in an “I'll 
show them!” mood. 

That’s nearer it — but I don’t think even 
Mark has the whole of it. I’ve tried to give 
my feeling to him, but I did it so gropingly 
that he thought it rather strained and 
sentimental. But I tell you I got something 
that morning as I stood there on the wet 
sands at sunrise looking at the poor purple 
swollen face of the man stretched before me. 
Ruhl’s dissatisfaction with himself took op 
noble proportions in the presence of what it 
had cost him. Mark says he killed himself 
in a pettish rage, in a frantic disappointment 
of vanity; but beneath that there is some- 
thing else, and I see it more and more clearly 
now for trying to formulate it. It’s true that 
he was small and almost empty, but — he 
didn’t want to be. I never thought I liked 
pretenders, but there’s another way to lock 
at it. And when a man has laid down his 
life to get himself believed in as finer and 
deeper and more beautiful than he was, 
I shall try to think, not of what he was, but 
of the iatensity of the need to appear some- 
thing else. You can call it vanity and you 
can call it insincerity, but when a man dies 
to try and make his life look beautiful . . . 









Hardly a 
Handful 


Quality all Through 


Premoette 
Junior 


A camera that’s just a trifle 
larger than the pictures it 
makes, and is so easy to op- 
erate, so carefully equipped 
and tested, that the merest be- 
ginner can use a Premoette Jr. 
and get the best of pictures 
from the start. And the nega- 
tives are of excellent enlarging 


quality. 
Using the Premo Film Pack, 


it can be loaded or unloaded 
in any light in an instant. It 
permits the removal of one or 
more films for development at 
any time—in a word, it has all 
those unusual features found 
only in the film pack system 
of photography. 


Fitted with Kodak Ball 
Bearing shutter and a choice 
of meniscus achromatic, rapid 
rectilinear or Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens, £:7.7. Sizes, 2'4 x 
314 and 214x44. Prices, 

5.00 to $14.00. 





Premo catalogue free at the dealer's, 
or mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. 





Premoette Jr. Open 

















A SOLDIER BOY SINGS 


**I want tobacco just as much as bandages 

and socks, 

So drop your little quarter in my old to- 

acco box!’’ « 

Send 25 cents, and we will forward a “comfort 
ackage’’ of tobacco to some soldier or sailor at the 
ront—enough to keep him in tobacco for a week. 

Tobacco is the only thing that cheers the soldier 

boy through the dreary hours in the trenches. He'll 

send you a post card in acknowledgment—a war 
souvenir you will trea ure. Send the quarter now. 

Address—“‘Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund" 

cjo McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
25 West 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















1 Aad Aides) 


SOLD or RENTED anywhere at less 
than one-half manufacturers’ 

rice, allowing Rental to Apply on 
Price. FREE Trial. Instaliment pay- 
ments if desired. Write for circular 20. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W, Lake Si., Chicage 





Free Flag 


| 5 x 3 Feet—With Rope | 
and 6 Foot Pole ) 


This is a sewed flag ‘the only durable kind), 
end its colors ave fast. The pole is of 
hard wood. The size of the flag 
is that best suited for dis- 
play from your 
residence. 

















Only a Few 
of These Flags Are 


Left. You Must Act Now! 


If You Love Your Country— 
Up With the Stars and Stripes 


rE NUE least thing vou can do for your country 
is to—show its flag. Let your neighbors 


know that yours is a patriotic home. 


Let your children get their first lessons in patriot- 
ism in your own home. If you stand solidly behind 
the great principles of Freedom and Human 
Rights, let the flag tell it. Pledge your allegiance 
to your country by displaying ‘‘Old Glory.”’ 


We will make it easy for you to show your 
Here is an offer that brings you ‘‘Old 
Glory” «wvthout cost—and at the time it is most 
needed. At this critical time in the history of our 
country you should display the Stars and Stripes. 


OUR FREE FLAG OFFER — 


rw We will send you the 5x 3 feet 


will pay the carrying charges to you, if 
. 


col rs. 


flag and flag pole, and we 
| ! lure’ 








j ri} } Met Metropolitan 
Ma _M | rand ; Home Journal We will 
! wsstand price and let you 
pa O cents down and $1.00 a month 
61 ind receive the magazines 
is iber ( ining fascinating 
1 ‘| Mary Robert 
inc rt rit by the greatest 
! ! the cost of the mMava- 
mecLuRe bseriber to any of the 
76 Filth Avenue Ibe extended. (Cash 
New York ~ 
This offer closes as soon as the present supply of flags is 
gone. We bought before war was declared, and we 
47) cannot replenish our supply, because the price of 
— flags has since doubled; you must act quickly to 
V get the benefit of our foresighted purchase. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
McCLURE BOOK CO. 
OA 76 FIFTH AVE. N. Y. CITY 
Canadian or Foreign 
ns Postage Extra 































McCLURE’S for AUGUST 





Questions Concerning Foods 


and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 


Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and wil! 


without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, , 


preparations. Please enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all question 
swered personally, and not(unless of general interest)through the magazine. 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, \, 


The North Dakota Bulletin repor 
cigarettes as consisting of chamo 
cubeb, and pepper. Those you s 
tain glass and glue, but no cubebs 
Whether the glass and glue are in: 
accidental we cannot say. Thi 
chamomile and cubebs is frequent! 
relief in cases of catarrh or asthma 


Bran and Constipation 


AM a constant reader of McClure’s, and 
in accordance with your free service offer, 
I am sending a package of bran flour, 
and would like to know what it coutains. 
Is food made with bran heating? I know it 
relieves constipation, but is it healthful? 





J. P.R., New York. 


they are worthless. 


Your sample is a whole-wheat flour to 
which a considerable quantity of bran has 
been added. The food usually made from 
bran cannot be classed as heating. It is, of 
course, essentially of the energy or heat pro- 
ducing type, but not enough so as to render 
its use objectionable during hot weather. We 
would not class bran as a food for human 
beings, although it isa valuable adjunct. The 
walls of the bran cells are readily digested by 
cattle, and the nitrogenous constituents are 
abscrbed by them “as food. The efficacy of 
bran in relieving constipation is greatly 
heightened by the addition of orange cr other 
truit juice. You must bear in mind that it ts 


Malt Tonic 


yor department is very int 
helpful, and I read it regular! 
to ask about the malt tonic pre parat 
market. They are claimed to be go 
nerves. While ina run-down and ; 
dition, I took several bottles and mu 
proved greatly. Is there anything | 
these extracts, or anything of benefit? 


We doubt if there is anything in 


uswer, 
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the ordinary malt preparations on the mar- 


noi the fiber or cellulose alone that effects the ket. Certainly nothing more injurious thar 
result, but the germ of the grain also con- the small amount of alcohol which is prese1 
tains valuable laxative qualities, hence the '" most of them. As you doubtless kno 
necessity of using only high-grade, well- they are really strong beers. In some cases 
cleaned bran. A bran diet is not to he they are used with good result. Specificall 
recommended for young children, as it some- they have no action on the nerves, buts 
times over-stimulates the bowel. If em- — ilirectly act thereon through slight 
ployed it should be in connection with whole stimulation of the digestive system 
grains or cereals. A mixture of fine flour and 
bran is not to be recommended. Better Quit 
Wanted — Calory Values AS a constant reader of MeClure's, I 
‘ d to take advantage of having a te 
TILL you please give me the food values Mexican Hair Dye which has recently gair 
of the following foods in the specified wide popularity here It is known ! 
quantities, uf possible. I am under weight Vegetal,” and ts the only dye wh 
anemic) and hare very little appetite. If I found produces a_ natural-looking ul 
attempt to erowd my stomach it revolts. My — brown, instead of the dark-purple tor 
idea is to select some food or foods which have dyes produce B.C. ¢ Tex 
high food value and small bulk, which T can 
eat in addition to my regular meal, and build We are sorry we cannot say the prep 
up a surplus of flesh. I cannot drink milk. tion is good, and must include it ur 
Heaping ready formidable list of worthless foolisl 
1 tabli spar ful Horlicks Malted Mill: dangerous preparations. Phe sahil ie 
“ olive oil submit labeled “* Nathalina™ consists as 
1 cod liver oil lows: 
pan Bottle No. 1, a solution of lea t 
1 glass frech will or sugar of lead in glycerine. 
I cup cocoa EF. L., Kentucky. Bottle No. 2,a solution of sulpl 
: ' aration, probably sodium, with 
For an anzeemic condition, the advice of a phur and a syrup of glucose, «i 
physician who can personally observe the some other invert sugar. 
case 1s to he recommended. Some anemic If this is sold as a vegetable oil fuk 
people derive benefit from eating freely of icmtiniiabinein::”: he - 
green vegetables and = ripe fruits for the taal evaiinte tanta ie , ert, 
mineral salts they contain We ere very glad ee 
te approximate for you the food values of the : : : ; ; 
different products listed Count Calories but Watch the Seales 
1 tablespoonfial (heaping) Hor- AM a boy seventec nm years old, 
lick’s Malted Milk 67 calories and my normal weight is 159 po Wi 
1 tablespoonful olive oil 6 * is the least number of calories ne 
l ™ * cod liver oii 116 " necds a day? E.A. @ 
l raw egg (2 ounces 90 
* banana (31% ounces 92 There is no hard and fast rm 
1 glass (15 pint whole milk 160 That which agrees with one dor 4 
Leup (19 pint) cocoa made in with another. Then, too, a dict f 
the ratio of cocoa % ounce, differs greatly from that for a sl 
milk 1 pint r 182 account of the difference in area 
Made with cocoa 14 ounce. face. According to the Hutchiso 
water 1 pint 7 32 would require daily about 13 
carbohydrates (sugars ands 
a “ttes The > * Di fanane ** ounces of protein, and 2.6 oun ii 
en miiaiass vues about 2898 calories. You will no wwe 


that it is not only calories you n 
a proper balance in the different 

of your food. This we have tried 
above. Likewise, you must hay 
site amount of natural mineral sa 
with suitable roughage to furnis! 


NCLOSED please find some catarrh ciga- 
rettes, manufactured by the Blosser Com- 
Atlanta, Ga., which are highly recom- 
Will you tell me what these cigarettes 
Are there any medicinal 


J.C. V.Z., Ohio. 


IMPORTANT: If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an origin 
package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your name 
the trade name, the manufacturer 
For bulk good 


pany, 
mended, 
are com posed of? 


prope rte 8 in the m? 


plainly marked. Where the article itself is not sent, 
that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 
quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, 


chase. All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers ‘ 


nd date 
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me, and 
sufficient 
of pur 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


ODAY, “big” men—young as well as old— This is doubtless because men find that, 

know that it is worth while to give some even though they may smoke more often 
thought even to what they smoke. than usual, Fatimas still leave them feeling 

Of course, Fatima is not the only cigarette keen and alert. Fatimas are rightly called 
chosen by these men; but it perhaps comes ** sensible.” Ligalte Mysrs Tobacco Ce 
nearer to it than any other. 


EATIMA 


CA Sensible Cigarette 
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isn’t an 
Eastman, 
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Kodak catalogue, free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY, ROCHESTER, N. a The Kodak City. 
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